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WINUTES 

OT SEDERUNT OF A GENERAL MEETING OF THE 
SHARE-HOLDERS DESIGNING TO FORM A JOINT- 
STOCK COMPANY, UNITED FOR THE PURPOSE 
OF WRITING AND PUBLISHING THE CLASS OV 
WORKS CALLED THE WAYERLEY HMTVELS, 

HELO 
IN THE WATERLOO TAVERN, R^GEIHT^S ^RIDGE, 

JScUnburghj 1st June^ 1825. 


" [Thb reader must have remarked^ that the various 
editions of the proceedings at this meeting were given 
in the public papers with rather more than usual in- 
accuracy* The cause of this was no ill->timed delicacy 
on the part of the gentleraeii bf the press to assert 

their privilege of universal presence wherever a few 

• ••♦■•■ ' . '. . 
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are met together, and to commit to the public prints 
whatever may then and there pass of the most private 
nature. But very unusual an^ urbitrary methods 
were resorted to on the present occasion to prevent 
the reporters using a right which is generally con- 
ceded to them by almost all meetings, whether of a 
political or commeMiai de&lcription. Our own report- 
er, indeed, was bold enough to secrete himself under 
the Secretary's table, and was not discovered till 
the mating was Veil nigh over. We are sorry to say, 
he suffered much in person from fistft and toes> and 
two or three prt ndpal pages were torn out of his note- 
book, whiokocoarions his report to break off abrupt- 
ly. We cannot but consider this behaviour as more 
particularly illiberal on the part of men who are them- 
selves a kind of gentlemen of the press; and^ consi- 
dering the anno3ring frequency of their publications, 
even of the peH(](dical'(>tess ; and tlr^yought to consider 
themselves as fortunate that the misused reporter has 
sought no other vengeance than from the tone of 
acidity with which he has seasoned his account of their 
proceedings.— JE(/»n6ttrgA Newspaper.^ 


A MEETING of the gentlemen and othecs 
interested in the celebrated publications call- 
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ed the Wayerley Novels/ havipg \^en cidl- 
ed by pabJie adf ertiaenaeut, thie $ame was 
respectably attended by tarious literary cha- 
racters of emineDfie. And it being in the 
first place undeiBtoad that iBdividuals were 
to be d^omiiiated by jthe names assigned to 
them in the publicatjions in q)Kstu>9» EJido- 
hia was imanimously called to the ^hair, and 
Jonathan Oldbuok, £sq. of Mo9kbanii$9 was 
requested to act as secretary. 

The Freses then addressed the meeting to 
the following purpose : — 

•• Gentlemen, 
** I need scarce rewind you, that we 
hav« a j<^nt interest in the valuable Pro- 
perty which hfs acc^imulated under our 
. comii^n Mbours. While ;the public )xaye 
been idly engaged in asccibipg to one indi- 
vidu^ or another the immense mass of va* 
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rious matter which the labours of many 
had accumulated, you> gentlemen, wdlknow, 
that erery person in this numerous assem- 
bly has had his share, before now, in the 
honours and profits of our common success. 
It is indeed to me a mystery how the sharp- 
sighted could suppose so huge a mass of 
sense and nonsense, jest and earnest, hu- 
morous and pathetic, good, bad, and indif- 
ferent, amounting to scores of Tolumes> 
could be the work of one hand, when we 
know the doctrine so well laid down by the 
immortal Adam Smith, concerning the di- 
vision of labour. . Were those who enter- 
tained an opinion so strange, not wise enough 
to know that it requires twenty pair of hands 
to make a thing so trifling as a pin— twenty 
couple of dogs to kill an animal so insigni- 
ficant as a fox P''-— 
" Hout, man T said a stout countryman. 
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*^ I hxf& a grew-bitch at hame will worry 
the best tod in Fomaragaires, before ye 
could say DuH^plisg." 

** Who is that person"?** said the Prases^ 
with 8(»ne warmth^ as it appeared to us. 

'^ A son of Dandie Dinmonf s/' answer^ 
ed the unabashed rustic* *' Grod, ye may 
mind him, I think !-p^ne o' the best in yoiur 
aught, I reckon. And, ye see, I am come 
into the farm, and maybe something mair, 
an4. A wheen shares in this buik-trade of 
yours.'* 

** Well, well," replied the Preses, •* peace, 
I pray thee, peace. — Gentlemen, when thus 
interrupted, I was on the point of introdu- 
cing the business of this meeting, which, as 
is known to most of you, is the discussion of 
a proposition now on your table, which I 
myself had the honour to suggest at last 
jBceting, namely, that we do apply to the 
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Legislature for an Act of Parliament in or- 
dinary, to associate us into a corporate hoAy^ 
and give us a persona standi injtidicio, with 
fUU t)0wer to prosecute and bring to conric- 
tion all enoroachers upon our exclusite 
privilege, in the tn&nner therein to be made 
and provided. In a letter from the inget 
tiiotiis Mr Dousfcerswivel which I have re- 
ceived " 

Oidbuck, warmly^ — ^^ I object to that feU 
low's name being m^itioned ; he is a com- 
mon swindler." 

^ For shame ! Mr CMdbuck," said the 
Freses^ ^^ to use such t<3rms respecting the 
ingenious inventor of the great patent ma- 
chine erected at Groningen, where they put 
in raw faenip at one end, and take out ruf- 
fled shirts at the other, without aid of 
hackle or rippling-comb, lootn, sh'utUe, <Hr 


Weaver, scisaan,, needle, or seamstress. He 
U jwt completing it, by addition of a piece 
ef iDachiuery to perform tbe work of the 
laundress ; but when it was exhibited before 
his honour the burgo-master^ i^ bad the in- 
9pnyenienc€| of beating the smoothing-irons 
red hpt ; excepting which, the experiment 
was eiitirely satisfactory, I{e will becopici 
as rieb as a Jiew.** 

" WeW' added Mr Oldbuck, " if th* 
scoundrel^*-— -'^ 

'' Scoundrel, Mr Oldbuck," said tftil 

■ 

Preses, '' is a most unaeemlyexpressioii^ and 
I must call you fx^ oi^der* Mr Dousterswi-* 
?ej is only an eccentric gpniup." 

" Pretty much the same in tb0 Greek/' 
putteredMr Oldbu^; and thra said aloud, 
'* and if this eccentric genius has woik 
enough in singeing the Dujtdbman's li^fo^ 
what the devil has he to do here ?" 


■r 
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" Why, he is of opinion, that at the ex-^ 
pense of a little mechanism, some part of 
the lahour of composition of these novels 
might be saved by the use of steam.'" 

There was a mnrmmr of disapprobation 
at this proposal, and the words, ** BLovm 
np," and ** Bread taken out of our mouths ;'* 
and ** They might as well construct a steam 
parson," were whispered* And it was not 
without repeated calls to order^ that the 
Preses obtained an opportunity of resuming 
his address. 

** Order !-^Qrder ! Pray, support the 
chair ! Hear, hear, hear the chair !" 

** Gentlemen, it is to be premised, that 
this mechanical operation can only apply 
to those parts of the narrative which are at 
present composed out of common-places, 
such as the love-speeches of the hero, the 
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description of the heroine's person, the mo- 
ral observations of all sorts, and the distri- 
bution of happiness at the conclusion of the 
piece. Mr Dousterswivel has sent me some 
drawings, which go far to show, that, by 
placing the words and phrases tedinically 
employed on these subjects, in a sort of 
frame-work, like that of the Sage of Lapu- 
ta, and changing them by such a niechani- 
cal process as that by which weavers of da- 
mask alter their patterns, many new and 
happy combinations cannot fail to occur, 
while the author, tired of pumpii^ his own 
brains, may have an agreeable relaxation in 
theuseofhisfingers.'^ 

'' I speak for information, Mr Freses," 
said the Bev. Mr Lawrence Templeton ; 
'' but I am inclined to su]^pose the late 
publication of WaUadmor to ha^e been 
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the work of Dousterawivel, by the help of 
the steam-cDgme.*' 

** For shame, Mr Templeton/' said the 
Preses ; " there are good things in Wallad- 
mor» I assure you, had the writer known 
anything about the country in which he laid 
the scene." 

** Or had he had the wit, like some of our* 
selves, to lay the scene in such a remote or 
distant country that nobody should be able 
to back^speer him," said Mr Oldbuck. 

^ Why, as to that," said the Preses, ^' yoii 
mtttsrt consider the thing was got up for the 
German market, where folks are no better 
judges of Welsh manners than of Welsh 


crw." 


^* I make it myprayer that diis be not 
fbundthe &ultof our ownsextventure," said 
Dr Dryasdust, pointingto somebookawhidi 
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kty on the table. '* I fear the manners ex- 
pressed in that ' Betrothed' of ours, will 
scaree meet the apfprobation of the Cym- 
inerodion ; I could have lavished that Llhuyd 
had been looked into^-^that Fowel had been 
ccmsulted^-^that Lewis's History had been 
quoted, the preliniiliary dissertatiims pa]> 
ticularly, in cHrder to give due weight to the 
work." 

'' Weight ?" said Captain Clutterbuck ; 
^ by my soul, it is heary enough akeady, 
Doctor/' 

" Speak to the chair," said the Pveses, 
rather peevishly. 

'' To the chair, then, I say it," said Cap- 
tain Chitterbuck, '' that ' The Betrothed' 
is heavy enough to break down the chair of 
John of Gaunt, or Cadot'^Edris itsdf. I 
must iddt however, that, in my po(Nr mind, 
* The Talisman' goes moire trippingly off." 
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** It is not for me to speak," said the 
worthy minister of Saint Ronan's Well ; 
*^ but yet I must say, that being so long 
engaged upon the Si^e of Ftolemais, my 
work ought to have been brought out, hum- 
ble though it be, before any othar upon a si- 
milar subject at least." 

'' Your Siege, Parson !" said Mr Old- 
buck, with great contempt; ^' will you 
speak of your paltry prose-doings in my 
presence, whose great Historical Poem, in 
twenty books, with notes in proportion, has 
been postponed ad Grnecas Kalendas f" 

The Preses, who appeared to suffer a 
great deal during this discussion, now spoke 
mA dignity and detennination. « GenUe- 
men," he said, ^* this sort of discussion is 
highly irregular. There is a question be^ 
fore you, and to that, gentlemen, I must 
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eonftne your attentioD. Priority of piubli* 
cation, let me remind you, gentlemen, is 
always referred to the Committee of Criti- 
cism^ whose determination on such subjects 
is without appeal. I declare I will leare 
the chair, if any more extraneous matter be 
introduced.-^ And now, gentlemen, that we 
are once more in order, I would wish to 
have some gentleman speak upon the ques- 
tion, whether, as associated to carry on a 
joint^tock trade in fictitious narrative, in 
prose and verse, we ought not to be incor- 
porated by Act of Parliament ? What say 
you, gentlemen, to the proposal ? Fisunita 
Jbriiar, is an old and true adage/' 

*' Sodetas mater discordiarum^ is a bro- 
card as andent and as veritable," said Old- 
buck, who seemed determined, on this 06* 
casion, to be pleased with no proposal that 
was countenanced by the chair. 
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'' Come, Monkbarns,** said the Preses, ia 
his most ceazing manna*, *' you have sttt^^ 
4ied the moBastic institutions deeply, add 
know there mast be an B&ibn of persons 
and talents to do anything lespeetaMe, and 
attain a due ascendanee over f^e spirit of 
the age. Treajbeiunt ccUegium^^ takes 
thnee moiiks to make a Qonyent."' 

^ And nine tailors to make a man," re- 
plied Oidbudk; clot in tiie leatt softened in 
ios oivpoiition ; ^ a quotalaon as iSbueh to 
the purpose as the other,-' 

'^ Come, oome," said the Preeep, ^ yw, 
know the Frinee $of On^nge said to M^r 
Seymour, ' Without an assoeM^ion, Wi^ ^ 
n Tope of sand*^ " 

'' I know,** replied OWymk^ ^ it ymM 
have been as seemly that npne of the old 
iearen bad hern disfdayed on this oceaaon. 
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though you he the author of a Jacobite 
novel. I know nothing of the Prince of 
Orange after 1688 ; but I have heard a 
good deal of the immortal William the 
Third;* 

" And, to the best of my recollection,'* 
said Mr Templeton, ii^hispering Oldhuck, 
** it 'was Seymour made the remark to the 
Prince, not the Prince to Seymour. But 
this is a specimen of our friend's accuracy, 
poor gelitleman ! He trusts too much to bk 
memory ! of late years — ^failing faist, sir — 
breaking up." 

" And breaking down, too," said Mt 
Oldhuck. " But what can you ex{)ect of a 
man too fond of his own hasty and flashy 

» 

compositions, to take the assistance of men 
of reading and of sdid parts ?" 

" No whispering — no caballing — ^no pri- 

15 
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vate biisiness, gcoAemen/' said the 'unfot'* 
tunate Preses,— -whoremmded lis somewhat 
of a Highland drover, engaged in gather- 
ing and keeping in the straight road his 
excursive black cattite. 
' ''I have not yet heslrd,** he continued, 
*' a single reasonable objection to applying 
for the Act of Parliament^ of which the 
draught lies on the table. You must be 
aware that the extremes of rude and of 
civilized society are» in these our days, on 
the point of approaching to each other. In 
the patriarchal period, a man is his own 
weavet> tailor^ butcher, shoemaker, and so 
forth ; and, in the age of Stock-companies, 
as the present may be called, an individual 
may be said, in one sense, to exerdse the 
same plurality of trades. In &ct, a man who 
has dipt largely into these speculations, may 

^ i« 
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% 

oombsne his own expenditure with the im- 
pxoTenient of his oim income, just like the 
ingenious faydranlic machine, ivhich, by i^i 
very waste, raises its own supplies of water. 
Sudi a person buys hia bread from his own 
Baking Company, his milk and dieese fiom 
his own Dairy Company, takes off a new 
eoat for the benefit of hb own Cbtfaing 
Company, iHuminates his house to adxanoe 
his own Qas Establishment, and drinks an 
additional bottle of wine for the benefit of 
the General Wine Importation Company. 
Erery act, which would otherwise be one 
of more extravagance, is, to such a penon, 
seasoned with the tidor Ineru and repoaeiled 
to prudence. Eteniftbe price of the artide 
oonsfimed be extiaTagant, and the qnaMty 
indiffinnt, the person, who is in a manner 
hia own euatomer, is only imposed upon finr 

VOL. I. b 
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his own benefit Nay, if the Joint-stock 
Company of Undertakers shall unite with 
the Medical Faculty, as proposed by the late 
fiioetious Doctor G , under the firm of 
Death and the Doctor, the share-holder 
might contrive to secure to his heirs a 
handsome slice of his own death^bed and 
funeral expenses. In short, Stodc-Compa* 
nies are the fiushion of the age, and an In* 
corporating Act will, I think, be particu* 
larly useful in bringing back the body, 
over whom I have the honour to preside, to 
a spirit of subordination, highly iiecessary 
to success in every enterprise where joint 
wisdom, talent, and labour, are to be em« 
ployed. It is with regret that I state, that, 
besides several differences amongst your-^ 
selves, I have not myself for some time been 
teeated with that deference among yon 
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which ckcuiastanoes entitled me to ex- 
pect" • 

'^ nine iUcB lachrynue,'' muttered Mr 
Oldbuck. 

*'^ .But/' contmued the Chainnan, *^ I see 
other gentlemen impatient to deliver dieir 
opinions, and I desire to stand in no man's 
way. I therefore— my place in this chair 
forbidding me to originate the motion — b^ 
some gentleman may move a committee i^ 
revising the draught of the hill now upon 
lite table, and which has been duly circula- 
ted among those having interest, and take 
the necessary measures to bring it be&re the 
House early nei^t sesdon." 

There was a short murmur in the meet* 
ing, and at length Mr Oldbuck again rose» 
'^ It seemsi sir,'* he said, addressing the 
chair, ** that no one present is willing Xo 
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naktibemotiODyoupQiataL lamnnry 
no more qualified person has taken on him 
to show any reasons in the contrail, and 
ihat it has &llen on me^ as we Sootsm^i 
say» to bell^the^sat with you ; anent whilk 
phrase Ktsoottie hath a pleasant jest of the 
great Bad of Ai^us." 

Here a gentkaian whispered the speaker, 
"^ Havea eareof Pitseottie,*' and Mi Old. 

hiuck^ as a taking the hint, went on. 

^ But that's. neithar bcxe nor ibanj^m 
WeH, gentibmen, to be ahort^ I think it un* 
neeesttiry to enter into the general reason- 
lags whilk have thii day been ddivered, as 
I may say, ea caihed/ra ; nor will I charge 
our worthy Pretea with an attempt to obtain 
ov«r US, per ambages^ and under colour of 
an Act <tf ParMammit, a despotic au&ority, 
incMsiatait with our fireedom : But this I 
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will Bk% that times ate ao much changad 
above atairs, that whereas last year you 
mi^ht have obtained an aet intorporating a 
Stock Company for riddling ashes, yon will 
not be aUe to proeiite one this year finr ^a« 
thering pearls. What signifies, then, was- 
ting the time of the meeting, by inquiring 
whether or not we ought to go in at a door 
which wel^faow to be bblted and barred in 
our face^ and in the face of all the com- 
panies &r &re or air, land or watei*, winch 
vto have of late seai blighted'?'* 

Here tiiere was a gaiaral ekmour, se^- 
ingly of approbation, in which the words 
might be distinguished, <* Needless to tliink 
of it^"— " Money thrown away^'*-** Ijost be- 
fere the eammittee," &d &;a &e. But 
above the tumult, thoToioes of two gentle^ 
men, in different comers of the room, an- 
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fiwered each other clear and loud, like the 
blows of the two figures on Saint Dunstan's 
clock ; and although the Chairman, in much 
agitation, endeavoured to silence them, his 
interruption had only the effect of cutting 
their words up into syllables, thus, — 

First Voice. " The Lord Chan -" 

Second Voice. " Lord Lau ^ 

Chairman^ {loudly.) ** Scandalum mag- 

natum.^ 

JFirst Voice. " The Lord Chancel '' 

Second Voice. ** The Lord Lauder-——" 
Chmrman^ {louder yet.) ** Breach of Pri- 

vil^e.*' 
First Voice. " The Lord Chancellor—'* 
Second Voice. " My Lord Lauderdale — ^" 
Chairman^ {at the highest pitch of his 

voice.) *' Called before the House." 


/ 
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Both Voices together. " Will never con- 
sent to such a bill." 

A general assent seemed to fi>]low this 
last proposition, which was propounded with 
as much emphasis as could be contributed 
by the united clappers of the whole meeting, 
joined to those of the voices already men- 
tioned. 

Several persons present seemed to con- 
sider the business of the meeting as ended, 
and were beginning to handle their hats 
and canes, with a view to departure, when 
the Chairman, who had thrown himself 
back in his chair with an air of manifest 
mortification and displeasure, again drew 
himself up, and commanded attention. 
All stopped, though some shrugged their 
shoulders, as if under the predominating 
influence of what is called a bore. But the 
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tenor of hit disooune soon exited anxious 
attention. 

<' I peteeire^ genttemen," he said^ ^ that 
you are like the young birds, who are im- 
patient to leave their mother's nest*— take 
oare your own pen-featharsare strong enough 
to support you ; since, as for my part, I 
am tired of supporting on my wing sudi a 
set of ungrateful gulls. But it ngnifiea 
nothing speaking^^I will no longer avail 
myself of such weak ministers as you--«I 
will discard yoU-^I will unbeget you, as Old 
Absolute 8ayfi~-I will leave you and your 
whole hacked stock in trade-«-your caverns 
and your castles«^your modern antiques, 
and your antiquated modems — your confu- 
non of times, manners, and dreumstaaces**- 
yoiir properties, as player-folk say of scenery 
and dresses^^^the whde of your exhausted 
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expedients^ to the fools who choose to deal 
mih them. I will vindicate my own fame 
tdth my own right-hand^ without appealing 
to such halting assistants, 

Wbcmi I haTe used for sporty rather than need. 

-—I will lay my foundations better than on 
quick-sands— ->I will rear my structure of 
better matenals than painted cards ;-^in a 
word, I will write History,"* 

There was a tumult of surprise, amid 
which our reporter detected the following 
expressions : — ** The devil you will T— 
" Youi my dear sir, pou ?"— >* The old gen- 
tleman foigets that he is the greatest liar 
sinte Sir John Mandeville«^ 

** Not the wone historian for that/' said 
Oldbudc, *\ since history, yoii know, is half 
fiction." 

VOL. !• c 
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'* I'll answer for that half/' said the for- 
mer speaker; ** but for the scantling of truth 
which is necessary after all. Lord help us ! 
— Geoffirey of Monmouth will be Lord 
Clarendon to him." 

As the confusion b^an to abate, more 
than one member of the meeting was seen 
to touch his forehead significantly, while 
Captain Chitterbuck humm'd. 

Be by your friends adFised^ 
Too rash^ too basty^ dad, 
Maugre your bolts and wise head. 
The world will think ypu mad. 

*^ The world, and you, gentlemen, may 
think what you please,'^ said the Chair- 
man, elevating his voice ; ^^ but I intend to 
write the most wonderfiil book which the 
^orld ever read — ^a book in which every in- 
cident shall be incredible, yet strictly true — 
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a work recalling recollections with which the 
ears of this generation, once tingled, and 
which shall be read by our dbildren with an 
admiration approaching to incredulity* Such 
shall be the Life of Napoleon Buona- 
parte, by the Author of Waverley T 
In the general start and exdamatioti 
which followed this annunciation, Mr Old- 
buck dropped his snuff-box ; and the Scot- 
tish rappee, which dispersed itself in conse- 
quence, had effects upon the nasal organs 
of our reporter, ensconced as he was under 
the secretary's table, which occasioned his 
being discovered and extruded in the illi- 
beral and unhandsome manner we have 
mentioned, with threats of further damage 
to his nose, ears, and other parts of his 
body, on the part especially of Captain 
Clutterbuck. Undismayed by these threats. 
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whicii indeed those of hit profession areao- 
cnttomed to hold at defiance, our young 

V 

man horered about the door of the taTem, 
hat could only bring us the further intelli-* 
genee, that the meeting had broken up in 
about a quarter of an hour after his expul* 
rion^ ^ in mueh«admired disorder." 
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CHAPTER I. 

£iOwm Aese dayet were hocte wan upon the Marchef of Walci. 

Lewx8*8 History. 

The Chioidoles, from which this nsnatiye is ex- 
tracted, assure us, that, duziiig the long period 
when the Welch princes muntained their inde- 
pendence, the year 1187 was peculiarly marked as 
finrourafale to peace betwixt them and their warlike 
n^hbours, the Lords Marchers, who inhabited 
those formidable castles on the frontiers of the 
ancient Britbh, on the ruins of which the trayel- 
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ler gates with wonder. This was the time when 
Baldwin, Axchhishop of Canterbuiy, accompanied 
by the learned Ginldus de Barri, afterwards Bi- 
shop of Saint DavidX preached the Crusade from 
castle to castle, from town to town ; awakened the 
inmost valleys of his native Cambria with the call 
to arms for recovery of the Holy Sepulchre ; and, 
while he deprecated the feuds and wars of Chris- 
tian men against each other, held out to the mar- 
tial spirit of the age a general object of ambition, 
and a scene of adventure, where the favour of 
Heaven, as well as earthly renown, was to reward 
the successful champions. 

Yet the British chieftains, among the thousands 
whom this spirit-stirring summons called from 
their native land to a distant and perilous expedi- 
tion, had perhaps the best excuse for declining the 
summons. The superior skiU of the Anglo-N<nr-^ 
man knights, who were engaged in constant in- 
roads on the Welch frontier, .and who were fre- 
quently detaching from it large portions, which 
they fortified with castles, thus making good what 
they had won, was avenged, indeed, but not com- 
pensated, by the furious inroads of the British, 
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who/ like the billows of a retiring tide, rolled on 
successively, with noise, fury, and devastation ; 
but, cm each retreat, yielded ground insensiUy to 
their invaders. 

' A union among the native princes might have 
opposed a strong barrier to the encroachments of 
the strangers ; but they were, unhappily, as much 
at discord among themselves as' they were with 
the Normans, and were constantly engaged in pri- 
vate war with each other, of which the <iommion 
enemy had the sole advantage. 

The invitation- to the Crusade promised' 86me- 
thing at least of novelty to a nation peculiarly aiv 
dent in their temper ; and it was accepted by maay; 
regardless of the consequence which must coisue to 
the country which they left defenceless. !Bven 
the most celebrated enemies of the Saxon and 
Norman race laid aside their enmity against the 
invaders of their country, to enroll themselves 
under the banners of the Crusade. 

Amongst these was reckoned Gwenwyii, (or 
more properly Gwenwynwen, though we retain the 
briefer appellative,) who continued to exercise a 
precarious sovereignty over such parts of J^owys- 
Land as had not been 8tilijugatedbytheMoftiBier8> 
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Gujginag^ loitiniew, Fit» Alums ^ otitor Nwnma 
noUety vImS under ▼aripus pretexts, «id mm^ 
timet eoBtemniiig all others tlum the open avowal 
of superior force, had severed and appropriated 
large portions of that once extcaMaye and inde- 
pendent principality, whidi, when Wales was unr 
happily divided into thre^ parts on the death of 
Bodericfc Mawr, fell to the kt of his youngest son 
Mer^yn^ The undaunted resoluttc^rndstuUioni 
faroci^ of Gwenwyn, descendant of ihat prinee^ 
had long made him bdoved am<mg the *' TaU 
meii»^ or Champions of Wales; and he was ena- ' 
hied, m<Hre by the number of soldiers who served 
midwhim, attracted by his reputation, than I7 the 
natural strength of his dili^idated (aJncipality, to 
retiKate the encroachments of the English by the 
most wasteful intoadfr 

Yet -even Gwenwyn on the preset occasion 
seemed to foi^t his deeply sworn hatred against 
his dangerous nfnghbours. The Torch of Feur 
gwem, (fixr so Gwenwyn was called, from his fre- 
qpently laying theprovince of Shrewsbury in con« 
0agratiQn»> seemed: at present to bum as calmly as a 
taper in the bower of a lady ; and the Wolf of Flin- 
fi«lilien» ttiotber name with whidi the bards had 
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grseed OwMirjriiy now riumibeved as petttftffly tiil 
the diephercft dog on the doflMtia hemh. 

But it w« not adone the eloquence o£ Baldwki 
or of Gerald which had hdled into peaee s ^fint 
to imtleBs and fierce. It is tnioy their eshortaitiono 
had done more towards it than OwenwynV fidn 
lowers had thought possible* The Archbishop 
had induced the British Chief to bieak bfeflKU and 
to ndngle in syWan sports, with his nearest, and 
Mtherto one of his most decennmed enemies, the 
old Nomum wonior Sir Baymond Beienger, who^ 
someiUMs b«iten^ sometunes ^toriousy hut nefe* 
subdued, had, in tpite of OwenwynV hottest inU 
eorsiotts, nudnlained his Casde of Garde Dolou- 
reuse, upon die mardies (tf Wales ; Ajdaoesiroii^ 
by nature and well Certified by art, which tfad 
Wetdi prince had fbund it imposdUe to coBqaeUr; 
dther by open fines mr by ttratagem, and wfaidii 
remaining with a strong gairison in Bis rear, o& 
tea chedked h& kieorsioiiB, by renderii^ his^ re*, 
treat precarious. 

tti <li]8 account, Gwenwynof Powys-Landhad 
an hundted tunes vowed the deadi of Raymond 
Berenger, and the demolil&oirolhiscasde f but the 
policy of di^ sagaeidue old' wairnoF, and lis pdr^ 
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feet ticperience with all warlike practice, itere socb 
as, witli die aid of Ins more powerful country- 
sen, enabled him to defy .the attempts of his fi^ry 
neighbour. If there was a man, thierefon^, through^ 
out Enghmd, whom Gwenwyn hated more than 
another, it was Raymond Berenger ; and y^ the 
good Ardibishop Baldwin could prevail' on the 
Welch j«moe to meet him as a friend and aOy id 
the cause of the Cross. He eveninvited Baym^nd 
to the autunin hospitality of his Welch pala^ce^ 
where the old knight, in all h«iv)uraUe courtei»jr, 
feasted and hunted for more than a week in lb« 
dominions, of his hei^itary foe. 
' To requite this hospitality, Rajrmond invited 
the Prinee of Powys, with a diosen but limited 
train, during the ensuing Christmas, to the Garde 
Doloureuse, which some antiquarians have ^agiitt^ 
voured to identify with* the Castle of Colune, on 
ihe river of the same name« But the length pf 
time, and some geographical difficulties, th^ow 
doubts upon this ingenious conjecture* 
. As the Welehman crossed the draw-bridge^ he 
was observied by bis faithful hard to shudder>w|th 
involuntary emotion ; nor did CadwaUon, . e:i:pe- 
rienced as he was in life, and well acquainted with 
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the character of his master, make any doubt that 
he was at that moment strongly urged by the ap- 
parent opportunity, to seize upon the strength 
nrhieh had been so long the object of his cupidity, 
even at the expense of violating his good faith. 

Dreading lest the struggle of his master^s con- 
sdence and his ambition should terminate unfii^ 
Tourably for his fame, the bard arrested • his at* 
tentiott by whispering in their native language; 
that ^* the teeth which bite hardest are those which 
are out of sight -^ and Gwenwyn looking around 
him, became aware that, though only unarmed 
Squires and pages appeared in the court^yard, yet 
die towers and battlements connecting them were 
garnished with archers and men-at-arms. 

They proceeded to the banquet, at which 
Gwenwyn, for the first time, beheld Eveline Be- 
renger, the sole child of the Norman eastellane, 
the inheritor of his domains and of his supposed 
wealth, aged only sixteen, and the most beautiful 
damsel upon the Welch marches. Many a spear 
had already been shivered in miuntehance of her 
charms ; and the gallant Hugo de Laqf, Con- 
stable of Chester, one of the most redoubted war- 
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nan of the time, hid kdd at ETdttHTft feet this 
prise vlikfa lib ddTsIiy bad gnned in a great tour- 
nament hdd near timk ancient town. Gwenv jn 
considered these trtompbs as so many additienid 
recommendations to Eveline ; her beauty was in* 
oontestiUe^ and she vas haress of the fortiess 
which he so much kmged to possess;^ and which he 
began now^ thudc might be acquiicd by mesas 
mone smoodi than those with which he was in the 
use of weridng out his wilL 

Again, tihe hatred which subsisted between the 
BAaak and their Saion and Norman invaders ; 
his long and iU-eztinguished fatd with diis rery 
Raymond Bereuger ; a genecsl recoUeetion that 
allianoes between the Wdch and Enghah had 
mdy been happy ; and a consdousness that the 
measure which he meditated would be unpopular 
among his fidlowers, and appear a derefiction of 
die systemalac piiacipks on whidi he had hitherto 
acted, refirained him from speaking his widues to 
Bafmond or liis daugirter. No idea of r^ection 
of his suit for & moment occurred to him; he was 
convinced be had but to speak his wishes, and 
that the daughter of a Nomian casldtana, whose 

13 
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rank or powar were not of the highest order 
among the nobles of the fitmtiers, must be de- 
lighted and honoured by a proposal fixun the so- 
vere^ of a hundred mountains. 

There was indeed another objeetion, which in 
later fsmes would have been of consideraUe weight 
-vrGwenwyn was already married* But Brcng- 
^ain was a ehildless bride ; soveieigns^ (and 
among sorereigns the Wdidb prince ranked him^ 
self,) marry for lineage, and die Pope waa not Uke 
to be scrupulous, where the question was to oblige 
a prince who had assxmied the Cross with such 
ready zeal, even although, in &cty his thoughts 
had been minch more upon Garde Dolouceiise than 
upon Jerusalem. In the meanwhile, if Baymcnd 
Berenger was not fiberal enough to permit Eveline 
ta hold the tanporary rank of concubine, which 
the manners of Wales warranted Gwenwyn to offer 
aa an interim arrangement, he had onfy to wait for 
a few months, and sue tor a divorce through the 
Bishop of Saint David^s, or some other intercessor 
at the Court of Bome. 

Agitating these thoughts in his mind, Gwenwyn 
proloi^ed his residence at the Castle of Bevenicer, 
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from Christmas till Twelfth-day ; and endured the 
piesenice of the Norman cavaliers who resorted to 
RaymondVfestal halls, although, r^ardmg them- 
selves, in virtue of their rank of knighthood, equal 
to the most potent sovereigns, they made small 
account of the long descent of the Welch prince, 
who, in their eyes, was but the chief of a semi*bar- 
barous province ; while he, on his part; considered 
them little better than a sort of privileged robbers, 
and with the utmost difficulty restrained himself 
from manifesting his open hatred, when he beheld 
them careering in the exercises of chivalry, the 
habitual use of which rendered them such formi- 
dable enemies to his country. At length, the 
term of feasting was ended, and knight and squire 
departed from the castle, which once more assu- 
med the aspect of a solitary and guarded frontier 
fort. 

But the Prince of Powys-Land, while pursuing 
his sports on his own mountains and vallies, foiind 
that even ^the'superior plenty of the game, as well 
as his release from the society of the Norman'chi- 
valry, who affected to treat him as an equal, pro- 
fited him nothing, so long as the light and beauti- 
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fill form of Eveline, on her while palfrey, was b^ 
nished from the tram of sportsmen. In short, he 
hesitated no longer, but took into his confidence his 
chaplain, an able and sagadbus man, vhose pride 
was flattered by his patron^s commnnication, and 
who, besides, saw in the proposed scheme some con- 
tingent advantages for himself and his order. By 
his counsel, the proceedings for Gwenwyn^s divorce . 
were prosecuted under fiivourable auspices, and the 
unfortunate Brengwain was removed to a nunnery, 
which perhaps she found a more cheerful habitation 
than the lonely retreat in which she had led a ne- 
glected life, ever since Gwenwyn had despaired of 
her bed being blessed with issue. Father Hugo also 
dealt with the chiefs and elders of the land, and 
represented to them the advantage which in future 
wars they were certain to obtain by possession of 
the Garde Doloureuse, which had for more than 
a century covered and protected a considerable 
tract of country, rendered their advance difficult, 
and their retreat perilous, and, in a word, prevent- 
ed their carrying their incursions as far as the gates 

of Shrewsbury. As for the union with the Saxon | . 

• - * • ^, 

damsel, the fetters which it was to form might not i . 
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(die good father hinted^) be SmumI more permA- 
nent than those which had bound 6 wenwyn to her 
predecetaor^ Brengiraui. 

These arguments, mingled with others adapted 
to the views and wishes of diflferenit individuals, 
were so preTaiKag, that the chaplain in the oourse 
of a fisw weeks was aUe to report to his prinoify 
patrofli that his proposed match would meet with 
no opposition from the dders and nobles of his 
dmninkms. A golden bracelet, six ounces in 
w&^ty Was the instant rewaid of the priest^s dex- 
terity in negotiation, and he was appointed by 
Gwenwyn to commit to paper those proposals, 
which he doubted not were to throw the Castfe of 
Garde Dolonreuse, notwithstanding its melancho- 
ly name, into an ecstacy of joy. With some diffi- 
culty the chaplain prerailed on Ins patron to say 
notfai]^ in this letter upon his temporary plan of 
concubinage, which he wisely jndgedmight be ccm* 
sidered as an affiront both by Erdine and her fa- 
ther. The matter of the divorce he represented 
as almost entirely settled, and wound up his let* 
ter with a moral application, in which were many 
aUusions to Vashti, EstheiT^ and Ahasuerus. 
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Having dispatched this letter by a swift and 
trusty messenger, the British prince opened in all 
solemnity the feast of Easter, which had come 
round during the course of these external and tft- 
temal negotiations. 

Upon the approaching H<dy-tide, to propitiate 
the minds of his sulgects and vassals, they were in- 
vited in large numbers to partake a princely festi- 
vity at CastdXoch or the Red Castle, as it was 
then called, since better known by the name of 
Fowys-Castle, and afterwards the princely seat of 
the Puke of Beaufort. The architectural magni- 
ficence of this noble residence was of a much later 
period than that of Gwenwyji, whose palace, at 
the period we q)eak of, was a long, low-roofed edi- 
fice of red stone, whence the castle derived its 
name; while a ditch and palisade were, in addition 
to the c(»nmanding situation, its most important 
ddences. 
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CHAPTER II. 

At Mm1oc*8 tent th« clarion loondf, 

With npid clangor hurried fkr; 
Each hill and dale the note xebounds. 

But when return the tons of war ! 
Thou, bom of stem Neoesnty, 
Dull Peace I the valley yields to thee, 

And owns thy melancholy sway. 

Wel^Poenu 

The feasts of the ancient British princes 
usually exhibited all the rude splendour and. 
liberal indulgence of mountain hospitality^ and. 
Gwenwyn was, on thie present occasion, anxious to 
purchase populiuity by even an unusual display 
of profiision; for he was sensible that the alj^bmce 
which he meditated might indeed be tolerated, 
but could not be approved, by his subjects and 
followers. 

The following incident, trifling in itself, con- 
firmed his apprehensions. Passing one evening, 

15 
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▼hen it was become nearly dark, by the open win* 
dow of a guard-room, usually occupied by some 
few of his most celebrated soldiers, who relieved 
each other in watchinghis palace, he heard Mor- 
gan, a man distinguished for strength, oour^;e, 
and ferocity, say to the companion with whom he 
was sitting by the watch-fire, '* Gwenwyn is turn- 
ed to a priest, or a woman ! When was it before 
these last months, that a follower of his was obliged 
to gnaw the meat from the bone so closely, as I am 
now peelii^ the morsel which I hold in my hand?^ 

'^ Wait but a while,^"* replied his comrade, *^ till 
the Norman match be accomplished ; and so small 
will be the prey we shall then drive from the Saxon 
churls, that we may be glad to swallow, like hutK 
gry dogs, the very bones themselves.'' 

Gwenwyn heard no more of their conversation ; 
but this was enough to alarm his pride as a sol^ 
dicr, and his jealousy as a prince. He was sensi- 
ble, that the people over whom he ruled were at 
once fickle in their disposition, impatient of long 
repose, and full of hatred against their neighbours ; 
and he aknost dreaded the consequences of the 
inactivity to which a long truce might reduce 

VOL. I. B 
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them. The risk was now incurred, however ; and 
to display even more than his wonted splendour 
and liberality, seemed the best way of recondling 
the wavering affections of his subjects. 

A Norman would have despised the barbarous 
magnificence of an entertainment, consisting of 
kine and sheep roasted whole, of goats^ flesh and 
deers^ flesh seethed in die skins of the animals 
themselves ; for the Normans piqued themselves 
on the quality rath^ than the quantity of their 
food, and, eating rather delicately than largely, 
. ridiculed the coarser taste of the Britons, although 
the last were in their banquets much more mode-> 
rate than were the Saxons ; nor would the oceans 
of Crw and hydromel, which overwhelmed the 
guests like a deluge, have made up, in their opi- 
nion^ for the absence of the more elegant and 
costly beverage which they had learned to love in 
the south of Europe. Milk, prepared in various 
ways, was another material of the entertainment, 
which would not have received their approbation, 
although a nutriment which, on ordinary occa- 
sions, often supplied the want of all others among 
the ancient British, whose country was rich in 

10 
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flocks and herds, but poor in i^cultural pro- 
duce. 

The banquet was spread in a long low hall, 
built of rough wood lined with shingles, having a 
fire at each end, the smoke of which, unable to 
find its way through the imperfect vents in the 
roof, rolled in cloudy billows above the heads of 
the revellers, who sat on low seats, purposely to 
avoid its stifling fumes. The mien and appear- 
ance of the company assembled was wild, and, 
even in their social hours, almost terrific. Their 
prince himself had the gigantic port and fiery eye 
fitted to sway an unruly people, whose dehght was 
in the field of battle; and the long moustaches 
which he and most of his champions wore, added to 
the formidable dignity of his presence. Like most 
of those present, Gwenwyn was clad in a simple 
tunic of white linen cloth, a remnant of the dress 
which the Romans had introduced into provincial 
Britain ; and he was distinguished by. the Eudor- 
chawg, or chain of twisted gold links, with which 
the Celtic tribes always decorated their chiefs. 
Thfi collar, indeed, was common to chieftains of 
inferior rank, many of whom bore it in virtue of 
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their birth, or had won it by military exploits ; but 
a ring of gold, bent around the head, intermingled 
with Gwenwyn^s hair— for he still claimed the rank 
of one of three diademed princes, and his armlets 
and anklets, of the same metal, were peculiar to 
the Prince of Powys, as an independent soye« 
reign. Two squires of his body, who dedicated 
their whole attention to his service, stood at the 
Princess back ; and at his feet sat a page, whose 
duty it was to keep them warm by chafing and 
by wrapping them in his mantle. The same 
right of sovereignty, which assigned to Gwenwyn 
his golden crownlet, gave him title to the attend- 
ance of the foot-bearer, or youth, who lay on the 
rushes, and whose duty it was to cherish the 
Princess feet in his lap or bosom. 

Notwithstanding the military dispoffltion of the 
guests, and the risk arising from the feuds into 
which they were divided, few of the feasters wore 
any defensive armour, excepting the light goat- 
skin buckler, which hung behind each man^s seat. 
On the other hand, they were well provided with 
stores of offensive weapons ; for the broad, sharp, 
short two-edged sword was another legacy of the 
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: Romans. Most added a wood-knife or poniard ; 
and there were store of javelins, darts, bows and 
arrows, pilces, halberds, Danish axes, and Welch 
hooks and bills ; so, in case of ill-blood arising 
during the banquet, there was no lack of weapons 
to work mischief. 

But although the form of the feast was some- 
what disorderly, and that the revellers were un- 
restrained by the stricter rules of good breeding 
which the laws of chivalry imposed, the Easter 
banquet of Gwenwyn possessed, in the attendance 
of twelve eminent bards, one source of the most 
exalted pleasure, in a much higher degree than 
the proud Normans could themselves boast.. The 
latter, it is true, had their minstrels, a race of 
men trained to the profession of poetry, song, and 
music ; but although those arts were highly ho- 
noured, and the individual professors, when they 
attained to eminence, were often richly rewarded, 
the order of minstrels, as such, was held in low 
esteem, being composed chiefly of worthless and 
dissolute strollers, by whom the art was assumed, 
in order to escape from the necessity of labour, and 
to have the means of pursuing a wandering and dis- 
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sipated course of life. Such, in all times, has been 
the censure upon the calling of those who dedicate 
themselves to the public amusement ; among whom 
those distinguished by individual excellence are 
sometimes raised high in the social circle, while 
far the more numerous professors are sunk into 
the lower scale. But such was not the case with 
the order of the bards in Wales, who, succeeding 
to the dignity of the druids, under whom they 
had originally formed a subordinate fraternity, had 
many immunities, were held in the highest re- 
verence and esteem, and exercised much influence 
with their countrymen. Their power over the pub- 
lic mind even rivalled that of the priests them- 
selves, to whom indeed they bore some resem- 
blance ; for they never wore arms, were initiated 
into their order by secret and mystic solemnities, 
and homage was rendered to their Awen^ or flow 
of poetic inspiration, as if it had been indeed mark- 
ed with a divine character. Thus possessed of 
power and consequence, the bards were not unwill- 
ing to exercise their privileges, and sometimes, 
in doing so, their manners rather savoured of 
price. 
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This was perhaps the case with Cadwallon, the 
chief bard of Gwenwyn, and who, as such, was 
expected to have poured forth the tide of song in 
the banquetting^hall of his prince* But neither 
the anxious and breathless expectation of the ai^ 
sembled chiefs and champions — ^neither the dead 
silence which stilled the roaring hall, when his 
harp was reverently placed before him by his at* 
tendant— nor even the commands or entreaties of 
the Prince himself — could extract firom Cadwallon 
more than a short and interrupted prelude upon 
the instrument, the notes of which arranged them- 
selves into an lur inexpressibly mournful, and died 
away in silence. The Prince frowned darkly on 
the bard, who was himself far too deeply lost in 
gloomy thought, to offer any apology, or even 
to observe his displeasure. Again he touched a 
few wild notes, and, raising his looks upward, 
seemed to be on the very point of bursting forth 
into a tide of song similar to those with which this 
master of his art was woni to enchant his hearers. 
But the effi)rt was in vain—he declared that his 
right hand was withered, and pushed the instru- 
ment from him. 
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A muimiir went roiidd theeoiiipaDy, and Gwen- 
wyn lead in thdt aspects diat theyreceived the un- 
usual sil^dce of Cadwallon on this high occasion as 
a bad omen. He cidled hastily on a young and am- 
bitious bard, named Caradoc of Menwygent, whose 
nsing fiune was likely soon to vie with the establish- 
ed reputation of Cadwallon, apd summoned him 
to sing something which might command the ap- 
plause of his sovereign and the gratitude of the 
OKHnpany. The young man was ambitious* and un- 
derstood the arts of a courtier. He commenced a 
poem, in nrhidi, although under a feigned name, 
lie drew such a poe^ picture of Eveline Beren- 
ger, that Gwenwyn was -enraptured ; and while 
all who had seen the beautifiil original at once re- 
cognized the resemUanoe, the eyes of the Prince 
confessed at once his- passion for the subject, 
and hig admiration of the poet. The figures of 
Celtic poetry, in themselves highly imagmative, 
were scarce sufficient, for the enthusiasm of the 
ambitious bard, rising in his tone as he perceived 
the feelii^ whic^ he was exciting. The praises 
of the Prince mingled with those of the Norman 
beauty ; and ^^ as a lion,''^ said the poet, '^ can 
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only be led by the hand of a chaste and beautiful 
maiden, so a chief can only admowledge the em* 
pire of the most virtuous, the most lovely of her 
flex. Who asks of the noon^y sun, in what 
quarter of the world he was bom ? and who shall 
ask of such charms as hers, to what country they 
owe their birth ?^^ 

: Enthusiasts in pleasure as m war, and possessed 
of imaginations whidh answered readily to the 
summons of their poets, the Wekh chiefs and 
leaders united in acclamations of applause ; and 
the song of the bard went fartiier to render popu- 
lar the intended alliance of the Prince, than had all 
die graver arguments of his priestly interoessdr. 

Gwenwyn himself, in a transport of delight, 
tore off the golden bracdets which he wore, to 
bestow them upon a bard whose song had pro- 
duced an e£fect so desirable; and said, as he 
looked at the silent and suUen Cadwalkm, '^ The 
(silent harp was never strung with golden wires.^ 
. ^^ Prince,^ answered the bard, whose pride was 
at least equal to that of Gwenwyn himself, ^^ you 
pervert the pt overb of Taliessin— it is the flatter- 
ing harp^ which never lacked golden ^trings.*^ 
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Gwenwyn, tuining sternly towards him, was 
about to make an angry answer, when the sudden 
appearance of Jorworth, the messenger whom he 
had dispatched to Raymond Berenger, arrested 
his purpose. This rude envoy entered the hall 
bare-legged, excepting the sandals of goat-skin 
which he wore> and having on his shoulder a 
doak of the same, and a short javeUn in his 
hand. The dust on his garments, add the flush 
on hiB brow, shewed with what hasty zeal his er- 
rand had been executed. Gwenwyn demanded of 
him eagerly, ^* What news firom GardeDoloureuse, 
Jorworth ap Jevan P^ 

^' I bear them in my bosom,^ said the son of Je- 
van ; andf with much reverence, he delivered to the 
Prince a packet, bound with silk, and sealed with 
the impression of a swan, the ancient cognisance 
of the House of Berenger. Himself ignorant of 
writing or reading, Gwenwyn, in anxious hast^ 
delivered the letter to CadwaUon, who usually 
acted as secretary when the chaplain was not in 
presence, as chanced ibea to be the case. Cad- 
waUon, looking at the letter, said briefly, '* I read 
no Latin. Ill betide the Norman, who writes to a 
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Prinoe of Powys in other language than that of 
Britain ! and well was the hour, when that alone 
was spoken from Tintadgel to CairleoiL^ 

Gwenwyn only replied to him with aa angry 
glance. 

^^ Where is Father Hugo ?^ said the impatieut 
prince. 

'* He assists in the church,** replied one of his 
attendants, ** for it is the feast of Saint ^ 

** Were it the feast of Saint David,^ said Gwen- 
wyn, '^ and were the pyx between his hands, he 
must come hither to me instantly !^ 

One of the chief henchmen sprang ofiP, to com- 
mand his attendance, and, in the meantime, Gwen- 
wyn eyed the letter containing the secret of his fate, 
but which it required an interpreter to read, with 
such eagerness and anxiety, that Caradoc, elated by 
his former success, threw in a few notes to divert, 
if possible, the tenor of his patron'^s thoughts du- 
ring the interval A light and lively air, touch- 
ed by a hand which seemed to hesitate, like the 
submissive voice of an inferior, fearing to inter- 
rupt his master^s meditations, introduced a stanza 
or two iqpplicablo to the subject.^ 
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^^ And what though thou, O scroU,^ he said, 
iqpostrophiciiig the letter, which lay on the table 
before his master, ^^ doest speak with the tongue 
of the stranger ? Hath not the cuckow a harsh note, 
and yet she tells us of green buds and springing 
flowers ? What if thy language be that of the 
stoled priest, is it not the same which binds hearts 
and hands together at the altar? And what 
though thou dehiyest to render up thy treasures, 
are not all pleasures most sweet, when enhanced 
by expectation ? What were the chace, if the 
deer dropped at our feet the instant he started 
from the coyer— or what value were there in the 
loye of the maiden, were it yielded without coy 
delay?" 

The song of the bard was here broken short 
by the entrance of the priest, who, hasty in obey- 
ing the summons of his impatient master, had not 
tarried to lay aside even the stole, which he had 
worn in the holy service ; and many of the elders 
thought it was no good omen, that, so habited, a 
priest should appear in a festive assembly, and , 
amid profane nrinstieky. 

The priest opened the letter of the Norman 
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Baron, and, struck with surprbe at the contents, 
lifted his eyes in silence. 

" Read it T exclaimed the fierce Gwenwyn. 

« 

^ So please you,** replied the more prudent 
chaplain, ^^ a smaller company were a. fitter au- 
dience." 

^Read it aloud I'" repeated the Prince, in a still 
higher tone ; ^^ there sit none here who respect not 
the honour of their prince, or who deserve not Ym 
confidence. Read it, I say, aloud ! and by Saint 
David, if Raymond the Noifman hath dare d ^ 

He stopped short, and, reclining on his seat, 
composed himself to an attitude of attention ; but 
it was easy for his fi)llowers to fill up the breaeh 
in his exclamation which prudence had tecami 
mended. ^ 

The voice of the Chaplain was low and ill-as^ 
sured as he read the following epistle :-^ 

" Raymond Berenger, the noble Nontian 
Knight, Seneschal of the Garde Doloureuse, to 
Gwenwyn, Prince of Powys, (May peace be be- 
tween them !) sendeth health. 
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** Your letter, Graying the hand of our daughter 
Eveline Berenger, was safely delivered to us by 
your servant, Jorworth ap Jevan, and we thank 
you heartily for the good meaning therein ex- 
pressed to us and to ours. But, considering within 
ourselves the difference of blood and lineage, with 
the impediments and causes of offence which have 
often arisen in the like cases, we hold it fitter to 
match our daughter within her own people ; and 
this by no case in disparagement of you, but sole- 
ly for the weal of you, of ourselves, and of our 
mutual dependants, who will be the more safe from 
the risk of quarrel betwixt us, that we essay not 
to draw the bonds of our intimacy more close than 
beseemeth. The sheep and the goats feed together 
in peace on the same pastures, but they mingle not 
in blood, or race, the one with the other. More- 
over, our daughter Eveline hath been sought in 
marriage by a noble and potent Lord of the 
Marches, Hugo de Lacy, the Constable of Ches- 
ter, to which most honourable suit we have return- 
ed a favourable answer. It is therefore impossible 
that we should in this matter grant to you the 
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boon you seek ; nevertheless, you shall at all 
times find us, in other matters, willing to pleasure 
your ; and hereunto we call God, and Our Lady, 
and Saint Mary Magdalene of Quatford, to wit- 
ness ; to whose keeping we heartily recommend you. 
^* Written by our command, at our Castle of 
Garde Doloureuse, within the Marches of Wales, 
1^ a reverend priest. Father Aldrovand, a black 
monk of the house of Wenlock ; and to which 
we have appended our seal, upon the eve of the 
blessed martyr Saint Alphe^us, to whom be ho* 
nour and glory .''^ 

The voice of Father Hugo faltered, and the 
scroll which he held in his hand trembled in his 
grasp, as he arrived at the conclusion of this epis- 
tle ; for well he knew that insults more slight than 
Gwenwyn would hold the slightest word it con- 
tained, were sure to put every drop of his Bri- 
tish blood into the most vehement commotion. 
Nor did it fail to do so. The Prince had gra- 
dually drawn himself up from the posture of re- 
pose in which he had prepared to listen to the 
epistle ; and when it concluded, he sprung on his 
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feet like a startled lion, sparniiig fifom him as he 
rose the foot-bearer, who rolled at some distance 
on the floor. ^' Priest,^ he said, " hast thou read 
that accursed scroll fidrly ? for if thou hast added, 
or duninished, one word, or one letter, I will have 
thine eyes so handled, that thou shah never read 
letter more 1^ 

The monk replied, trembling, (for he was well 
aware that the sacerdotal character was not uni« 
formly respected among the irascible Welchmen,) 
^* By the oath of my order, mighty prince, I 
have read word for word, and letter for letter.^ 

There was a momentary pause, while the fury 
of Gwenwyn, at this unexpected aflront, offered 
to him in the presence of all his Uckelwyr, (i e. 
noble chiefs, literally men of high stature,) seemed 
too big for utterance, when the silence was broken 
by a few notes firom the hitherto mute harp of 
Cadwallon. The Prince looked round at first 
with displeasure at the interruption, for he was 
himself about to speak ; but when he beheld the 
bard bending over his harp with an air of inspi- 
ration, and blending together, with unexampled 
skill, the wildest and most exalted tones of his art, 

17 
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he himself became an auditor instead of a speak* 
er, and Cadwallon, not the Prince, tseemed to be- 
come the central point of the assembly, on whom 
all eyes were bent, and to whom each ear was 
turned with breathless eagerness, as if his strains 
w^e the responses of an oracle. 

" We wed not with the stranger,^ — ^thus burst 
the song from the lips of the poet ** Vortigem 
wedded with the stranger ; thence came the first 
woe upon Britain, and a sword upon her nobles, and 
a thunderbolt upon her palace. We wed not with 
the enslaved Saxon — ^the free and princely sta^ 
seeks not for his bride the heifer whose neck the 
yoke hath worn. We wed not with the rapacious 
Norman — ^the noble hound scorns to seek a mate 
from the herd of ravening wolves. When was it 
heard that the Cymry, the descendants of Brute, 
the true children of the soil of fair Britain, were 
plundered, oppressed, bereft of their birth-right, 
and insulted even in their last retreats ? — ^when, 
but since they stretched their band in friendship 
to the stranger, and clasped to their bosoms the 
daughter of the Saxon ? Which of the two is fear^ 
ed ? — the empty water-course of summer, or the 
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channel of the headlong winter torrent ?— A maid- 
ea smiles at the summer-shrunk brook while she 
crosses it, but a barbed horse and his rider will 
fear to stem the wintry flood. Men of Mathraval 
and Powys, be the dreaded flood of winter Gwen- 
wyn, son of Cyyerliock !— -may thy plume be the 
foremost of its waves !^ 

All thoughts of peace, thoughts which, in them* 
selyes, were foreign to the hearts of the warlike 
British, passed before the song of Cadwallon like 
dust before the whirlwind, and the unanimous 
shout of the assembly declared for instant war. 
The Prince himself spoke not, but, looking proud- 
ly around him, flung abroad his arm, as one who 
cheers his followers to the attack. 

The priest, had he dared, might haye remind* 

ed Gwenwyn, that the Cross which he had assu< 

med ou his shoulder, had consecrated his arm to 

» 

the Holy War, and precluded his engaging in any 
civil strife. But the task was too dangerous for 
Father Hugo^s courage, and he shrunk from the 
hall to the seclusion of his own convent. Cara- 
doc, whose brief hour of popularity was past, 
also retired, with humbled and dejected looks, and 
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not without a glance of indignation at his trium- 
phant rival, who had so judiciously reserved his 
display of art for the theme of war, that was ever 
most popular with the audience. 

The chiefs resumed their seats no longer for 
the purpose of festivity, but to arrange in the 
hasty manner customary among these prompt war- 
riors the point on which they were to assemble 
their forces, which, upon such occasions, compre- 
hended almost all the able-bodied males of the 
country,— for all, excepting the priests and the 
bards, were soldiers, — and to settle the order of 
their descent upon the devoted marches, where 
they proposed to signalize, by general ravage, their 
sense of the insult which their prince had recd- 
Yedy by the rejection of his suit. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The nfidi mn nmnber'd, ttwl mtkt up mj life ; 
Here miut I stay, ud hue m; liTe miut end. 

Henry VI. Act I. Scene IT. 

When Raymond Berenger had dispatched his 
misBion to the Prince of Powys, he was not un- 
suspicious, thoa^ altogether fearless, of the re- 
sult. He sent mesacngers to the several depend- 
ants who held their fiefs by the tenure oicomage, 
and warned them to be on the alert, that he night 
receive instant notiee of the approach of the ene- 
my- These vassab, as is well known, occupied 
the numerous towers, which, like so many falcon- 
nests, had been built on the points most conve- 
nient to defend the frontiers^ and were bound to 
give signal of any incursion of the Welch, by blow- 
ing their horns ; which sounds, answered from tower 
to tower, and from staliou to station, gave the 
alarm for general d^ence. But although Ray- 
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mond considered these {nrecautions as necessary, 
from tbe fickle and precarious temper of his neigh* 
bours, and for maintaining his own credit as a sol- 
dier, he was far from believing the danger to be im- 
minent ; for the preparations of the Welch, though 
on a much more extensive scale than had lately 
been u»ial, were as secret, as their resolution of war 
had been suddenly adopted. 

It was upon the second morning after the me- 
morable festival of Castell-Coch, that the tempest 
broke on the Norman frontier. At first a single, 
long, and keen bugle-blast, announced the ap- 
proach of the enemy; presently the signals of 
alarm were echoed from every castle and tower on 
the borders of Shropshire, where every place of 
habitation was then a fortress. Beacons were 
lighted upon crags and eminences, the bells were 
rung backward in the churches and towns, while 
the general and earnest summons to arms announ- 
ced ai^ extremity of danger which even the inha- 
bitants of that unsettled cousrtry had not hitherto 
experienced. 

Amid this general alarm, Raymond Berenger, 
having busied himself in arran^ng his few but 
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gallant foUoireTS and adherents, and taken such 
modes of procuiing intelligence of the enemy^s 
strength and motions as were in his power, at 
length ascended the watch-tower of the castle, to 
observe in person the country around, already ob- 
scured in seyeral places by the clouds of smoke, 
which announced the progress and the ravages of 
the invaders. He was speedily joined by his fa- 
vourite squire, to whom the unusual heaviness of 
his master'^s looks was cause of much surprise, for 
till now they had ever been blithest at the hour 
of battle. The squire held in his hand his mas- 
ter's helmet, for Sir Raymond was all armed, sa- 
ving the head. 

" Dennis Morolt,'*' said the veteran soldier, ** are 
our vassals and liegemen all mustered ?^^ 

<< All, noble sir, but the Flemings, who are not 
yet come in.'' 

** The lazy hounds, why tarry they?** said 
Raymond, ^* 111 policy it is to plant such sluggish 
natures in our borders. They are like their own 
steers, fitter to tug a plough than foi^ aught that 
requires mettle.'^ 

" With your fevour,** said Dennis, " the knaves 
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can do good service notwithstanding. That Wil- 
kin Flammock of the Green can strike like the 
hammers of his own fulling-mill.^ 

^^ He will fight, I believe, when he cannot help 
it,^ said Raymond ; ^^ but he has no stomach for 
such exercise, and is as slow and as stubborn as a 
mule.*" 

^^ And therefore are his countrymen rightly 
matched against the Welch,**^ replied Dennis Mo- 
rolt, ^^ that their solid and unyielding temper may 
be a fit foil to the fiery and headlong dispositions 
of our dangerous neighbours, just as restless waves 
are best opposed by steadfast rocks.-— Hark, sir, I 
hear Wilkin Flammock^s step ascending the tur- 
ret-stair, as deliberately as ever monk mounted to 
matins.^' 

Step by step the heavy sound approached, un- 
til the form of the huge and substantial Fleming 
at length issued from the turret*door to the plat- 
form where they were conversing. Wilkin Flam- 
mock was armed in bright armour, cleaned with 
an exceeding care, which marked the neatness of 
his nation, and of unusual weight and thickness ; 
but, contrary to the custom of the Normans, en- 
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drely plain, and void of carving, gilding, or any 
sort of ornament. The bacinet, or steel cap, had 
no visor, and left exposed a broad countenance, 
with heavy and unpliable features, which announ- 
ced the character of his temper and understand* 
ing. He carried in his hand a heavy mace. 

*^ So, Sir Fleming,^ said the Castellane, ^^ you 
are in no huny, methinks, to repair to the ren- 
dezvous.^ 

" So please you,^ answered the Fleming, " we 
were compelled to tarry, that we might load our 
wains with our bales of cloth and other property.*^ 

" Ha ! wains ?— how many wains have you 
brought with you ?^ 

" Six, noble sir,* replied Wilkin. 

^^ And how many men ?^^ demanded Raymond 
fierenger. 

^^ Twelve, valiant sir,^ answered Flammock. 

" Only two men to each baggage-wain ? I won- 
der you would thus encumber yourself,^^ said Be- 
renger. 

" Under your favour, sir, once more," replied 
Wilkin, " it is only the value which I and my 
comrades set upon our goods, that inclines us t^ 
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defend them with our bodies ; and, had we been 
obliged to leave our cloth to the plundering clutch- 
es of yonder vagabonds, I should have seen small 
policy in stopping here to give them the oppor* 
tunity of adding murder to robbery* Gloucester 
should have been my first halting-place.^ 

The Norman* knight gazed on the Flemish ar- 
tizan, for such was Wilkin Flammock, with such 
a mixture of surprise and contempt, as excluded 
indignation. ^^ I have heard much,^ he said^ 
*^ but this is the first time that I have heard one 
with a beard on his lip avouch himself a coward.^ 

*^ Nor do you hear it now,'' answered Flam- 
mock, with the utmost composure^-^^ I am al- 
ways ready to fight for life and property ; and my 
coming to this country, where they are both in 
constant danger, shews that I care not much how 
often I do so. But a sound skin is better than a 
slashed one, for all that.'' 

" Well," said Raymond Berenger, " fight after 
thine own fashion, so thou wilt but fight stoutly 
with that long body of thine. We are like to have 
need for all that we can do. — Saw you aught ci 
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these rascaille Welch P-*->have they Gwenvyn''s 
banner amongst them?^ 

'^ I saw it with the white dragon displayed,^ 
replied Wilkin ; ^^ I could not but know it, since 
it was broidered in my own loom.^' 

Raymond looked so grave upon this intelli- 
gence, that Dennis Morolt, unwilling the Fleming 
should mark it, thought it necessary to withdraw 
his attention. ^^ I can tell thee,^^ he said to Flam- 
mock, ^^ that when the Constable of Chester joins 
us with his lances, you shall see your handy-work, 
the dragon, fly faster homeward than ever flew the 
shuttle which wove it." 

^^ It must fly before the Constable comes up, 
Dennis Morolt,'' said Berenger, " else it will fly 
triumphant over all our dead bodies." 

" In the name of God and the Holy Virgin f 
said Dennis, ^^ what may you mean, Sir Eiiight ? 
— ^not that we should fight with the Welch before 
the Constable joins us ?"— He paused, and then, 
well understanding the firm, yet melancholy 
glance, with which his master answered the ques- 
tion, he proceeded, with yet more vehement ear- 
nestness'—" You cannot mean it — ^you cannot in- 
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tend that yre fihall quit this castle, whidi we have 
so often made good against them, and contend in 
the field with two hundred men against thou- 
sands ? — Think better of it, my beloved master, 
and let not the rashness of your old age blemish 
that character for wisdom and warlike skill, which 
your former life has so nobly won.*** 

^^ I am not angry with you for blaming my 
purpose, Dennis,'^ answered the Norman, " for I 
know you do it in love to me and mine. But, 
Dennis Morolt, tlus thing must be— we must 
fight the Welchman within these three hours, or 
the name of Raymond Berenger must be blotted 
from the genealogy of his house." 

" And so we will — we will fight them, my 
noble master,'^ said the esquire ; " fear not cold 
counsel from Dennis Morolt, where battle is the 
theme. But we will fight them under the walls 
of the castle, with honest Wilkin Flammock and 
his cross-bows on the wall to protect our flanks, 
and afford us some balance agamst the numerous 
odds." 

" Not so, Dennis," answered his master—** in 
the open field we must fight them, or thy master 
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must rank but as a man-sworn knight Enow, 
that when I feasted yonder wily savage in my 
halls at Christmas, and when the wine was flow- 
ing fastest around, Gwenwyn threw out some 
praises of the fastness and strength of my castle, 
in a manner which intimated it was these advan* 
tages alone that had secur^ me in former wars 
from defeat and captivity. I spoke in answer, 
when I had far better been silent ; for what avail- 
ed my idle boast, but as a fetter to bind me to a 
deed next to madness ? If, I said, a prince of the 
Cymry shall again come in hostile fashion before 
the Garde Doloureuse, let him pitch his standard 
down in yonder plain by the bridge, and, by the 
word of a good knight, and the faith of a Christian 
man, Raymond Berenger will meet him as willing^ 
ly, be he many or be he few, as was ever Welch- 
man met withal.'' 

Dennis was struck speechless when he heard of 
a promise so rash, so fatal ; but his was not the 
casuistry which could release his mailer from the 
fetters with which his unwary confidence had 
bound him. It was otherwise with Wilkin Flam- 
n^bck. He stared — ^he almost laughed, notwith- 
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standiiig the reverence due to the Castellane, and 
his own insensibility to risible emotions. <^ And 
is this all ?^ he said. *' If your honour had pled- 
ged yourself to pay one hundred florins to a Jew 
or to a Lombard, no doubt you must hare kept 
the day, or forfeited your pledge ; but surely one 
day is as good as another to keep a promise for 
fighting, and that day is best in which the pro- 
miser is strongest. But indeed, after all, what 
signifies any promise over a wine-flaggon ?*" 

^^ It signifies as much as a promise can do that 
is given elsewhere. The promisor,'* said Beren- 
ger, " escapes not the sin of a word-breaker, be- 
cause he hath been a drunken braggart/' 

" For the sin," said Dennis, ^* sure I am, that 
rather than you should do such deed of dole, the 
Abbot of Glastonbury would absolve you for a 
florin.'' 

^^ But what shall wipe out the shame !" de- 
manded Berenger— -" how shall I dare to shew 
myself again among press of knights, who have 
broken my word of battle pledged, for fear of a 
Welchman and his naked savages ? No I Dennis 
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Morolt, epeak on it no more. Be it for weal ot 
woe, we fight them to-day, and upon yonder fair 
field.'' 

^' It may be,'* said Fkmmock, <^ that Gwen- 
wyn may have forgotten the promise, and so fail 
to appear to claim it in the appointed space ; for, 
as we heard, your wines of France flooded his 
Welch brains deeply." 

'^ He again alluded to it on the morning after 
it was made,*" said the Castellane-7*^ trust me, he 
will not forget what will give him such a chance 
of r^nOYing me firom his path for ever." 

As he spoke, they obserred that large clouds of 
dust, which had been seen at different points of 
the landscape, were drawing down towards the 
opposite side of the river, over which an ancient 
bridge extended itself to the appointed place of 
combat. They were at no loss to conjecture the 
cause. It was evident that Gwenwyn, recalling 
the parties who had been engi^ed in partial de- 
vastation, was bending with his whole forces to- 
wards the bridge and the plain beyond it. 

Let us rush down and secure the pass,^^ said 
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Dennis Morolt ; ^^ we may debate -with tliem with 
some equality by the advantage of defending the 
bridge. Your word bound you to the plain as to 
a field of battle, but it did not oblige you to fore- 
go such advantages as the passage of the bridge 
would afford. Our men, our horses are ready— -let 
our bowmen secure the banks, and my life on the 
issue.*" 

^^ When I promised to meet him in yonder 
field, I meant,^ replied Raymond Berenger, ^^ to 
give the Welchman the full advantage of equality 
of ground. I so meant it — he so understood it ; 
and what avails keeping my word in the letter, 
if I break it in the sense? We. move not till 
the last Welchman has crossed the bridge ; and 
then "" 

" And then,*" sud Dennis, " we move to our 
death ?— May God forpve our sins ! But— — ^ 

<* But what ?^ said Berenger ; " something sticks 
in thy mind that should have vent.^ 

" My young lady, your daughter the Lady 
Eveline— r — '^ 

" I have told her what is to be. She shall re- 
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mam in the castle, where I will leave a few cho- 
sen veterans, with you, Dennis, to command them. 
In twenty-four hours the siege will be relieved, 
and we have defended it longer with a slighter 
garrison. Then to her aunt, the Abbess of the 
Benedictine sisters — ^thou, Dennis, wilt see her 
placed there in honour and safety, and my sister 
will care for her future provision as her wisdom 
shall determine.'" 

" / leave you at this pinch r said Dennis Mo- 
rolt, bursting into tears — " / shut myself up 
within walls, when my master rides to his last of 
battles ! — /become esquire to a lady, even though 
it be to the Lady Eveline, when he lies dead im- 
der his shield ! — ^Raymond Berenger, is it for 
this that I have buckled thy armour so often .?" 

The tears gushed from the old warrior^s eyei^ as 
&st as from those of a girl who weeps for her lo- 
ver; and Raymond, taking him kindly by the 
hand, said, in a soothing tone, ^' Do not think, 
my good old servant, that, were honour to be 
won, I would drive thee from my side. But this 
is a wild and an inconsiderate deed, to which my 
fate or my folly has bound me« I die to save my 

IS 
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name from dishonour ; but, alas ! I must leave on 
my memory the charge of imprudence.^ 

^' Let me share your imprudence, my dearest 
master,^ said Dennis Morolt, earnestly ;— -^^ the 
poor esquire has no business to be thought wiser 
than his master. In many a battle my valour 
derived some little fame from partaldng in the 
deeds which won your renown — deny me not the 
right to share in that blame which your temerity 
may incur ; let them not say, that so rash was his 
action, even his old esquire was not permitted to 
partake in it ! I am part of yourself-— it is mur- 
der to every man whom you take with you, if you 
leave me behind.'' 

<< Dennis,'' said Berenger, <^ you make me feel 
yet more bitterly the folly I have yielded to. I 
would grant you the boon you ask, sad as it is — 
But my daughter—" 

" Sir Knight," said the Fleming, who had lis- 
tened to this dialogue with somewhat less than his 
usual apathy, ^^ it is not my purpose this day to 
leave this castle ; now, if you could trust my troth 
to do what a plain man may for the protection of 
my Lady Eveline- 
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it 


How, giirah !^ said Raymond; ^^ you do not 
propose to leave the castle ? Who gives you right 
to propose or dispose in the case, until my plea- 
sure is known ?^ 

^< I shall be sorry to have words with you. Sir 
Castellane,^ said the imperturbable Fleming; — 
^ but I hold here, in this township, certain mills, 
tenements, cloth-yards, and so forth, for which I 
am to pay man-service in defending this Castle of 
the Garde Doloureuse, and in this I am ready. 
But if you call on me to march from hence, lea- 
ving the same castle defenceless, and to offer up 
my life in a battle which you adaiowledge to be 
desperate, I must needs say my tenure binds me 
not to obey thee." 

'^ Base mechanic !" said Morolt, laying his hand 
on his dagger, and menacing the Fleming. 

But Raymond Berenger interfered with voice 
and hand-— ^^ Harm him not, Morolt, and blame 
him not. He hath a sense of duty, though not 
after our manner; and he and his knaves will 
fight best behind stone walls. They are taught 
also, these Flemings, by the practice of their own 
country, the attack and defence of walled cities 
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and fortresses, and are especially skilful in work- 
ing of mangonels and military engines. There 
are several of his coimtr3nnen in die castle, besides 
his own followers. These I propose to leave be- 
hind ; and I think they wiU obey him more readily 
than any but thyself— -how think^st thou? Thou 
would'^st not, I know, from a misconstrued point 
of honour, or a blind love to me, leave this im- 
portant place, and the safety of Eveline, in doubt- 
M hands r 

^^ Wilkin Flammock is but a Flemish clown, 
noble sir,'* answered Dennis, as much overjoyed 
as if he had obtained some important advantage ; 
^^ but I must needs say he is as stout and true as 
any whom you might trust ; and, besides, his own 
shrewdness will teach him there is more to be 
gained by defending such a castle as this, than by 
yielding it to strangers, who may not be likely to 
keep the terms of surrender, however fairly they 
may offer them.'' 

'^ It is fixed then," said Raymond Berenger. 
^' Then, Dennis, diou shalt go with me, and he 
shall remain behind. — Wilkin Flammock," he 
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said,, addressing the Fleming solemnly, ^' I speak 
not to thee the language of chivahy, of which 
thou knowest nothing ; bat, as thou art an honest 
man, and a true Christian, I conjure thee to stand 
to the defence of this castle. Let no promise of the 
enemy draw thee to any base composition*— no 
threat to any surrender. Relief must speedily ar- 
rive ; if you fulfil your trust to me and to my 
daughter, Hugo de Lacy will reward you richly—^ 
if you fail, he will punish you severely.'' 

^< Sir Knight,^ said Flammock, ^* I am pleased 
you have put your trust so far in a plain handy craft- 
man. For the Welch, I am come from a land for 
which we were compelled — ^yearly compelled— to 
struggle with the sea ; and they who can deal with 
die waves in a tempest, need not fear an undisci- 
plined people in their ftiry. Your daughter shall be 
as dear to me as mine own ; and in that faith you 
may prick forth — ^if, indeed, you will not still, like 
a wiser man, shut gate, down portcullis, up draw- 
bridge, and let your archers and my cross-bows 
man the wall, and tell the knaves you are not the 
fool that they take you for.'' 
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<< Good fellow, that must not be,^ said the 
Knight. '^ I hear my daughter's voice,^ he add- 
ed hastily ; ^^ I would not again meet her, again 
to part from hen To Heaven^s keeping I com- 
mit thee, honest Fleming — ^FoUow me, Dennis 
Morolt" 

The old castcllane descended the stair of the 
southern tower hastily, just as his daughter Eve- 
line ascended that of the eastern turret, to throw 
herself at his feet once more. She was followed 
by the Father jd^ldrovand, chaplain of her father ; 
by an old and almost'invalided huntsman, whose 
more active services in the field and the chase 
had been for some time chiefly limited to the su- 
perintendance of the Knight's kennels, and the 
charge especially of his more favourite hounds; 
and by Rose Flammock, the daughter of Wilkin, 
a blue-eyed Flemish maiden, round, plump, and 
fihy as a partridge, who had been for some time 
permitted to keep company with the high-bom 
Norman damsel, in a doubtful station, betwixt that 
of an humble fiiend and a superior domestic. 

Eveline rushed upon the battlements, her hair 
dishevelled, and her eyes drowned in tears, and 
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eagerly demanded of the Fleming where her fa- 
ther was ? 

Fhunmodcmadeaclumsy reverence, and attempt- 
ed some answer; but his voice seemed to fSul him* 
He turned his back upon Eveline without cere- 
mony, and totally disregarding the anxious in- 
quiries of the huntsman and .the chaplain, he said 
hastily to his daughter, in his own language, ^' Mad 
work ! mad work ! look to the poor maiden, Bosi- 
chen— Der alter Herr ist verruuM^^ 

Without further speech he descended the stairs, 
and never paused till he reached the buttery. 
Here he called like a lion for the controller of 
these regions, by the various names of Kammer- 
er, Keller-master, and so forth, to which the old 
Reinold, an ancient Norman esquire, answered 
not, until the Netherlander fortunately recollected 
his English title of butler. This, his regular name 
of office, was the key to the buttery hatch, and 
the old man instantly appeared, with his grey 
cassock, and high rolled hose, a ponderous bunch 
of keys suspended by a silver chain to his broad 

* The old lord is firantic. 
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leathern girdle, which, in consideration of the 
emergency of the time, he had thought it right 
to balance on the left side with a huge falchion, 
which seemed much too weighty for his old arm 
to wield. 

" What is your will,'*' he said, " Master Flam- 
mock ? or what are your commands, since it is my 
lord'^s pleasure that they shall be laws to me for 
a time ?'' , 

^* Only a cup of wine, good Meister Keller- 
master — ^buder, I mean.'*' 

^^ I am glad you remember the name of mine 
office,"' said Reinold, with some of the petty re- 
sentment of a spoiled domestic, who thinks that 
a stranger has been irregularly put in command 
over him. 

" A flagon of Rhenish, if you love me," an- 
swered the Fleming, " for my heart is low and 
poor within me, and I must needs drink of the 
b^t." 

^^ And drink yoii shall,'' said Reinold, " if 
drink will give you the courage which perhaps 
you may want."— He descended to the secret 
ciypts, of which he was the guardian, and return- 
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ed with a fiUrer flagon» which might contain 
about a quart-— ^^ Here is such wine,^ said Rdn- 
old^ ^' as thou hast seldom tasted,^ and was about 
to pour it out into a cup. 

" Nay, the flagon — ^the flagon, fiiend Rein- 
old; I love a deep and solemn draught when 
the business is weighty,^ said Wilkin. He seized 
on the flagon accordingly, and drinking a pre- 
paratory mouthful, paused as if to estimate the 
strength and flavour of the generous liquor. Ap- 
parently he was pleased with both, for he nodded 
in approbation to the butler ; and, raising the fla- 
gon to his mouth once more, he slowly and^gra- 
dually brought the bottom of the vessel parallel 
with the roof of the apartment, without sufiering 
one drop of the contents to escape him. 

^^ That hath savour, Herr Eellarmaster,^ sind 
he, while he was recovering his breath by in- 
tervals, after so long a suspense of respiration ; 
^^ biit, may heaven forgive you for thinking it the 
best I have ever tasted ! You little know the 
cellars of Ghent and of Ypres.^ 

*^ And I care not for them,^ said Beinold ; 

those of gentle Norman blood, hold the wines 
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of Gascony and France, generous, ligbt, and cor- 
dial, worth all the acid potations of the Rhine 
and the Neckar."^ 

<^ All is matter of taste,^^ said the Fleming ; 
<< but hark ye — Is there much of this wiqe in the 
ceUar ?'' 

^^ Methought, but now it pleased not your 
dainty palate,^^ said Reinold. 

" Nay, nay, my friend," said Wilkin, " I said 
it had savour — I may have drunk better-*but this 
is right good, where better may not be had. — 
Again, how much of it hast thou?'" 

/^ The whole butt, man,^^ answered the butler ; 
" I have broached a fresh piece for you." 

^^ Gt>od,^^ replied Flammock ; ^^ get the quart- 
pot of Christian measure ; heave the cask up into 
this same buttery, and let each soldier of this 
castle be served with such a cup as I have here 
flwallqwed. I feel it hath done me much good— 
my heart was sinking when I saw the black smoke 
arising from mine own frilling-miUs yonder. Let 
each man, I say, have a fidl quart-pot— *men de- 
fend not castles on thin liquors.^' 

I must do as you will, good Wilkin Flam- 
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mock,^ said the bailer ; ^* but I pray remember 
all men are not alike. That which will but warm 
your Flemish hearts, will put wildfire into Nor- 
man brains; and what may only encoiirage your 
countrymen to man thc^ walls, will make ours fiy 
over the battlements.^ 

^* Well, you know the conditions of your own 
countrymen best; serve out to them what wines 
and measure you list— only let each Fleming have 
a sol^nn quart of Rhenish.— But what will you do 
for the English churls, of whom there are a right 
many left with us P'* 

The old butler paused, and rubbed his brow«r— 
^^ There will be a strange waste of liquor,^ he said ; 
** and yet I may not deny that the emergency 
may defend the expenditure. But for the Eng- 
lish, they are, as you wot, a mixed breed, having 
much of your German suUenness, together with a 
plentiful touch of the hot blood of yonder Welch 
furies. Light wines stir them not ; strong heavy 
draughts would madden them. What think you 
of ale, an invigorating, strengthening liquor, that 
warms the heart without inflaming the brain P"^ 

« Ale !" said the Fleming.-'* Hum-ha-is 
your ale mighty, Sir Butler ?— is it double ale ?** 
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^< Do you doubt my skill ?^^ said tbe butler.—- 
^* March and October have witnessed me ever as 
they came round, for thirty years, deal with the 
best barley in Shropshire.-— You shall judge.^ 

He filled, from a large hogshead in the comer 
of the buttery, the flagon which the Fleming had 
just emptied, and which was no sooner reple- 
nished than Wilkin again drained it to the bot- 
tom. 

" Good ware," he said, " Master Butler, strong 
stinging ware. The English churls will fight 
like devils upon it — ^let them be furnished with 
mighty ale along with their beef and brown bread. 
And now, having given you your charge. Master 
Beinold, it is time I should look after mine own." 

Wilkin Flammock left the buttery, and with a 
mien and judgment alike undisturbed by the deep 
potations in which he had so recently indulged, 
undisturbed also by the various rumours concern- 
ing what was passing without doors, he made the 
round of the castle and its out-wx>rks, mustered 
the little garrison, and assigned to each their 
posts, reserving to his own countrymen the ma- 
nagement of the arblasts, or cross-bows, and of 
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the militaiy engines which were contrived by the 
proud Normans, and were incomprehensible to the 
ignorant English, or, more properly, Anglo-Sax- 
ons, of the period, but which his more adroit 
countrymen managed with great address. The 
jealousies entertained by both the Normans and 
EngUsh, at being placed under the temporary 
command of a Fleming, gradually yielded to the 
military and mechanical skill which he displayed, 
as well as to a sense of the emergency, which be- 
came greater with every moment. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Beside yon brigg out ower yon burn, 
Where the water bickereth bright and sheen, 

Shall many a falling courser spurn, 
And knights shall die in battle keen. 

PropJiecy of Thomas the Rymer, 

The daughter of Raymond Berenger, with the 
attendants whom we have mentioned, continued 
to remain upon the battlements of the Garde Do- 
loureuse, in spite of the exhortations of the priest 
that she would rather await the issue of this ter- 
rible interval in the chapel, and amid the rites of 
religion. He perceived, at length, that she was 
incapable, from grief and fear, of attending to, or 
tmderstanding his advice ; and, sitting down be- 
side her, while the huntsman and Rose Flammock 
stood by, endeavoured to suggest such comfort as 
perhaps he i^carcely felt himself. 

« This is but a sally of your noble fatherV 
he said ; << and though it may seem it is made 
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on great hasard, yet who ever questioned Sir Ray- 
mond Berenger^s policy of wars ? — ^He is close and 
secret in his purposes. I guess right well he had 
not marched out as he proposes, unless he knew 
that the noble Earl of Arundel, or the mighty 
Constable of Chester, were dose at hand.^ 

^^ Think you this assuredly, good father ? — Go, 
Raoul— go, my dearest Rose— look to the east — 
see if you cannot see banners or clouds of dust. — 
Listen-Glisten — hear you no trumpets from that 
quarter?^ 

^^ Alas ! my lady,^ said Raoul, ^^ the thunder 
of heaven could scarce be heard amid the howling 
of yonder Welch wolres." Eyeline turned as he 
spoke, and looking towards the bridge, she beheld 
an appalling spectacle. 

The river, whose stream washes on three sides 
the base of the proud eminence on which the cas- 
tle is situated, curves away from the. fortress 
and its corresponding village on the west, and the 
hill sinks downward to an extensive plain, so ex- 
tremely level as to indicate its alluvial origin. 
Lower down, at the extremity of this plain, where 
the banks again close on the river, were situated 
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the manufacturing houses of the stout Flemings, 
which were now burning m a bright 'flame. The 
bridge, a high, narrow combination of arches of 
imequal size, was about half a mile distant from 
the castle, in the veiy centre of the plain. The 
river itself ran in a deep rocky channel, was often 
unfordable, and at all times difficult of passage, 
giving considerable advantage to the defenders of 
the casde, who had spent on other occasions many 
a dear drop of blood to defend the pass, which 
Raymond Berenger^s fantastic scruples now indu- 
ced him to abandon. The Welchmen, seizing the 
opportunity with the avidity with which men grasp 
an unexpected benefit, were fast crowding over 
the high and steep arches, while new bands, col- 
lecting from different points upon the farther bank, 
increased the continued stream of warriors, who, 
passing leisurely and uninterrupted, formed their 
line of battleon the plain opposite to the castle. 

At first Father Aldrovand viewed their mo- 
tions without Mudety, nay, with the scornful 
smile of one who observes an enemy in the act of 
falling into the snare spread for them by superior 
skill. Raymond Berenger, with his little body 
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of infantry and cavalry, were drawn up on tbe 
easy hill which is betwixt the castle and the pliun, 
ascending from the former towards the fortress ; 
and it seemed clear to the Dominican, who had 
not entirely forgotten in the cloister his ancient 
military experience, that it was the Knight^s pur- 
pose to attack the disordered enemy when a certain 
number had crossed the rirer, and the others were 
partly on the farther side, and partly engaged in 
the slow and perilous manoeuyre of effecting their 
passage. But when large bodies of the white-man- 
tied Welchmen were permitted without interrup- 
tion to take such order on the plain as their habits 
of fighting recommended, the monk'*s countenance, 
though he still endeavoured to speak encourage- 
ment to the terrified maiden, assumed a different 
and an anxious expression ; and his acquired habits 
of resignation contended strenuously with his an- 
cient military ardour. ^^ Be patient,^ he said, 
*^ my daughter, and be of good comfort ; thine eyes 
shall behold the dismay of yonder barbarous ene- 
my. Let but a minute elapse, and thou shalt see 
them scattered like dust. — Saint George ! they will 
surely cry thy name now, op never !^ 
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The monk'^s beads passed meanwhile rapidly 
through his hands, but many an expression of 
military impatience mingled itself with his orisons. 
He could not conceive the cause why each suc- 
cessive throng of mountaineers, led under their 
difierent banners, and headed by their respective 
chieftaiiis, was permitted, without interruption, to 
pass the difficult defile, and extend themselves 
in battle array on the near side of the bridge,, 
while the English, or rather Anglo-Norman ca- 
valry, remained stationary, without; so much as, 
laying their lances in rest. There remained, he 
thought, but one hope— one only rational expla« 
nation of this unaccountable inactivity— this vo- 
luntary surrender of every advantage of grotmd, 
when that of numbers was so tremendously on the 
side of the enemy* Father Aldrovand concluded, 
that the succours of the Constable of Chester, 
and other Lord Marchers, must be in the im- 
mediate vicinity, and that the Welch were only 
permitted to pas& the river without opposition, 
tiiat their retreat might be the more effectually 
cut off, and their defeat, with a deep river in 
their rear, rendered the more signally calamitous. 
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Bateren while he dung to this hope, the monk's 
heart sunk within him, as, looking in eveiy di^ 
recti<m 6om which the expected succours might 
airiye, he could neither see nor hear the slightest 
token which announced their approach. In a 
firame of mind approachhig more nearly to despair 
than to hope, the old man continued altematoly 
to tell his beads, to gaie amdously around, and to 
address some words of ccmsolation in hn^en 
phrases to the young lady, until the general diout 
of the Welch, ringing from the bank of the river 
to the battlements of the castle, warned him, in a 
noto of exultation, that the very last of the Bri- 
tish had defiled through the pass, and that thdr 
whole fcrmidaUe array stood prompt for action 
upon the hither side of the river. 

TUs thrilling and astounding clamour, to which 
each of the Wdch lent his voice with all the 
energy of defiance, thirst of battle, and h(^e of 
inquest, was at length answered by the blast of 
the Norman trumpets, — the first sign of activity 
which had been exhibited on the part of Raymond 
Berengcr. But cheerily as they rung, the tnun- 
pets, in comparison of the shout which they an- 
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gwered, sounded like Ae wliistle of the stoat ma- 
riner amid the howling of the tempest. 

At the sme momoit when the trumpets were 
blown, Berenger gave ognal to the ardiers to db* 
charge their arrows, and the men-at*arms to ad* 
Tance under a haiLstorm of shafts, jarelins, and 
stimes, shot, darted, and slung by the Welch 
against Am steeUclad assailants. 

The yeteians of Raj^ond, on the other hand, 
stimulated by many victorious reoDlketions, con* 
fident in the talents of thdbr accomplished leader, 
and undismayed even by the desperation of their 
circumstances, charged the mass of the Welchmen 
inth their usual determined ralour. It was a gal« 
lant sight to see this little body of cavalry advance 
to the onset, their plumes floating above their 
helmets, their lances in rest, and projecting six 
feet in length before the breasts of didr cour- 
sers ; their shields han^g from their necks, that 
their left hands might have freedom to guide 
their homes; and the whole body rushing on 
with an equal ftont, and a momentum of speed, 
which increased with every moment. Such an 
onset might have startled naked men, (for soch 
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were the W^A^ in tespect of the mail-sheathed 
Nonnaiis,) bat it brought no terrors to the andent 
British^ who had long made it their boast that 
they expoeed their bare bosoms and white tunics 
to the hmces and swords of the men-at-arms, 
with as much confidence as if they had been bom 
invuhierable. It was not indeed in their power 
to withstand the wdght of the first shock, which^' 
breaking their ranks, densely as they were ar- 
ranged, carried the barbed horses into the very 
centre of their host, and well nigh up to the fatal 
standard, to which Raymond Bercnger, bound by 
his fatal vow, had that day conceded so much 
vantage-ground. But they yielded like the Inl- 
lows, which give way, indeed, to the gallant ship, 
but only to assiSl her sides, and to unite in her 
wake. With wild and horrible clamours, they 
closed their tumultuous ranks around Berenger 
and his devoted followers, and a deadly scene of 
strife ensued. 

The best warriors of Wales had on this occa- 
sion joined the standard of Gwenwyn ; the arrows 
of the men of Gwentland, whose skill in archery 
almost equalled that of the Normans themselves. 
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rattled on the helmets of the men-at>anns ; and 
the spears of the people of Dehenbarth, renowned 
for the sharpness and temper of their steel heads, 
were employed against the cuirasses not without 
fiital effect, Notwithstanding the protection which 
these afforded to the rider. 

It was in vain that the archery belongmg to 
Raymond^s little band, stout yeomen, who, for the 
most part, held possessions by military tenure, 
exhausted their quivers on the broad mark afford- 
ed them by the Welch army. It is probable, 
that every qbafib carried a Welchman'^s life on its 
point; yet, to have afforded important relief to 
the cavalry, now closely and inextricably engaged, 
the slaughter ought to have been twenty-fold at 
least. Meantime, the Welch, galled by tbid in- 
cessant discharge, answered it by vollies from 
their own archers, whose numbers made some 
amends for their inferiority, and who were sup- 
ported by numerous bodies of darters and slingers. 
So that the Norman archers, who had more than 
once attempted to descend from their position to 
operate a diversion in favour of Raymond and 
his devoted band^ were now so dosely engaged in 
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front, as obliged them to abandon all thoughts of 
soch a noT^nent* 

Meanwhile, that chiTalrous leadar, who from 
tho first had hoped &r no move than an honour- 
aUe death, laboured with all his power to render 
his fate signal by inyolying in it that of the Welch 
Pnnoe, the author of the war. He cautiously 
aToided the expenditure of his strength by hew« 
ing among the Bii&h ; but, with the shock of his 
mani^ed horse, repdled the numbers who pressed 
on him, and leaving the plebeians to the swords of 
his companions, shouted his war-cry, and made 
his way towards the &tal standard of Gwenwyn, 
beside which, discharging at once the duties of a 
skilfbl leader and a brave soldier, the Prince had 
stationed himself. Raymond^s experience of the 
Welch £^sition, subject equally to the highest 
flood, and most sudden ebb of passion, gave him 
some hope that a siiccessftd attack upon this point, 
followed by the death or capture of the Prince, 
and the downfidl of his standard, might even yet 
strike such a panic, as should change the for* 
tunes of the day, otherwise so nearly desperate. 
The veteran, therefore, animated his comrades to 
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the charge by voice aad example ; and, in spite 
of all opposition, forced his way gradually on- 
ward* But Gwenwyn in person, surrounded by 
his best and noblest champi^ms, offered a drfence 
as obstinate as the assault was intrej^d. In rain 
they were borne to the earth by the barbed horses, 
or hewed down l^^inYuln^fable riders. Wound- 
ed and overdirown, the Britons contii«ied their 
xesistance, dung round the legs of the Norman 
steeds, and cumbered thdr advMice ; while their 
brethren, thrusting with pikes, proved every joint 
and crevice of the {date and mail, or grappling 
with the men-at-arms, strove to pull them fiom 
their horses by main force, or beat them down 
with their Ulls and Welch hooks. And woe he* 
tided those who were by these various means dis- 
mounted, fOT the long sharp knives worn by the 
Welch soon pierced them with a hundred wound^ 
and were then only mercifid when the first which 
was inflicted was deadly. 

The combat was at this point, and had raged 
for more thim half an hour, when Berfenger, ha- 
vamg forced his horse within two spears^ length, of 
the British standard, be and Gwenwyn were «o 
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near to each other as to exchange tokens of mu- 
tual defiance. 

<< Turn thee, Wolf of Wales,"* sud Berenger, 
** and abide, if thou darest, one blow of a good 
knight^s swcHxl I Raymond Berenger spits at thee 
and thy banner.^ 

*^ False Norman churl !^ said Gwenwyn, swing- 
ing around his head a mace of prodigious weight, 
and already dottered with blood, ^* thy iron head- 
piece shall ill protect thy lying tongue, with which 
I will this day feed the ra^ens.^ 

Raymond made no fiirther answer, but pushed 
his horse towards the Prince, who advanced to 
meet him with equal readiness. But ere they 
came within reach of each other^s weapons^ a Welch 
champion, devoted like the Romans who opposed 
the elephants of Pyrrhus, finding that the armour 
of Raymond'^s horse resisted the repeated thrusts 
of his spear, threw himself under the animal, and 
stabbed him in the belly with his long knife. The 
noble horse reared and fell, crushing with his 
weight the Briton who had wounded him ; the 
hdmet of the rider burst its clasps in the fiill, and 
rolled away firom his head, giving to view his no- 
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ble features and gray hairs. He made more than 
one effort to .extricate himself from the falleii 
horse, but ere he could succeed, received his 
deathVwound from the hand of Gw^iwyn, who 
hesitated not to strike him down with his mace 
wh3e in the act of rising. 

During the whole of this Uoody day, Dennis 
Morolt^s horse had kept pace for pace, and his 
arm blow for blow, with his mastery's. It seemed 
as if two different bodies had been moving under 
one act of volition. He husbanded his strength, 
or put it forth, exactly as he observed his knight 
did, and was close by his side when he made the 
last deadly effort At that fatal moment, when 
Raymond Berenger rushed on the chief, the brave 
squire forced his way up to the standard, and, 
grasping it firmly, struggled for possession of it 
with a {^gantic Briton, to whose care it had been 
confided, and who now exerted his utmost strength 
to defend it. But even while engaged in this mor- 
tal struggle, the eye of Morolt scarcely left his 
master ; and when he saw him fidl, his own force 
seemed by sympathy to abandon him, and the 
British champion had no longer any trouble in hy- 
ing him prostrate among the slain. 
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The victory of the British was now complete. 
Upon the fall of their leader, the followers of Ray* 
mond Berenger would wilHngly have fled or soiv 
rendered. But the first was impossible, so closely 
had they been enveloped ; and in the cruel wars 
maintained by the Welch npon their frontiers, 
quarter to the vanquished was out of question. A 
few of the men-at-arms were lucky enough to dis- 
entangle themsdves from the tumult, and, not 
even attempting to enter the castle, fled in various 
(Sections, to carry their own fears among the in* 
habitants of tiie marches, by announcing the loss 
of the battle, and the fate of the far renowned 
Raymond Berettget, 

The archers oF the &llen leader, as they had 
never been «o deeply involved in the combat, 
which had been chiefly maintuned by the cavalry, 
became now, in their turn, the sole olgect of the 
enemy^s attacL But when they saw die multitude 
come roaring towards them like a sea, with all its 
wmves, they abandoned the bank which they had 
hitharto bravely decided, and began a regular ro« 
tieat to the casde in the best ord»r which they 
could,as the only remaining means of securingtheir 
lives. A few of their Hght^footed enemies attempt- 
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ed to intercept them, during the execution of this 
prudent manoeuyre, by outstripping them in thdr 
march, and throwing themselves into the hollow 
way which led to 4he castle, to i>ppo8e tbw re* 
treat. But the coolness of the English archers, 
aocustcmed to extremities of every kind, sup* 
ported them on the present occasion. While a 
part of them, armed with ghuTes and bills^ dis- 
lodged the Welch from the hollow way, the 
others, facing in the opposite direction, and part- 
ed into divisions, which alternately halted and re- 
treated, maintuned such a countenance as to check 
pursuit, and exchange a severe discharge of mis- 
siles with the Welch, by which both parties were 
considerable sufferers. 

At length, having left more than two-thirds of 
their brave companions behind, the yeomanry at- 
tained the point, which, being commanded by ar- 
rows and en^nes from the battlements, might be 
considered as that of comparative safety. A volley 
of large stones, and square-headed bolts of great 
size and thickness, effectually stopped the farther 
progress of the pursuit, and those who had led it 
drew back their desultory forces to the plain, where. 
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with shouts of jubilee and exultation, their ooun- 
tiymen were employed in securing the plunder of 
the field; while some, impelled by hatred and 
revenge, mangled and mutilated the limbs of the 
dead Normans, in a manner unworthy of their 
cause and their own courage. The feaffiil yells 
with which this dreadful work was consummated, 
while it struck horror into the minds of the slen- 
der garrison of the Garde Doloureuse, inspired 
them at the same time with the resolution rather 
to defend the fortress to the last extremity, than 
to submit to the mercy of so vengeful an enemy. 
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CHAPTER V. 

That Jdaron he to his castJe fled. 
To Barnard Castle then fled he) 
' The uttermost walls were eathe to win, 

The Earls have won them speedilie ; — 
The uttermost walls were stone and brick ; 

But though they won them soon anon. 
Long ere they won the inmost walls. 
For they were hewn in rock of stone. 

Percy's Religua of Ancient Poetry. 

Thk unhappy fate of the battle was soon evi* 
dent to the anxious spectators upon the watdU 
towers of the Garde Doloureuse, which name the 
castle that day too well deserved. With difficulty 
the confeiBsor mastered his own emotions to con-* 
trol those of the females on whom he attended, 
and who were now joined in their lamentation by 
many others — ^women^ children, and infirm old 
men, the relatives of those whom they saw enga* 
ged in this unavailing contest. These helpless 
beings had been admitted to the castle for securi- 
ty's sake, and they had now thronged to the battle-* 
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ments, firom which Father Aldrovand found diflS- 
culty in making them descend, aware that the 
sight of them on the towers, that should have ap- 
peared lined with armed men, would be an addi- 
tional encouragement to the exertions of the as- 
sailants. He urged the Lady Eveline to set an 
example to this groupe of helpless, yet untract- 
able mourners. 

Preserving, at least endeavouring to preserve, 
even in the extremity of grief, that composure 
which the manners of the dmes enjoined — for 
chivalry had its stoicism as well as philosophy 
-•-Eveline replied with a voice which she would 
fion have rendered firm, and which was tremulous 
in her despite-^^' Yes, fiither, you say well- 
here is no longer aught left for maidens to look 
upon. Warlike meed and honoured deed sunk 
when yonder white plume touched the bloody 
ground. — Come, maidens, there is no longer aught 
left us to see-— to mass, to mass — the tourney is 
over.** 

There was wildness in her tone, and when she 
rose, with the air of one who would lead out a pro- 
cession, she staggered, and would have fallen but 
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for the support of %he confessor. Hastily wrap- 
ping her head in her mlmtle, as if ashamed of the 
agony of grief which she could not restrain, and of 
which her sobs and the low moaning sounds that 
issued from under the folds enyeloping her face, 
declared the excess, she suffered Fathar Aldro- 
▼and to oonduct her whither he would. 

" Our gold,^ he said, « has changed to brass, 
our silver to dross» our wisdom to folly*-— it is His 
will, who confounds the councils of the wise, and , 
shortens the arm of the mighty^ To the chapel 
— ^to the chapel. Lady Eveline, and instead of 
vain repining, let us pray to God and the saints 
to turn away their displeasure, and to save tli^ 
feeble remnant from the jaws of the devouring 
wolf.** 

Thus speaking, he half led, half supported 
Eveline, who was at the moment almost incapable 
of thought and action, to the castle-chapel, where, 
sinking before the altar, she assumed the attitude 
at least of devotion, though her thot^hts, despite 
the {Hous words which her tongue faltered out 
medianically, were upon the field of battle, be- 
ll 
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side the body of her slaughtered parent. The 
rest of the mourners imitated thdr young lady in 
h^ devotional posture, and in the absence of her 
thoughts. The consciousness that so many of the 
gaixiison had been cut off in Raymond^s incautious 
sally, added to their sorrows the sense of personal 
insecurity, which was exaggerated by the cruelties 
which were too often exercised by the enemy, 
who, in the heat of victory, were said to spare nei- 
ther sex nor age. 

The monk, however, assumed among them the 
tone of authority which his character warranted, 
rebuked their wailing and ineffectual complaints, 
and having, as he thought, brought them to such 
a &tate of mind as, better be;came their condition, 
he left them to their private devotions, to indulge 
his own an^ous curiosity by inquiring into the 
defences of the castle. Upon the outward walls 
be found Wilkin Flammock, who, having done 
the office of a good and skilM captain in the mode 
of managing his artillery, and beaten back, as we 
have already seen, the advanced guard of the 
enemy, was.now with his own hand measuring out 
to his little garrison no stinted allowance of wine. 

17 
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" Have a care, good Wilkhi,'* said the ftther, 
^' that thou doest not exceed in this matter. 
Wine is, thou knowest, like fire and water, an ex« 
cellent servant, but a very bad master.^ 

*^ It will be long ere it overflow the deep and 
solid skulls of my countrymen,^ said Wilkin 
Flammock. ^* Our Flemish courage is like our 
Flanders horses^^the one n^eds the spur, and the 
other must have a taste of the wine-pot; but, 
credit me, father, they are of an enduring gene- 
ration, and will not shrink in the washing.— ^But 
indeed, if I were to give the knaves a cup more 
than enough, it were not altogether amiss, since 
they are like to have a platter the less.^ 

*' How do you mean ?^ criied the monk, starting^ 
^^ I trust in the saints the provisions have been> 
cared fbr ?*" 

** Not so well as in your convent, good father," 
replied Wilkin, with the same immovable stoli* 
dity of countenance. " We had kept, as you know, 
too jolly a Christmas to have a very fat Easter. 
Yon Welch hounds, who helped to eat up our 
victuak, are now like to get into our hold for the 
lack of them.'' 

VOL. I. F 
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'^ Thott talkest mere fony,^ answered the monk ; 
*' orders were last eyening given by our lord, 
(whose soul Grod assoihde !) to fetch in the neces- 
sary supplies from the country around."" 

<* Ay, but the Welch were too sharp set to per- 
mit us to do that at our ease this morning, which 
should have been done weeks and months since. 
Our lord deceased, if deceased he be, was one of 
those who trusted to the edge of the sword, and 
even so hath come of it Commend me to 9 cross- 
bow and a weH-victualled castle, if I must needs 
fight at all — ^You look pale, my good father, a 
cup of wine will revive you.** 

The monk motioned away from him the un- 
tasted cup, which Wilkin pressed him to with 
downish civility. " We have now, indeed,^ he 
said, ** no refuge, save in prayer."" 

<< Most true; good father,^ again replied the 
impassible Fleming ; ^^ pray therefore as much as 
youwiU. I will content myself with fasting, which 
will come whether I will or no." — At this moment 
a horn was heard before the gate. — ^^ Look to the 
portcullis and the gate, ye knaves ! — What news, 
Neil Hansen?'^ 


^^^■' 
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^< A messenger from the Welch tarries at the 
Mill-hill, just within shot of the cross-bows ; he 
has a white flag, and demands admittance.'^ 

^' Admit him not, upon thy life, till we be pre- 
pared for him,^ said Wilkin. ^< Bend the bomiie 
mangonel upon the place, and idioot him if he dare 
to stir from the spot where he stands till we get all 
prepared to receive him^^ said Flammock, in his 
native language. ^* And, Neil, thou houndsfoot, 
bestir thyself—let every pike,' Umce, and pole in 
the castle be ranged along the battlements, and 
pointed through the shot-holes— out up some ta- 
pestry into the shape of banners, and shew them' 
from the highest towers.-^Be ready, when I give 
a ognal, to strike ndkefy* and blow trumpets, if 
we have any ; if not, some cow-horns— anything 
for a noise. And, hark ye, Neil Hansen, do youj 
and four or five of your fellows, go to the armoury 
and slip on coats-of-mail ; our Netherlandish cors- 
lets do not appal them so much. Then let the Welch 
thief be blindfolded and brought in amongst lis— 
Do you hold up your heads and keep silence— 
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leave me to deal with him — only hare a care there 
be no English among us." 

The monk, who in his trayels had aG(|uired 
some slight knowledge of the Flemish language, 
had well nigh started when he heard the last ar* 
tide in Wilkin^s instructions to his countryman, 
but commanded himself, although a little surpri- 
sed, both at this suspiciouft circumstance, and at 
the readiness and dexterity with which the rough- 
hewn Fleming seemed to adapt his preparations 
to the rules of war and of sound policy. 

Wilkin, on his part, was not very certain whe- 
ther the monk had not heard and understood more 
of what he said to his countryman than what he 
had intended. As if to lull asleep any suspicion, 
i^hich Father Aldrovand might entertain, he le^ 
peated to him in English most of the directions 
which he had given, adding, ^' Well, good fa^. 
ther, what think you of it ?^ 

" Excellent well," answered the father, '* and 
done as you had practised war from the cradle, in- 
stead of weaving brpad-cloth." 

. "Nay, spare not your jibes, father," answer- 
ed Wilkin.—^' I know full well that you English 
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think that Flemings have nought In their brain- 
pan but sodden beef and cabbage ; yet you see 
there goes wisdom to weaving of webs.^ 

^^ Right, Master Wilkin Flammock,^ answer- 
ed the father ; ^^ but, good Fleming, wilt thou 
tell me what answer thou wilt make to the Welch 
Princess summons P^' 

. ^^ Reverend father, first tell me what the sum- 
mons will be,^ replied the Fleming. . 

^^ To surrender this castle upon the instant,^ 
answered the monk. " What will be your reply T^ 

*' My answer will be— Nay, unless upon good 
composition.'' 

<^ How, Sir Fleming ! dare you mention com- 
position and the Castle of the Garde Doloureuse, 
in one sentence ?^ said the monk. 

** Not if I may do better,'' answered the Fle- 
ming. ^^ But would your reverence have me 
dally imtil the question amongst the garrison be, 
whether a plump priest or a fat Fleming will be 
the better flesh to furnish their shambles ?^' 

" Pshaw," replied Father Aldrovand, " thou 
canst not mean such folly. Relief must arrive 
within twenty-four hours at farthest. Raymond 
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Berenger expected it fot certain within such a 
space.^ 

^^ Raymond Berenger hath been deceived this 
morning in more matters than one,^ answered the 
Fleming. 

^< Hark thee» Fhinderkin,^ answered the monk, 
whose retreat from the world had not altogether 
quenched his military habits and propensities, 
<< I counsel thee to deal uprightly in this matter, 
ai^ thou doest regard thine own life ; for here are 
' as. many English left alive, notwithstanding the 
slaughter of the day, as may well suffice to fling 
the Flemish bull-frogs into the castle-ditch, should 
they have cause to think thou meanest fiJsely, in 
the keeping of this c^tle, and the defence of the 
Lady Eveline.*" 

*y Let not your reverence be moved with un- 
necessary and idle fears,^ replied Wilkin Flam- 
mock — ^^ I am casteUane in this house, by com- 
mand of its lord, and what I hold for the advan- 
tage of mine.^rvice, that will I do.*^ 

*^ But I,^ said the angry monk, '^ I am the 
servant of the Fi^pe— the chaplain of this caatle. 
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V 

with power to bind and to unloose* I fear me thou 
art no true Christian^ Wilkin Flammock, but dost 
lean to the heresy of the mountaineers* Thou 
hast refiised to take the blessed cross— -thou hast 
breakfasted, and drunk both ale and wine, ere 
thou hast heard mass. Thou art not to be trust- 
ed, man, and I will not trust thee — I demand to 
be present at the conference betwixt thee and the 
Welchman.^ 

'^ It may not be, good father,^ said WiUdn, 
with the same smiling, heavy countenance, which 
he maintained on all occasions of- life, however 
urgent. ^^ It is true, as thou sayest, good father, 
that I have mine own reasons for not marching 
quite so far as the gates of Jericho at present ; and 
lucky I have such reason, since I had not been 
here to defend the gate of the Garde Doloureuse. 
It is also true that I may have been sometimes ob« 
L'ged to viisit my mills earlier than the chaplain was 
called by his zeal to the altar,* and that my sto- 
mach brooks not working ere I break my fast But 
for this, father, I have paid a mulct even to your 
worshipful reverence, and methinks smce you are 
pleased to remember the confession so exactly, 
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you dlould not forget the penance and the abso- 
lution.'^ 

The monk, in alluding to the secrets of the 
confessional, had gone a step beyond what the 
rules of his order and of -the church pennitted. 
He was baffled by the Fleming^s reply, and, find- 
ing him unmoved by the charge of heresy, he could 
only answer, in some confusion, ^^ You refuse, 
then, to admit me to your conference with the 
Welchman ?"* 

* " Reverend father,*' said Wilkin, " h altoge^ 
ther respecteth secular matters. If aught of reli- 
gious tenor should intervene, you shall be sum- 
moned without delay.**' 

*^ I will be there in spite of thee, thou Flemish 
ox,'' muttered the monk to himself, but in a tone 
not to be heard by the bystanders ; and so speak- 
ing, he left the battlements. 

Wilkin Flammock, a few minutes afterwards,' 
having first seen that al| was arranged on the bat- 
tlements, so as to ^ve an imposing idea of a 
strength which did not exist, descended to a small 
guard-room, betwixt theouterandinner gate, where 
he was attended by halfra^ozen of his own peo- 
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pie, disguised in the Normaii annour which they 
had found in the armoury of the castle, — ^their 
strong, tall, and bulky forms, and motionless pos- 
tures, causing them to look rather like trophies of 
some past age, than living and existing soldiers. 
Surrounded by these huge and inanimate figures, 
in a little vaulted room which almost excluded 
day-light, Flammock received the Welch envoy, 
who was led in blindfolded betwixt two Flemings, 
yet not so careftdly watched but that they per- 
mitted him to have a glimpse of the preparations 
on the battlements, which had, in fact, been made 
chiefly for the purpose of imposing on him. For 
the same purpose an occasional clatter of arms 
was made without ; voices were heard, as if officers 
were going their rounds ; and other sounds of ac- 
tive preparation seemed to announce that a nume- 
rous and regplar garrison was preparing to receive 
an attack. 

When the bandage was removed from Jorworth*s» 
eyes, — ^for the same individual who had formerly 
brought Gwenw3^^s offer of alliance, now bare 
his summons of surrender, — ^he looked haughtily 
around him, and demanded to whom he was to 
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deliver the oommands of his master, the Gwen- 
wyn, son of Cyvdioc, Prince of Powis. 

*^ His highness,^ answered Flammock, with his 
usual smiling indifference of manner, ^ must be 
contented to treat with Wilkin Flammock of the 
FulIing-miUs, deputed govemor of the Garde 
Doloureuse.^^ 

<* Thoudeputed governor f^exclidmed Jorworth ; 
^* thou !— a low*country weaver !— it is impossi- 
ble. Low as they are, the English Crogan cannot 
have sunk to a point so low, as to be commanded 
I^ thee /-—These nien seem English, to them I 
will deliver my message.^ 

*' You may if you will,** replied Wilkin, " but 
if they return you any answer save by signs^ you 
shall call me sehelm^ 

** Is this true ?" said the Welch envoy, looking 
towards the men-at-arms, as they seemed, by whom 
Flammock was attended ; '^ are you really come 
to this pass ? I thought that the mere having been 
bom on British earth, though the children of 
spoilers and invaders, had inspired you with too 
much pride to brook ihe yoke of a base mechanic. 
Or, if you are not courageous, should you not be 
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cautious ?— Well speaks tbe proverb, Woe to him 
that will trust a stranger !— Still mute — still silent P 
—answer me by word or sign— Do you really call 
and acknowledge him as your leader P^ 

The men in armour with one accord nodded 
their casques in reply to Jorworth^s question, and 
then remained motionless as before. 

The Welchman, with the acute genius of his 
country, suspected there was something in this 
which he could not entirely comprehend, but, pre- 
paring himself, to be upon his guard, he proceeded 
as follows: ^^ Be it as it may, I care not who 
hears the message of my sovereign, since it brings 
pardon and mercy to the inhabitants of this CasteU 
an Carrig,^ which you have called the Garde Do- 
loureuse, to epyer the usurpation of the territory 
by tl^ie change of the name. Upon surrender of 
the same to the Prince of Powis, with its depen- 
dencies, and with the arms which it contains, and 
with the maiden Eveline Berenger, all within the 
castle shall depart unmolested, and have safe con- 
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duct wheresoever they will, to go beyond the 
inarches of the Cymry /^ 

*' And howy if we obey not this summons ?^ 
said the imperturbable Wilkin Flammock. 

'^ Then shall your portion be with Raymond 
Berenger, your late leader,^ replied Jorworth, his 
eyes, whUe he was speakmg, gUncing with the 
Tindictive ferocity which dictated his answer. ^^ So 
many strangers as be here amongst ye, so many 
bodies to the ravens, so many heads to the gib- 
bet !— It is long smce the kites have had such a 
banquet of Inrdane Flemings and false Saxons.^ 

« Friend Jorworth,'' said Wilkin, " if such be 
thy only message, bear mine answer back to thy 
master. That wise men trust not to the words of 
others that safety, \rhich they can secure by their 
owndeeds. We havewalls high and strong enough, 
deep moats, and plenty of munition, both long- 
bow and arblast We will keep the castle, trust- 
ing the castle will keep us, till God shall send us 


succour.'' 
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Do not peril your lives on such an issue," 
said the Welch emissary, changing his language 
to the Flemish, which, from occasion^ communi- 
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cation with those pf that nation hi-Pembrokeshire, 
he spoke fluently, and which he now adopted, as 
if to conceal the purport of his discourse from the 
supposed English in the apartment. '^ Hark thee 
hither,^^ he proceeded, ^^ good Fleming ; knowest 
thou not that he in whom is your trust, the Con- 
stable De Lacy, hath bound himself by his vow 
to engage in no quarrel till he crosses the sea, and 
cannot come to your aid without perjury ? He 
and the other Lords Marchers have drawn their 
faces far northward to join the host of Crusaders. 
What will it avail you to put us to the toil and 
trouble of a long siege, when you can hope no 
rescue ?" 

'* And what will it avail me more,'' said Wil- 
kin, answering in his native language, and look« 
ing at the Welchman fixedly, yet with a counte- 
nance from which all expression seemed studious- 
ly banished, and which exhibited, upon features 
otherwise tolerable, a remarkable compound of 
dulnese and simplicity, ^' what will it avail me 
whether your trouble be great or small ?" 

" Coipe, friend Flammock,'' swd the Welch- 
man, << frame not thyself more unapprehemdve 
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than naitare hath fonnecl thee. The glen is dark, 
but. a sunbeam can light the side of it Thy nu 
ni66t efforta cannot prevent the fall of this castle ; 
but thou mayest hasten it, and that shall avail 
thee much*^ Thus speaking, he drew dose up to 
Wilkin, and sunk his voice to an insinuating 
whisper, as he said, ^^ Never did the withdrawing 
of a bar, or the raising of a portcullis, bring such 
vantage to Fleming as th^ may to thee, if thou 
wUt^ 

" I only know,'' said Wilkin, " that the draw- 
ing the one, and the dropping the other, have cost 
me my whole worldly substance.^ 

^^ Fleming, it shall be compensated to thee with 
an overflowing measure. The liberality of Gwen- 
wyn is ^ the summer rain.'' 

^^ My whole mills and building have been this 
morning burnt to the eart h ^ 

'^ Thou shalt have a thousand marks of silver, 
man, in the place of thy goods," said the Welch- 
man ; but the Fleming continued, without seem- 
ing to hear him, to number up his losses. 

'^ My lands are forayed, twenty kine driven off, 
and——'' 

10 
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^^ Threescore shall replace them,'^ interrupted 

Jorworth, *^ chosen from the most brightr$luniied 

« 

of the spoiL^ 

" But my daughter — but the Lady Eveline'* — 
said the Pleming, with some slight change in his 
monotonous voice, which seemed to express doubt 
and perplexity — " You are cruel conquerors,and — ^ 

^^ To those who resist us we are fearful^^ said 
Jorworth, ^^ but not to such as shall deserve cle- 
mency by surrender. Gwenwyn will forget the 
contumelies of Raymond, and raise his daughter 
to high honour among the daughters of the Cym. 
ry« Por thine own child, form but a wish for her 
advantage, and it shall be fulfilled to the utter^ 
most Now, Pleming, we understand each other."* 

^^ I understand thee, at least,** said Flammock. 

" And I thee, I trust,** said Jorworth, bend- 
ing hi#keen, wild blue eye on the stolid and un- 
expressive face of the Netherlander, like an eager 
student who seeks to discover some hidden and 
mysterious meaning in a passage, the direct im- 
port of which seems trite and trivial. 

<< You believe that you understand me,** said 
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Wffldb ; ^ but heie lies the diflBculty^^which of 
us shall trust the other ?^ 

*' Darest thou ask IT answered Jor^orth. '* Is 
it for thee, or such as thee, to express doubt of 
the purposes of ^e Prince of Powis ?^ 

*^ I know them not, good Jorworth, but through 
thee ; and well I wot thou art not one who will 
let thy tra£Sc miscarry for want of aid from the 
breath of tby mouth.'*^ 

'^ As I am a Christian man,^^ said Jorworth, 
hurrying asseveration on asseyeration^ — ^' by the 
soul of my father — by the faith of my mother-^by 
the black rood o f ^ 

^* Stop, good Jorworth— thou heapest thine 
oaths too thickly on each other, to value them to 
the right estimate,**^ said Flammock ; ^^ that which 
is so lightly pledged, is sometimes not thought 
worth redeeming. Some part of the promised 
guerdon in hand the whilst, were worth an bun- 
dred oaths."" 

^^ Thou suspicious churl, darest thou doubt my 
word ?"* 

^^ No^^by no means,^ answered Wilkin ; 
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^ ne^erthdesg I will believe thy deed more rea- 
dily.^ 

" To the point, Fleming," said Jorworth — 
" What wouldst thou have of me ?** 

'^ Let me have some present sight of the money 
thou (fidst promise, and I will think of the rest of 
thy proposal." 

*^ Base silver-broker!" answered Jorworth, 
** thinkest thou theTrince of Powis has as many 
money-bags, as the merchants of thy land of sale 
and barter? He gathers treasures by his con- 
quests, as the water-spout sucks up water by its 
strength ; but it is to disperse them among his 
followers, as the cloudy column restores its con- 
tents to earth and ocean. The silver that I 
promise thee has yet to be gathered out of the 
Saxon chests — ^nay, the casket of Berenger him- 
self must be ransacked to make up the tale." 

^^ Methinks I could do that myself, (having 
full power in the castle,) and so save you a la- 
bour," said the Fleming. 

" True," answered Jorworth, " but it would 
be at the expense of a cord and a noose, whether 
the Welch took the place or the Normans relieved 
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it-— the one would expect their booty entire-r-the 
other their countryman^s treasures to be delivered 
undiminished.^ 

*^ I may not gainsay that^^ fiaid the Fleming. 
« Well, say I were content to trust you thus fer, 
why not return my cattle, which are in your own 
hands, and at your disposal ? If you do not plea- 
sure me in something befi»rehand« what can I ex- 
pect of you afterwards ?^ 

^^ I would pleasure you in a greater matter,^ an* 
swered the equally suspicious Welchman. ^^ But 
what would it avail thee to have thy cattle with* 
in the fortress P They can be better cared for on 
the pl«n beneath/^ 

** In faith,^ replied the Fleming, ^^ thou sayest 
truth — ^they will be but a trouble to us here, 
where we have so many already provided for the 
use of the garrison. — And yet, when I consider it 
more closely, we have enough of forage to main- 
tain all we have, and more. Now, my cattle are 
of a peculiar stock, brought from the rich pas- 
tures of Flanders, and Iidesire to have them re- 
stored ere your axes and Welch hooks be busy 
with their hides.'" 
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** You shall have them this night, hide and 
liom,^ said Jorworth ; ^^ it is but a smaU earnest 
of a great boon.'' 

'^ Thanks to your munificence,'' said the Fie* 
ming; ^^ I am a simple-minded man, and bound 
ay wishes to the recovery of my own property." 

^^ Thou wilt be ready, then, to deliver the 
casde ?" said Jorworth. 

^^ Of that we will talk ferther to-morrow,'^ said 
Wilkin Flammock ; ^^ if these English and Nor- 
mans should suspect such a purpose, we should 
have wild work — ^they must be fully dispersed ere 
I Qtak hold farther communicatioii on the subject 
Meanwhile, I pray thee, depart suddenly, and as 
if offended with the tenor of our discourse." 

^* Yet would I fain know something more fixed 
and absolute," said Jorworth. 

^* Impossible — impossible," said the Fleming; 
^' see you not yonder tall fellow begins already to 
handle his dagger — Go hence in haste, and angri-. 
ly — and forget not the cattle." 

" I will not forget them," said Jorworth ; " but 
if thou keep not faith with us——" 

So speaking, he left the apartment with a ges- 
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ture of menace, partly really directed to Wilkin 
himself, partly assumed in consequence of his ad- 
yice. Flammock replied in English, as if that 
all around might understand what he said, 

'^ Do thy worst, Sir Welchman f I am a true 
man ; I defy the proposals of rendition, and will 
hold out this castle to thy shame and thy mas- 
ter's ! — Here— let him be. blindfolded once more, 
and returned in safety to his attendants without ; 
the next Welchman who appears before the gate 
of the Garde Poloureuse, shall be more sharply 
received.^ 

The Welchman was blindfolded and with- 
drawn, when, as Wilkin Flammock himself left 
the guard-room, one of the seeming men-at-arms 
who had been present at the interview, said in 
his ear in Englidi, ^^ Thou art a false traitor, 
Flammock, and shalt die a traitor's death V* 

Startled at this, the Fleming would have ques- 
tioned the man farther, but he had disappeared so 
soon as the words were uttered. Flammock was 
disconcerted by this circumstance, which shewed 
him that his interview with Jorworth had been 
observed, and its purpose known or conjectured, 
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by some one who was a stranger to his confidence, 
and might thwart his intentions ; and he quickly, 
after learned that this was the case. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


The daughter of the slaughtered Raymond 
had descended from the elevated station whence 
she had beheld the field of battle, in the agony 
of grief natural to a child whose eyes have beheld 
the death of an honoured and beloved father. But 
her station, and the principles of chivalry in which 
she had been trained up, did not permit any pro- 
longed or needless indulgence of inactive sorrow. 
In raising the young and beautiful of the femide 
sex to the rank of princesses, or rather goddesses, 
the spirit of that singular system exacted from 
them, in requital, a tone of character, and a line of 
conduct, superior and something contradictory to 
that of natural or merely human feeling. Its he- 
roines frequently resembled portraits shewn by an 
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^MTtificial ligbt — stxoiig and luminous, and which 
placed in high relief the objects on which it was 
tumed ; but having still something of adventi- 
tious splendour, which, compared with that of the 
natural day, seemed glaring and exaggerated. 

It was not permitted to the orphan of the Garde 
Doloureuse, thedaughter of a line of heroes, whose 
stem was to be found in the race of Thor, Balder, 
Odin, and other deified warriors of the North, 
whose beauty was the theme of a hundred min^ 
strels, and her eyes the leading star of half the 
chivalry pf the warlike marches of Wales, to 
mourn her sice with the ineffectual tears of a vil- 
lage maiden. Young as she was, and horriUe as 
was the incident whidi she had but that instant 
witnessed, it was not altogeth^ so appalling to her 
as to a maiden whose eye had not been accustom* 
ed to the rough, and often fetal sports of chivaby, 
and whose uemdence had vat been among scenes 
and men where war and deadi had been the un- 
ceasing theme of every tongue, whose imagination 
had not been familkrized with wild and Uoody 
events^ or, finally, who had not been truned up 
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to consider an honourable '^ death under shield,^ as 
that of a field of battle was termed, as a more de- 
sirable termination to the life of a warrior, than that 
lingering and unhonoured fate which comes slowly 
on, to conclude the listless and helpless inactivity 
of prolonged old age. Eyeline, while she wept for 
her father, felt her bosom glow when she recollect- 
ed that he died in the blaze of his fame, and 
amidst heaps of his slaughtered enemies; and 
when she thought of the exigencies of her own si- 
tuation, it was with the determination to defend 
her own liberty, and to avenge her father s death, 
by every means which Heaven had left within 
her power. 

The aids of religion were not forgotten ; and 
according to the custom of the times, and the doc- 
trines of the Roman church, she endeavoured to 
propitiate the favour of Heaven by vows as well 
as prayers. In a small crypt, or oratory, adjoin- 
ing to the chapel, was hung over an altar-piece, 
on which a lamp constantly burned, a small pic- 
ture of the Virgin Maiy, revered as a household 
and peculiac deity by the family of Berenger, one 
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,of whose ancestors had brought it from the Holy 
Land, whither he had gone upon pilgrimage. It 
was of the period of the Lower Empire, a Gre- 
. cian painting, not unUke those which in Catholic 
countries are often imputed to the Evangelist 
Luke. The crypt in which it was placed was 
accounted a shrine of uncommon sanctity — ^nay, 
supposed to have displayed miraculous powers ; 
and Eveline, by the daily garland of flowers which 
she offered, and by the constant prayers with 
which they were accompanied, had constituted 
herself the peculiar votaress of Our Lady of the 
Garde Doloureuse, for so the picture was named. 
Now, apart &om others, alone, and in secrecy, 
sinking in the extremity of her sorrow before the 
shrine of her patroness, she besought the protec- 
tion of kindred purity for the defence of her free- 
dom and honour, and invoked vengeance on the 
wdld and treacherous chieftain who had slain her 
father, and was now beleaguering her place of 
strength. Not only did she vow a large donative 
in lands to the shrine of the protectress whose aid 
she implored ; but the oath passed her lips, (even 
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though they faltered, and though something with- 
in her remonstrated against the vow,) that what* 
soever favoured knight Our Lady of the Garde 
Doloureuse might employ for her rescue, should 
obtain from her in guerdon whatever boon she 
might honourably grant, were it that of her vir- 
gin hand at die holy altar. Taught as she was 
to believe, by the assurances of many a knight, 
that such a surrender was the highest boon which 
Heaven could bestow, she felt as discharging a debt 
of gratitude when she placed herself entirely at the 
disposal of the pure and blessed patroness in whose 
aid she confided. Perhaps there lurked in this 
devotion some earthly hope of which she was her- 
self scarce conscious, and which reconciled her to 
the indefinite saerifioe thus freely offered. The Vir^ 
gtn, (this flattering hope might insinuate,) kindU 
est and most benevolent of patronesses, will use 
cotnpaasioBately the poif er Ke8^[ned to her, and 
He will be the frrroured champion of Maria, upon 
whom her votaress wesdd mosA willingly oonfisr 
favour. 

B^it i( thcve was such a hope, as sesaetihiBg 
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selfii^ will often mingle with our noblest and pu- 
rest emotions, it arose unconsdous of Eveline 
herself, who. In the full assurance of implicit futh, 
and fixing on the representatire of her adoration, 
eyes in which the most earnest supplication, the 
most humble confidence, struggled with unlndden 
tears, was perhaps more beautiful than she had 
been seen, when, young as she was, she was select- 
ed to bestow the prize of chivalry in the lists of 
Chester. It was no wonder that, in such a mo- 
ment of high excitation, when prostrated in devo- 
tion before a being of whose power to protect 
her, and to make her protection assured by a vi- 
sible sign, she doubted nothing, the Lady Eve- 
line conceived she saw with her own eyes the ae- 

r 

ceptance of her vow. As she gazed on the pietfoise 
with an overstrained eye, and an pagination heat- 
ed with ^ithnsiasm, the expression seemed to al- 
ter fipom, the hard ou^iine, fashioned by the Gretk 
painter ; the eyes appeaared to become animated, 
and to return with looks of compassion the sop^ 
pliant entreaties of the votaress, and the mbufir 
vinbly arranged itsdf into a smile of inexpressible 
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sweetness. It even seemed to her that the head 
made a gentle inclination. 

Overpowered by supernatural awe at appear^ 
ances, of which her faith permitted her not to 
question the reality, the Lady Eveline folded her 
arms on her bosom, and prostrated her forehead 
on the pavement, as the posture moit fitting to 
listen to divine communication. 

But her vision went not so far ; there was nei- 
ther sound nor voice, and when, after stealing her 
eyes all around the crypt in which she knelt, she 
again raised them to the figure of Our Lady, the 
features seemed to be in the form in which the lim- 
ner had sketched them, saving that, to Eveline'^s 
imagination, they still retained an august and yet 
gracious expression, which she had not before re- 
marked upon the countenance. With awfiil reve- 
rence, almost amounting to fear, yet comforted, 
and even elated, with the visitation she had witness- 
ed, the maiden repeated again and again the ori- 
sons which she thought most grateful to the ear of 
her benefactress; and, ri3ing at length, retired 
backwards, as from the presence of a sovereign, 
until she attained the outer chapel. 
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Here one or two females still knelt before the 
saints which the walls and niches presented for 
adoration ; but the rest of the terrified suppliants, 
too anxious to prolong their devotions, had dis- 
persed through the castle to learn tidings of their 
friends, and to obtain some refreshment, or at least 
some plac#of repose for themselves and their fami- 
lies. 

Bowing her head, and muttering an ave to each 
saint as she passed his image, (for impending 
danger makes men observant of the rites of devo- 
tion,) the Lady Eveline had almost reached the 
door of the chapel, when a man-at-arms, as he 
seemed, entered hastily ; and, with a louder voice 
than suited the holy place, unless when need was 
most urgent, demanded the Lady Eveline. Im- 
pressed with the feelings of veneration which the 
late scene had produced, she was about to rebuke 
his military rudeness, when he spoke again, and in 
anxious haste, " Daughter, we are betrayed !^ and 
though the form, and the coat-of-mail which co- 
vered it, were those of a soldier, the voice was 
that of Father Aldrovand, who, eager and anxious 


^ 
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at the sarnie time, diseng^iged himself fradi the tnail 
hood) and shewed his countenance. 

" Father,^ she said, ** what means this ? Have 
you forgotten the confidence in Heaven which you 
are wont to recommend, that you bear other arms 
than your order assigns to you ?^ 

*^ It may come to that ere long,^ iriiid Father 
Aldrovand ; *^ for I was a soldier ere I was a 
monL But now I have donn'^d this harness to 
discover treachery, not to resist force. Ah ! my 
beloved daughter — ^we are dreadfully beset — to^^ 
men withottt^-iraitors within! The false Fleming, 
Wilkin Flammock, is treating for the surrender 
of the castle T 

** Who dares say so ?^ said a veiled female, who 
had been kneeling unnoticed in a sequestered oor« 
ner of the chapel, but who now started up and 
came boldly betwixt Lady Eveline and the monk. 
^^ Go hence, thou saucy minion,^ said the monk, 
surprised at this bold interruption ; ^^ this con* 
cems not thee.^^ 

^* But it doth concern me,^ said the damsel, 
throwing back her veil, and discovering the ju- 
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Tenile countenance of Rose, the daughter of 
Wilkin Elammock, her eyes sparkling, and her 
cheeks blushing with anger, the vehemence of 
which made a singular contrast with the very fair 
complexion, and almost infantine features of the 
speaker, whose whole form and figure was that of 
a girl who h $s scarce emerged firom childhood, and 
indeed whose general manners were as gentle and 
bashful as they now seemed bold, impassioned, 
and undaunted.— ^^ Doth it not concern me,^ she 
said, ^* that my father^s honest name should be 
tainted with treason?' Doth it not concern the 
stream when the fountain is troubled? It doth 
concern me, and I will know the author of the ca- 
lumny.'' 

^^ Damsel,'' said Eveline, ^^ restrain thy useless 
passion ; the good father, though he cannot in- 
tentionally calumniate thy father, speaks, it may 
be, from false report." 

" As I am an unworthy priest," said the fa- 
ther, ^^ I speak from the report of my own ears. 
Upon the oath of my order, myself heard this 

Wilkin Flanunock chaffering with the Welch- 

15 
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man for the Burrender of the Garde Doloureuge. 
By help of this hauberk and mail hood, I guned 
admittance to a conference where he thought there 
were no English ears. They spoke Flemish too, 
but I knew the jargon of old.^^ 

^^ The Flemish,^* said the angry maiden, whose 
headstrong passion led her to speak first in an- 
swer to the last insult o£Pered, *^ is no jargon like 
your piebald English, half Norman, half Saxon, 
but a noble Gothic tcmgue, spoken by the brave 
warriors who fought against the Roman Kaisars, 
when Britain bent the neck to them — and as for 
this he has said of Wilkin Flammock,^' she con- 
tinued, collecting her ideas into more order as she 
went on, *^ believe it not, my dearest lady ; but, as 
you value the honour of your own noble father, con- 
fide, as in the Evangelists, in the honesty of mine !'" 
This she spoke with an imploring tone of voice, 
mingled with sobs, as if her heart had been break- 
ing, 

Eveline endeavoured to soothe her attendant 
" Rose,"' she said, " in this evil time suspicions 
will light on the best men, and misunderstandings 
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wQl arise among the best friends. Let us hear the 
good father state what he hath to charge upon 
your parent. Fear not but that he shall be heard 
in his defence. Thou wert wont to be quiet and 
reasonable.'' 

*^ I am neither quiet nor reasonable on this 
inatter," said Rose, with redoubled indignation ; 
*' and it is ill of you, lady, to Usten to the false- 
hoods of that reverend mummer, who is neither 
true priest nor true soldier. But I will fetch one 
who shall confront him either in casque or cowl." 

So saying, she went hastily out of the chapel^ 
while the monk, after some pedantic circumlocu- 
tion, acquainted the Lady Eveline with what he 
had overheard betwixt Jorworth and Wilkin ; and 
proposed to her to draw together the few English 
who were in the castle, and take possession of the' 
innermost square tower ; a keep which, as usual 
in Gothic fortresses of the Norman period, was 
situated so as to make considerable defence, even 
after the exterior works of the castle, which it com- 
manded, were in the hand of the enemy. 

^^ Father,'' said Eveline, still confident in the 
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vision she had lately witnessed^ *^ this were good 
counsel in extremity ; but otherwise, it weve to 
create the v^y evil we fear^ by setting our garri- 
son at odds amongst themselves. I have a strong, 
and not unwarranted confidence, good father, in 
our Uessed Lady of this Garde Doloureuse, that 
we will attain at once ven^ance on our barbarous 
eDemies, and escape from our present jeopardy ; 
and I call you to witness the vow I have made, 
that to him whom Our Lady should employ to 
work us succour, I will refuse nothing, were it my 
&ther^B inheritance, or the hand of his daughter."*^ 

^ Ave Maria ! Ave Jtegina Codi r said the 
priest ; ^^ on a rock more sure you could not have 
foundedyour trust. — ^But,daugbter,^ hecontinued, 
after the proper ejaculation bad been made, ^^ have 
you never heard, even by a hint, that there was a 
treaty for your hand betwixt our much honoured 
lord, of whom we are cruelly bereft;, (may Grod 
assoilzie his soul !) and the great house of Lacy ?^ 

<* SiHnethiog I may have heard,"^ said Eveline, 
dropping. her eyes, while a sli^t tinge su&sed 
her cheek ; ^^ but I refer me to the disposal of 
Our Lady of Succour and Consolation.^ 
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As she spoke, Rose entered the chapel with the 
sBme viyadty she had shewn ia leaving it, lead- 
ing by the) hand her fiither, whose slugg^ 
though firm step, vacant countenance, and heavy 
demeanour, formed the strongest contrast to the 
rapidity of her motions, and the anxious anim»- 
Jaon of h^ address. H^ task of dragging him 
f(»rward might have reminded the spectator of 
some of those ancient monuments on which a small 
cherub, singularly inadequate to the task, is often 
represented as hoisting upward towards the em- 
pyrean the fleshly bulk of some ponderous tenant 
of the tomb, whose disproportioned weight bids 
fair to render ineffectual the benevolent and spi- 
rited exertions of its fluttering guide and assist- 
ant 

" Roschen — my child — ^what grieves thee?*** 
said the Netherlander, as he yielded to his daugh- 
ter's violence with a smile, which, being on the 
countenance of a fi»ther, had more of expression 
and feeling than those which seemed to have made 
their constant dwelliJ^ upon his lips. 

■ 

*^ Here stands my father,'^ said the impatient 
maiden ; ^' impeach him with treason, who can or 
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dare I There stands Wilkin Flammock, son of 
Dieterick the Cramer of Antwerp, — ^let those ac- 
cuse him to his face who slandered him behind 
his back I"* 

" Speak, Father Aldrovand/^ said the Lady 
Eveline; *^ we are young in our lordship, and, alas I 
the duty hath descended upon us in an evil hour, 
yet we will, so may God and Our Lady help us, 
hear and judge of your accusation to the utmost of 
our power.'' 

^^ This Wilkin Flammock,^ said the monk, 
^^ however bold he hath made himself in viUainy, 
dares not deny that I heard him with my own 
. ears treat for the surrender of the castle." 

'^ Strike him, father !'' said the indignant Rose, 
— -*^ strike the disguised mummer ! The steel hau- 
berk may be struck, though not the monk^s frock 
— strike him, or tell him that he lies foully r 

^^ Peace, Roschen, thou art mad," said her fa- 
ther, angrily ; ^^ the monk hath more truth than 
sense about him, and I would his ears had been 
farther off when he thrust them into what concern-* 
cd him not." 

Rose's coui^tenance fell when she heard her fa-^ 
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ther bluntly avow the treasonable communication 
of which she had thought him incapable — she dropt 
the hand by which she had dragged him into the 
chapel, and stared on the Lady Eveline, with eyes 
which seemed starting from their sockets, and a 
countenance from which the blood, with which it 
was so lately highly coloured, had retreated to 
garrison the heart. 
Eveline looked upon the culprit with a counte-^ 

nance in which sweetness and dignity were min- 
gled with sorrow. " Wilkin,** she said, " I could 
not have believed this. What ! on the very day of 
thy confiding benefactor^s death, canst thou have: 
been tampering with his murderers, to deUver up: 
the castle, and betray thy trust I — But I will not 
upbraid thee — ^I deprive thee of the trust reposed 
in so unworthy a person, and appoint thee to be 
kept in ward in the western tower, till God send 
us relief; when, it .may be, thy daughter's merits 
shall atone for thy o£Pences, and save farther 
punishment. — See. that our commands be presents 
ly obeyed." 

** Yes— yes— yes r exclaimed Rose, hurrying 
one word on the other as fast and vehemently as 
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riicf could artieolat^— ^* Let u» go — ^let us go to the 
darkest dungeon— ^rkness befits us better than 
Sght"* 

The monk, on the other hand, perceiving that 
the Fleming made no motion to obey the mandate 
of arrest, came forward, in a manner more suit- 
ing his ancient profession and present disguise, 
than his spiritual character ; and with the words, 
^' I attach thee, Wilkin Flammock, of acknow- 
ledged treason to jour liege lady,"^ would bare 
laid hand upon him, had not the Fleming stepped 
back and warned him off, with a menacing and de- 
termined gesture^ wbUe he said, — ^^ Ye are mad I — 
all of you English are mad when the moon is ful}> 
and my silly girl hath caught the malady. — Lady, 
your honoured father gave me a charge, which I 
purpose to execute to the best for all parties, and 
you cannot, being a minor, deprive me of it at 
your idle pleasure.—Father Aldrovand, a monk 
makes no lawful arre8t8.-«*-Daiighter Roschen> 
hold your peace and <by your eyes— *you are a 
fool.^ 

*^ I am, I ara,^ ssod Rose, drymg her eyes and 
regaining h^ elasticity <»f manner—-*' I am i«K 
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deed a fool, and! worse than a fool, for a moment 
to doubt my fatherV probity. — Confide in bim, 
dearest lady ; he is wise though he is grave, and 
kind though he is plain and homely in his speech. 
Should he prove false he wiB fare the worse ! for 
I will plunge myself from the pinnacle of the 
Warder^s Tower to the bottom of the moat, and 
he shall lose his own dat^htet fbr bKetraying his 
master^s.*" 

" This is all frenzy,'** said the monk—" Whv 
trusts avowed traitors? — Here^Normans^Englishy 
to the rescue of your liege lady— Bows and bills-^ 
bows and bills !^ 

** You may spare your throat for your next ho- 
mily, good father,^ said the Netherlander, " or 
eall in good Flemish, since you understand it, for 
to no other language will those within hearmg 
rcply.^ 

He then approached the Lady Eveline with a 
real or affected air of clumsy kindness, sai some- 
thing as nearly approaching fo courtesy as his 
manners and features could assume. He bade her 
good night, and, assuring her that he would act 
for the best, left the chapel. The monk wat about 
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to break forth into reyilingS) bat Eyeline, with, 
more prudence, checked his zeal. 

*^ I cannot,^ she said, ^^ but hope that this 
mane's intentions are honest ^ 

*^ Now, God's blessings on you, lady, for that 
very word !^ said Rose, eagerly interrupting her, 
and kissing her hand. - * 

^^ But if unhappily they are doubtful,^ conti- 
nued Eveline, ^^ it is not by reproach that we 
can bring him to a better purpose. Good father, 
give an eye to the preparations for resistance, and 
aee nougllt omitted that our means furnish for the 
defence of the castle."" 

'^ Fear nothing, my dearest daughter,^ said Al- 
jdrovand; '^ there are still some English hearts 
amongst us, and we will rather kill and eat the 
Flemings themselves, than surrender the castle.*" 

** That were food as dangerous to come by as 
bear's venison, father,^ answered Rose, bitterly, 
still on fire with the idea that the monk treated 
her nation with suspicion and contumely. 

On these terms they separated ;— the women to 

, indulge their fears and sorrows in private grief, or 

aUeviate them by private devotion ; the monk to 
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try to discover what were the real purposes of 
Wilkin Flammock, and to counteract them if 
possible, should they seem to indicate treachery. 
His eye, however, though sharpened by strong 
suspicion, saw nothing to strengthen his fears, 
excepting that the Fleming had, with considerable 
military skill, placed the principal posts of the 
castle in the charge of his own countrymen, which 
must make any attempt to dispossess him of his 
present authority both difficult and dangerous. 
The monk at length retired, summoned by the 
duties of the evening service, and with the dispo- 
sition to be stirring with the light the next mom^ 
ing. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


O, smSlf fhiiMS the morning sun 

On lea^er'd cattle wall^ 

When bastion, tower, and battlement, 

BoddingtothdrfiiQ. ' 

OldBaUad. 


Tbue to Ids resohitiofn, and teffing his beads 
88 he went, that he might lose bo time, Father 
Aldrovand began his rounds in the castle so soon 
as day-light had touched the top of the eastern 
horizon. A natural instinct led him first to those 
stalls which, had the fortress been properly victual- 
led for siege, ought to have been tenanted by cat- 
tle ; and what was his astonishment to see more 
than a score of fat kine and bullocks in the place 
which had last night been empty ! One of them 
had already been carried to the shambles, aud a 
Fleming or two, who played butchers on the oc- 
casion, were dividing the carcase for the cook^s 
use. The good father had well nigh cried out, a 
miracle ; but, not to be too precipitate, he limit- 
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ed Ilis transport to a prirate exclamation in ho* 
nour of Our Lady of the Garde Doloureose. 

" Who talks of lack of provender ! — who speaks 
of surrender now !'^ he said. " Here is enough to 
maintain us till Hugo De Lacy arrives, were he 
to sail back from Cyprus ta oiur rdlief. I did pur- 
pose to have fasted this morning, as well to save 
victuals as on a religious score ; but the blessing 
of the saints must not be slighted. — ^Sir Cook, let 
me have half a yard or so of broiled beef present- 
ly ; bid the pantler send me a manchet, and the 
butler a cup of wine. I will take a running break- 
fast on the western battlements.'^ 

At this place, which was rather the weakest 
point of the Garde Doloureuse, the good fistther 
found Wilkin Flammock anxiously superintend* 
ing the necessary measures of defence. He greets 
ed him courteously, congratulated him on the 
stock of provisions with which the castle had been 
supplied during the night, and was inquiring how 
they had been so happily introduced through the 
Welch besiegers, when Wilkin took the first oc- 
casion to interrupt him. 

^' Of all this anothev time, good father ; but I 
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wish at present, and before other discourse, to^ 
consult thee on a matter which presses my con- 
fidence, and moreoTer deeply concerns my world- 
ly estate." 

^^ Speak on, my excellent son,^^ said the father,^ 
conceiving that he should thus gain the key to 
Wilkin^s real intentions. ^^ O, a tender con- 
science is a jewel ! and he that will not listen 
when it saith, ^ pour cut thy doubts into the ear of, 
the priest,** shall one day have his own dolorous 
outcries choked with fire and brimstone. Thou 
wert ever of a tender conscience, son Wilkin,' 
though thou hast but a rough and borrel bear- 
ing.'' 

" Well, then,'' said Wilkin, " you are to know, 
good father, that I have had some dealings with 
my neighbour, Jan Vanwelt,concemingmy daugh- 
ter Rose, and that he has paid me certain guild- 
ers on condition I will match her to him." 

^^ Pshaw, pshaw ! my good son," said the disap- 
pointed confessor, ^^ this gear can lie over — this is 
no time for marrying or giving in marriage, when 
we are all like to be murdered." 

** Nay, but hear me, good fiither," said the 
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Fleming, *^ for this point of conscience concerns 
the present case more nearly than you wot of.-^ 
You must know I have no will to bestow Rose on 
this same Jan Vanwelt, who is old, and of ill con* 
ditions ; and I would know of you whether I may, 
in conscience, refuse him my consent.^ 

** Truly,'' said Aldrovand, " Rose is a pretty 
lass, though somewhat hasty; and I think you 
may honestly withdraw your consent, always on 
paying back the guilders you have received.'' 

^^ But there lies the pinch, good father," said 
the Fleming — ** the refunding this money will re- 
duce me to utter poverty. The Welch have de- 
stroyed my substance ; and this handful of money 
is all, God help me ! on which I must begin the 
world again." 

" Nevertheless, son Wilkin," said Aldrovand, 
" thou must keep thy word, or pay the forfeit ; 
for what saith the text ? Quis hahitabit in taber- 
nacuh, quis requiescet in monte sancto f — Who 
shall ascend to the tabernacle, and dwell in the 
holy mountain ? Is it not answered again, Qui 
jurai proaimo etnon decipit f — Go to, my son — * 
breaknot thy plighted wordfor a little filthy lucre— 
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better is an empty stoinacli and an hnugry heart 
with a clear eonscienoe, than a fatted ox with ini- 
quity and word-breaking.— Sawest thou not our 
late noble lord, who (may his soul be happy !) 
diose rather to die in unequal battle, like a true 
knight, than live a perjured man, though he had 
but spoken a rash word to a Welchman over a 
wine flask ?^ 

^^ Alas 1 then,'" said the Fleming, ^^ this is even 
what I feared ! We must e''en render up the castk, 
or restore to the Welchman, Jorworth, the cattle, 
by means of which I had schemed to victual and 
def<»idit.^ 

** How — wherefore— what doest thou mean ?" 
said the monk, in ast<xiishment ^^ I speak to thee 
of Rose Flammock, and Jan Van-devil, or what- 
ever you call him, and you reply with talk about 
cattle and castles, and I wot not what !^ 

^^ So please you, holy father, I did but lE^ak in 
parables. This castle was the daughter I had 
promised to deliver over — the Welchman is Jan 
Vanwelt, and the guilders were the cattle he has 
sent in, as a part-payment before-hand of my gaer* 
don.^ 

u 
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<^ Parables T said the monk, edjomtng with 
aoger at the trick put on him ; ^^ what has a boor 
like thee to do with parables? — ^But I finrgiye 
thee?— I foii^ve thee.'* 

'^ I am thei^fore to yield the eastle to the 
Welehmaa, or restore him his cattle ?"* said the 
impenetrable Dutchman. 

^^ Sooner yidd thy soul to Satan J^ replied the 
monk. 

'^ I fear me it must be the alternative,^ said the 
Fleming ; *^ for the example of thy honouraUe 
had ?' 

^^ The example of an honourable fool-^^ answer- 
ed the monk ; then presently sulgoiaed, **^ Our 
Lady be with her servant !— ^this Bdgic^brained 
boor makes me forget what I would say.'' 

^^ Nay, but the holy text which your reverence 
dted to me even now,'^ continued the Flaning. 

^^ Go to,^ said the monk ; ** what hast thou to 
do to presume to think of texts ?*-knowe8t thou 
not that the letter of the Scripture slayeth, and 
that it is the exposition which maketh to live ?— » 
Axt thou not like one who, ooxmng to a physidan, 
conceals from him half the symptoms of the dis- 
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ease ? — I tell thee, thou foolish Fleming, the text 
speaketh but of promises made unto Christians, 
and there is in the Rubric a special exception of 
such as are made to Welchmen.*** At this com- 
mentary the Fleming grinned so broadly as to 
shew his whole case of broad strong white teeth. 
Father Aldrovand himself grinned in sympathy, 
and then proceeded to isay,— ^^ Come, come, I see 
how it is. Thou hast studied some small revenge 
on me for doubting of thy truth ; and, in verity, I 
think thou bast taken it wittily enough. But 
wherefore didst thou not let me into the secret 
from the beginning? I promise thee I had foul 
suspicions of thee.^ 

^< What !^ said the Fleming, ^^ is it possible I 
could ever think of involving your reverence in a 
little matter of deceit ? Surely Heaven hath sent 
me more grace and manners.— Hark, I hear Jor^ 
wortVs horn at the gate.^^ 

^^ He blows like a town swine-herd,^ said Al* 
drovand, in disdain. 

*^ It is not your reverence^s pleasure that I 
should restore the cattle unto him, then?''' said 
Flammock. 
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Yes, thus* far. Pr^ythee deliver him straight 
way over the walls such a tub of boiling water as 
shall scald the hair firom his goat-skin cloak. And, 
hark thee, do thou, in the first place, try the tem- 
perature of the kettle with thy fore-finger, and 
that shall be thy penance for the trick thou hast 
played me.^ 

The Fleming answered this with another broad 
grin of intelligence, and they proceeded to the 
outer gate, to which Jorworth had come alone. 
Placing himself at the wicket, which, however, 
he kept carefully barred, and speaking through a 
small opening, contrived for such purpose, Wilkin 
Flammock demanded of the Welchman his busir 
ness. 

^^ To receive rendition of the castle, agreeable 
to promise,^^ said Jorworth. 

^^ Ay ? and art thou come on such an errand 
alone ?^ said Wilkin. 

** No, truly,** answered Jorworth ; " I have 
some two score of men concealed among yonder 
bushes.** 

'' Then thou hadst best lead them away quick- 
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If^ aiwwcfed Wilkin^ ^^ before our areliers hi fly 
a sheaf of arrows among them.^ 

** How, Tillain ! Dost thou not mean to keep 
thy Jiromise ?^ said the Welchman. 

'^ I gave thee none^^ said the Fleming ; ^ I 
{ffomised but to think on what thou didst say. I 
hjare done so, and have communicated .with my 
ghostly fitther, who will in no mpeot hear of my 
listening to thy proposal.^ 

** And wilt thou,^ said Jorworth, ^' keep the 
Gatde^ which t simply sent in to iho castle on the 
ftith of our agreement P^ 

^^ I will excommunicate and deliver him over 
t6 Satan,^ said the monk, unaUe to wait the 
phlegmatic and lingering answer of the Fleming, 
'* if he giye horn, hoof, or hair of them, to such 
an uncircumcised Philistine as ii^osa or thy mas^ 
t«.** 

<< It is well, shorn priest,^ aiurwered Jorwordi, 
in great anger. ^' But maik me-^-^ckon npt on 
your frock for tansom. When Gwenwyn hath 
taken this castle, as it shall not longer shelter 
such a pair of fidAIeBs traitora, I will have ye 
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flawed up ^^ iPt0 the ^arci^ of one rf theie 
kine, for which yqm p^Bite^t has fcmwom him* 
self) and Uy yw. wher^ vfolf wA eagle aball bq 
your only compapions.^ 

'^ Thou wik work thy will when it is matched 
with thy ppw^,'^ said the sedate Netherlander. 

'^ False Welchmftn, we defy thee te thy teeth !^ 
answered) in the same breath» the more irascible 
monk. '^ I trust to see the hounds gnaw thy 
joints ere that day come that ye talk of so proud^ 

By way of answer to both, Jorworth drew back 
his arm with his levelled javdin, and shaking the 
shaft till it acquired a vibratory motion, he hurl« 
ed it with equal strength and dexterity right 
against the aperture in the wicket. It whizzed 
through the opening at which it was aimed, and 
flew (harmlessly, however,) between the heads of 
the monk and the Fleming ; the former of whom 
started back, while the latter ouly said, as he 
looked at the javelin, which stood quivering in 
the door of the guard-room, *^ ThfA was well 
aimed, and happily bwilked.'' 

Jorwordi, the inatMit be had ^ang ins dart. 
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hastened to the Ambush which he had prepared,' 
and gave them at once the signal and the exam- 
ple of a rapid retreat down the hill. Father Al- 
drovand would willingly hare followed them with 
a ToUey of arrows, but the Fleming observed that 
ammunition was too precious with them to be 
wasted on a few runraways. Perhaps he remem- 
bered that they had come within the danger of 
such a salutation, in some measure, on his own 
assurance. 

When the noise of the hasty retreat of Jor- 
worth and his followers had died away, there en- 
sued a dead silence, well corresponding with the 
coolness and calmness of that early hour in the 
morning. 

« This will not last long," said Wilkin to the 
monk, in a tone of foreboding seriousness, which 
found an echo in the good father^s bospm. 

" It will not, and it cannot,^ answeted Aldro-- 
vand; " and we must expect a shrewd attack, 
which I should mind little, but that their num- 
bers are great, ours few ; the extent of the walls 
considerable, and the obstinacy of these Welch* 
fiends almost equal to their fiiry. But' we will do 
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the best. I will to the Leuly ETeline— €he must 
shew herself upon the battlements — She is fairer 
in feature than becometh a man of my order to 
speak of; and she has withal a breathing of her 
father^s lofty spirit The look and the word of 
such a lady will give a man double strength in the 
hourofneed.^ 

« It may be,'' said the Fleming ;« and I will 
go see that the good breakfast which I have ap- 
pointed be presently served forth ; it will give my 
Flemings more strength than the sight of the ten 
thousand virgins — ^may their help be with us ! — 
were they all arranged on a fiiir field.'' 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

'TwM when ye nised, 'raid «ap and tiege, 
the haadm of your rightful liege 

At your ihe cbpIbSb'b caU^ 
Who, miiade of womankind, 
Lent mettle to the meanest hind 

That BiiiiD*4 her caatle walL 

William Stswa&t ftosx. 

The monung light was Ectopoe folly qMreftd 
abroad, wlien Eyeline Berenger, in compliance 
with her oonfessor^s advice, commenced her pro- 
gress around the walls and battlements of the be- 
leaguered castle, to confirm, by her personal en- 
treaties, the minds of the valiant, and to rouse 
the more timid to hope and to exertion. She 
wore a rich collar and bracelets, as ornaments 
which indicated her rank and high descent ; and 
her under tunic, in the manner of the times, was 
gathered around her slender waist by a girdle, 
embroidered with precious stones, and secured 
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by a Ifltge buckle of gold. From one nde of the 
gircQe was suspended a poucb or purse, splen- 
didly adorned with needle^work, and on the left 
sidle it sustained a small dagger of exquisite 
workmanship. A dark* coloured mantle, chosen 
as embl^natic of h&c clouded fortunes, was flung 
loosely around her; and its hood was brought 
forward, so as to shadow, but not hide, her beau* 
iifhl countenance. Her looks had lost the high 
and ecstatie expressian which had been inspired 
by supposed revehudon, but they retained a sor* 
rowful and mild, yet determined diaracter— *aiid, 
in addressing the soldiers, she used a mixture of 
entreaty and command — now throwing herself 
upon ihdi prDtection-^now demanding m her 
aid the just tribute of their aUegianoe. 

The garrison was divided, as military ddll die- 
tated, in groups, on the points most liable to at* 
tack, or from which an assailing enemy mi^t be 
best annoyed ; and it was this unavoidable sepa* 
zadon of their £3ice into snuU detadhments, whicb 
shewed to disadvanta^ the extent of walls, com- 
pared with the number of the defenders ; and 
thoogh Wilkiii FlammodK had conliriyed aereral 
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means of concealing' this defidency of force from 
the ^lemy, he could not difiguise it £rom the de^ 
fenders of the castle, who cast mournful glances 
on the length of battlements which w^re unoccu- 
pied save by sentinels, and then looked out to the 
fiMal field of battle, loaded with the bodies of those 
who ought to have been their comrades in this 
hour of peril. 

The presence of Eveline did much to rouse the 
garrison from this state of discouragement She 
glided from post to post, from tower to tower of 
the old grey fortress, as a gleam of light passes 
over a clouded landscape, and, touching its va- 
rious points in succession, calls them out into 
beauty and effect. Sorrow and fear sometimes 
make sufferers eloquent She addressed the va- 
rious nations who composed her little garrison, 
each in appropriate language. To the English, 
she spoke as children of the soil — ^to the Fle- 
mings, as men who had become denizens by the 
right of hospitality — ^to the Normans, as descend- 
ants of that victorious race, whose sword had 
made them the nobles and sovereigns of every 
land where its edge had been tried. To them 
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-■he used the language of chivalry, by whose irules 
the meanest of that nation regulated, or affected 
to regukte, his actions. The English she remind* 
ed of their good faith and honesty of heart ; and 
to the Flemings she spoke of the destruction of 
their property, the fruits of their honest industry. 
To all she proposed vengeance for the death of 
their leader and his followers — ^to all she recom- 
mended confidence in God and Our Lady of the 
Garde Doloureuse; and she ventured to assure 
all, of the strong and victorious bands that were 
already in mardi to their relief. 

*' Will the gallant champions of the cross,^ she 
said, ^' think of leaving their native land, while 
the wail of women and of oiphans is in their ears ? 
— ^it were to convert their pious purpose into mor- 
tal sin, and to derogate from the high fame they 
have so well won. Yes — fight but valiantly, and 
perhaps, before the very sun that is now slowly 
rising shall sink in the sea, you will see it shining 
on the ranks of Shrewsbury and Chester. When 
did the Welchmen wait to hear the clangour of 
their trumpets, or the rustling of their silken ban- 
ners ? Fight bravely— fight freely but a while !--? 
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our cude u fttrottg^MNxr nimitioii iample*«»ydti]' 
hesrts are goodU^yoor anas are poirerftil^MQod 
18 nigli to us, and our ftienda $m not finr distant 
Fight^ then, in the name of all tliat is good and 
boly — ^fight for jourselyes, for your irises, for your 
duldren^and for yoinr property — and oh 1 fight &t 
an orphan maiden, who hath no other defenders 
but what a sense of her sorrows, and the remem*- 
hrance of her fath^, may raise np among you 1^ 
Such speedies as these made a powerful im* 
pressbn on the men to whom they were ad^ 
dressed, already hardened, by habits and senl^ 
meats, against a sense of danger* The chiral- 
rous Normans swore, on the cross of their ewords, 
ihey would die to a man ere they would surren- 
der their posts — ^the blunter Anglo-Saxons cried, 
^ Shame on him who would render up such a 
lao&b as Eveline to a Welch wolf, while he could 
make her a bulwark with his body !^^— *Ey^i the 
oold Fl^nings caught a isptA of the enthusiasm 
with which the othnrs were animated, and mut^ 
tered to each oihex praises of the young lady^s 
beauty, and diort but honest resohes to do die 
best they might in her defimce. 
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Bose Fkint&ock> irho aocoimpttmed faor lady 
mrith one or two altendanto upon her circuit 
around tbe cas^, iseemed to have rdapsed into 
her natural ohkaoter <cf a shy and timid girl, out 
of the excited stiite into n^hioh she had been 
brought by the Buspicions which in the ev^oing 
b^re had attached to her fiither^s character She 
tripped closely but respectfiilly after Eveline^ and 
listened to what she said from time to time, with 
the awe and admiration of a child listening to it& 
tutor) while only her moistened eye expressed 
how far she fdit or comprehended the extent of 
the danger or the force of the exhortations. 
There was, however, a moment when tlie youthM 
maiden^s eye became more bright, her step more 
o(mfident, her looks more elevated. This was 
when they approached the spot where her father, 
having discharged the duties of commander of the 
garrison, was now exercising those of i^gineer, 
and displaying great skill, «s well as wonderful 
personal strength, in directing and assisting tbe 
estaUishment of a large mangonel, (a military 
en^e ufied for casting stones,) upon a stalwMi 
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commanding an exposed postern-gate, which led 
fiom the western side of the castle down to the 
plain ; and where a severe assault was naturally 
to be expected The greater part of his armour 
lay beside him, but covered with his cassock to 
screen it fiom morning dew ; while in his leathern 
doublet, with arms bare to the shoulder, and a 
huge sledge-hammer in his hand, he set an exam- 
ple to the mechanics who worked under his direc- 
tion. 

In slow and solid natures there is usually a 
touch of shamefacedness, and a sensitiveness to 
the breach of petty observances. Wilkin Flam- 
mock had been unmoved even to insensibility at 
the imputation of treason so lately cast upon 
him ; but he coloured high, and was confused^ 
while, hastily throwing on his cassock, he endea- 
voured to conceal the dishabille in which he had 
been surprised by the Lady Eveline. Not so his 
daughter. Proud of her father^s zeal, her eyf 
gleamed from him to her mistress with a look of 
triumph, which seemed to say,/^ And this faithfiil 
follower is he who was suspected of treachery?** 

Eveline^'s own bosom made her the same re- 
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proach ; and anxious to atone for her momentary 
doubt of his fidelity, she offered for his accept- 
ance a ring of value, ^^ in small amends,^ she 
said, '^ of a momentary misconstruction.^ 

^^ It needs not, lady^"" said Flammock, with his 
usual bluntness, ^' unless I have the freedom to 
bestow the gaud on Rose ; for I think she was 
grieved enough at that which moved me little,— 
as why should it ?^^ 

*^ Dispose of it as thou wilt,^ said Eveline ; 
" the stone it bears is as tfue as thine own faith.^ 

Here Eveline paused, and looking on the broad 
expanded plain which extended between the site 
of the castle and the river, observed how silent 
and still the morning was rising over what had so 
lately been a scene of such extensive slaughter. 

^* It will not be so long,^ answered Flammock ; 
*^ we' shall have noise enough, and that nearer to 
our ears than yesterday.^ 

" Which way lie the enemy ?^^ said Eveline ; 
*^ methinks I can spy neither tents nor pavi- 
lions.^> 

" They use none, lady," answered Wilkin 
Flammock. ^' Heaven has denied them the grace 
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iod knowledge to weave linen enough for laeh a 
purpose-** Yonder they lie on both sides of the ri* 
▼er, covered with nought but thdr white mantles* 
Would one think that a host of thieves and cut* 
throats could look so like the finest olgect in 
natur^^^a well-spread Ueaching-field f'^Stopk^ 
hack l-p^tbe wasps are beginning to buss ; they 
will soon be plying their stings.^ 

In fact, there was heard among the Welch 
amy a low and indisriiiet murmur, like Uiat of 


Bees alami'df and anning in their hives. 

Terrified at the haUow menacing sound, which 
gvew louder ev^y moment, Bose, who had all 
the irritability of a sensitive liemperament, dwag 
to her &ther^s arm» saying, in a terrified whisper, 
^ It is like the sound of the sea the night before 
the great inundation^ 

^' And it betokens too rough weatiber for women 
tQ be sbeosd in,^ said Fl^nmock. ^^ Go to your 
chamb^f Lady EveUn^, if it be your will-^and 
go you too, Roschen — Gk)d bless thee — ^ye do but 
koqp us idle hemf"" 

And, indeed, conscious that she had done all 

IS 
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that was incumbent upon ber, and fearful lest the 
chill which she felt creeping over her own heart 
should infect others, Eyeline took her vaasaTs ad« 
vice, and withdrew slowly to her own apartment, 
<^en casting back her eye to the place where the 
Welch, now drawn out and under arms, were ad- 
vancing their ridgy battalions, like the waves of 
an approaching tide. 

The Prince of Powis had, with considerable 
military skill, adopted a plan of attack suitable to 
the fiery genius of his followers, and calculated to 
alarm on every point the feeble garrison. 

The three sides of the castle which were defend- 
ed Irjr the river, were watched eadi by a numerous 
body of the British, with insti^ctions to confine 
themselves to the discharge of arrows, unless they 
should observe that some favourable opportunity 
of dose attack should occur. But far the greater 
part of Gwenwyn*s forces, consisting of three co- 
lumns of great strength, advanced along the plain 
on the western ^e of the castle, and menaced^ 
with a desperate assault, the wdUs, which, in that 
duecdon, were dqvrived of the defence of the 
river. The first of these formidaUe bodies con- 
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aisted entirdy of archers, who dispersed them- 
selves in firotnt of the beleaguered place, and took 
advantage of erery bush and rising ground which 
could afford them shelter ; and then began to bend 
their bows and shower their arrows on the battle- 
ments and loop-holes, suffering, howerer, a great 
deal more damage than they were, able to inffict, 
as the garrison returned their shot in comparative 
safety, and with more secure deliberation. Under 
cover, however, of thdr discharge of arrows, two 
very strong bodies of Welch attempted to carry 
the outer defences of the castle by storm. They 
had axes to destroy the palisades, then called bar- 
riers; &ggots'to fill up the external ditches; 
torches to set fire to aught combustible which 
they might find ; and, above all, ladders to scale 
the walls. 

These detachments rushed with incredible fiiry 
towards the point of attack, despite a most obsti- 
nate defence, and the great loss which they sus- 
tained by missiles of every kind, and continued 
the assault for nearly an hour, supplied by rein- 
forcements which more than recruited their dimi- 
nished numbers. When they were at length com- 
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pelled to retreat, they seemed to adopt a new and 
yet more harassing species of attack. A Lurge body 
assaulted one exposed point of the fortress with 
such fury as to draw thither as many of the be- 
sieged as could possibly be spared from other de- 
fended posts, and when there appeared a point 
less strongly manned than was adequate to de- 
fence, that in its turn was furiously assailed by a 
separate body of the enemy. 

Thus the defenders of the Garde Doloureuse 
resembled the embarrassed traveller engaged in 
repelling a swarm of hornets, who, while he brush- 
es them from one part, fix in swarms upon an- 
other, and drive him to despair by their numbers, 
and the boldness and multiplicity of their attacks. 
The postern, being of course a principal point of 
attack. Father Aldrovand, whose anxiety would 
not permit him to be absent from the walls, and 
who, indeed, where decency would permit, took an 
occasional share in the active defence of the place, 
hasted thither as the point chiefly in danger. 

Here he found the Fleming, like a second Ajax, 
grim with dust and blood, working with his own 
hands the great engine which he had lately help- 
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ed to erect, and at the same time giving heedfiil 
eye to all the exigencies around. 

'^ How thinkest thou of this day'^s work ?^ said 
the monk in a whisper. 

. <' What skills it talking of it, father ?"" replied 
Flammock ; ^^ thou art no soldier, and I have no 
time for words.'' 

^^ Nay, take thy breath,'' said the monk, tucking 
up the sleeves of his firod^ ; ^^ I will try to help 
thee the whilst — although, Our Lady pity me, I 
know nothing of these strange devices,— *not even 
the names. But our rule commands us to labour ; 
there can be no harm, therefore, in turning this 
winch— -or in placing this steel-headed piece of 
wood opposite to the cord, (suiting his action to 
his words,) nor see I aught uncanonical in adjust- 
ing the lever thus, or in touching this spring." 

The large bolt whizzed through the air as he 
spoke, and was so successfully aimed, that it 
struck down a Welch chief of eminence, to whom 
Gwenwyn himself was in the act of giving some 
important charge. 

" Well done, trebitchet — well flown, quarreU r 
cried the monk, unable. to contain his delight, 
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and ^ying, in his triumph, the technical names to 
the engine, and the javelin which it discharged. 

" And well aimed, monk," added Wilkin Flam- 
mock ; ^' I think thou knowest more than is in thy . 
breviary.'' 

^^ Care not thou for that,^ said the father; 
^^ and now that thou seest I can work an engine, 
and that the knaves seem something low in sto- 
mach, what think'st thou of our estate ?^ 

" Well enough — ^for a bad one — if we may 
hope for speedy succour ; but men's bodies are of 
flesh, not of iron, and we may be at last wearied 
out by numbers. Only one soldier to four yards 
of wall, is a fear&I odds; and the villains are aware 
of it, and keep us to sharp work.'' 

The renewal of the assault here broke off their 
conversation, nor did the active enemy permit 
them to enjoy much repose until sunset ; for, 
alarming them with repeated menaces of attack 
upon different points, besides making two or three 
formidable and furious assaults upon different 
points, they left them scarce time to breathe, or to 
take a moment's refreshment. Yet the Welch paid 
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a severe price for their temerity ; for, while no- 
thing could exceed the bravery with which their 
mea repeatedly advanced to the attack, those 
which were made latest in the day had less of 
animated desperation than their first onset ; and 
it is probable, that the sense of having sustained 
great loss, and apprehension of its effects on the 
spirits of his people, made nightfall, and the inter- 
ruption of the contest, as acceptable to Gwenwyn 
as to the exhausted garrison of the Garde Dolou- 
reufle. 

But in the camp or leaguer of the Welch there 
was glee and triumph, fbr the loss of the past day 
was forgotten in recollection of the signal victory 
which had preceded this siege; and the dispirited 
garrison could hear from their waUs the laugh and 
the song, the sound of harping and gaiety, which 
triumphed by anticipation over their surrender. 

The eun was for some time sunk, the twilight 
deepened, and night closed with a blue and cloud- 
less sky, in which the thousand spangles that 
deck the firmament received double brilliancy 
from some slight touch of frost, although the paler 
planet, their mistress, was but in her first quarter. 
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The necessities of the garrison were considerably 
aggravated by that of keeping a very strong and 
watchful guard, ill according with the weakness of 
their numbers, at a time which appeared favour- 
able to any sudden nocturnal alarm ; and, so ur- 
gent was this duty, that those who had been more 
slightly wounded on the preceding day, were ob- 
liged to take their share in it, notwithstanding 
their hurts. The monk and Fleming, who now 
perfectly understood each other, went in company 
around the walls at midnight, exhorting the ward- 
ers to be watchful, and examining with their own 
eyes the state of the fortress. It was in the course 
of these rounds, and as they were ascending an 
elevated platform by a range of narrow and uneven 
steps, something galling tp the monk^s tread, that 
they percdved on the summit to which they were 
ascending, instead of the black corslet of the Fle- 
mish sentinel who had been placed there, two 
white forms, the appearance of which struck Wil- 
km Flammdck with more dismay than he had 
shewn during any of the doubtful events of the 
preceding day^s fight. 
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" Father,'' he said, " betake yourself to your 
tools— e« 4pu<rf— -there are hobgoblins here.'' 

The good father had not learned as a priest to 
defy the spiritual^host, whom, as a soldier, he had 
dreaded more than any mortal enemy ; but he be* 
gan to recite with chattering teeth, tlie exorcism 
of the church, ^' Conjuro vos orrmes, spirittts 
mcdiffnif magnij atque parvi^^ — ^when he was in- 
terrupted by the voice of Eveline who called out, 
" Is it you. Father Aldrovand ?^ 
J Much lightened at heart by finding they had 
no ghost to deal with, Willdn Flammock and the 
priest advanced hastily to the platform, where 
they found the lady with her faithfiil Rose, the 
former with a half pike in her hand, like a senti- 
nel on duty. 

" How is this, daughter T* said the Monk ; 
^^ how came you here, and thus armed ? and where 
is the sentinel, — ^the lazy Flemish hound, that 
should have kept the post ?^ 

^^ May he not be a lazy hound, yet not a Fle- 
mish one, father P^ said Rose, who was ever awaken- 
ed by anything which seemed a reflection upon 
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her country ; ^' methinks, I have heard of such 
curs of English breed.'' 

^^ Go to, Rose, you are too malapert for a young 
maiden,^ said her father. ^' Once more, where is 
Feterkin Vorst, who should have kept this post?" 

^^ Let him not be blamed for my fault,'' said 
Eveline, pointing to a place where the Flemish 
sentinel lay in the shade of the battlement fast 
asleep.— "He was overcome with toil— had fought 
hard through the day, and when I saw him asleep 
as I came hither, like a wandering spirit that can- 
not take slumber or repose, I would not disturb 
the rest which I envied. As he had fought for me, 
I might, I thought, watch an hour for him ; so I 
took his weapon with the purpose of remaining 
here till some one should come to relieve him." 

" I will relieve the schelm, with a vengeance !" 
s!ud Wilkin Flammock, and saluted the slumber- 
ing and prostrate warder with two kicks, which 
made his corslet clatter. The man started to his 
feet in no small alarm, which he would have com- 
municated to the next sentinels and to the whole 
garrison, by crying out that the Welch were upon 
the walls, had not the monk covered his broad 
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mouth with .bis hand Just as the roar was Issuing 
forth.—** Peace, and get thee down to the under 
bayley,^ said he ; — ** thou deservest death, by all 
the policies of war— but, look ye, varlet, and see 
who has saved your worthless neck, by watching 
while you were dreaming of swine^s flesh 4ind beer- 
pots.'* 

The Fleming, although as yet but half awake, 
was sufficiently conscious of his situation, to sneak 
off without reply, after two or three awkward con- 
gees, as well to Eveline as to those by whom his 
repose had been so unceremoniously interrupted. 

*' He deserves to be tied neck and heel, the 
houndsfoot,'*' said Wilkin. ** But what would you 
have, lady ? My countrymen cannot live with- 
out rest or sleep.** So saying, he gave a yawn so 
wide as if he had proposed to swallow one of the 
turrets that garnished an angle of the platform on 
which he stood. 

" True, good Wilkin,** s4d Eveline ; " and do 
you therefore take some rest, and trust to my 
watchfiilness, at least till the guards are relieved. 
I cannot sleep if I would> and I would not if I 
could. 
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Thanks, lady,*^ said Flammock ; ^* and In 
truth, as this is a centrical place, and the rounds 
must pass in an hour at farthest, I will e^en close 
my eyes for such a space, for the lids feet as heavy 
as flood-gates.^ 

^^ O, father, father !^ exclaimed Rose, alive to 
her sirens unceremonious neglect of decorum— 
" think where you are, and in whose presence T 

'^ Ay, ay, good Flammock,^ said the monk, 
<< remember the presence of a noble Norman 
maiden is no place for folding of cloaks and don- 
ning of nightcaps*^ 

*^ Let him alone, father,^ said Eveline, who 
in another moment might have smiled at the 
readiness with which Wilkin Flammock folded 
himself in his huge doak, extended his substan- 
tial form on the stone bench, and gave the most 
decided tokens of profound repose, long ere the 
monk had done speaking. — *^ Forms and fashions 
of respect,^ she continued, ^^ are for times of ease 
and nicety ; — ^when in danger, the soldier'^s bed- 
chamber is wherever he can find leisure for an 
hour's sleep-^-his eating-hall, wherever he can ob- 
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tain food. Sit thou down by Rose and me, good 
father, and tell us of some holy lesson which may 
pass away these hours of weariness and cahimity.'^ 
The father obeyed ; but, however willing to 
afford consoktion, his ingenuity and theologi- 
cal skiU suggested nothing better than a recita- 
tion of the penitentiary psalms, in which task he 
continued until fatigue became too powerful for 
him also, when he committed the same breach of 
decorum for which he had upbraided Wilkin 
Fkmmock, and fell fast asleep in the midst of his 
devotions. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

^* O night of woe," she said, and wept, 

** O night foreboding sorrow ! 
O night of woe," she said, and wept, 

«« But more I dread the morrow." 

Sib, Gilbebt Elliot. 

The fatigue which had exhausted FLunmock 
and the monk, was unfelt by the two anxious 
maidens, who remained with their eyes bent now 
upon the dim landscape, now on the stars by 
which it was lighted, as if they could have read 
there the events which the morrow was to bring 
forth. It was a placid and melancholy scene. 
Tree and field, and hill and plain, lay before them 
in doubtfid light, while, at greater distance, their 
eye could with difficulty trace one or two places 
where the river, hidden in general by banks and 
trees, spread its more expanded bosom to the stars. 
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and die pale crescent. All was still, exceptmg the 
solemn rush of the waters, and now and then the 
shrill tinkle of a haip, which, heard from more 
than a mile*s distance through the midnight si- 
lence, announced that some of the Welchmen 
still protracted their most beloved amusement. 
The wild notes, partially heard, seemed like the 
voice of some passing spirit ; and, connected as 
they were with ideas of fierce and unrelenting hos- 
tility, thrilled on Eveline^s ear, as if prophetic of 
war and woe, captivity and death. The only other 
sounds which disturbed the extreme stillness of the 
night, was the occasional step of a sentinel upon 
his post, or the hooting of the owls, which seemed to 
wail the approaching downfiiU of the moon-light 
turrets, in which they had established their ancient 
habitations. 

The calmness of all around seemed to press like 
a weight on the bosom of the unhappy Eveline, 
and brought to her bosom a deeper sense of pre- 
sent grief, and keener fear of friture horrors, than 
had reigned there during the bustle, blood, and 
confusion of the preceding day. She rose up— 
she sat down«-H9he moved to and fro on the plat- 
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form— she remaiiied fixed like a statue to a single 
spot, as if she were trying by variety of posture 
to divert her internal sense of fear and sorrow. 

At length, looking at the monk and the Fleming 
as they slept soundly under the shade of the bat- 
tlement, she could no longer forbear breaking si- 
lence. " Men are happy," she said, " my beloved 
Rose ; their anxious thoughts are either diverted 
by toilsome exertion, or drowned in the insensi- 
bility which follows it. They may encounter 
wounds and death, but it is we who feel in the 
spirit a more keen anguish than the body knows, 
and in the gnawing sense of present ill and fear 
of fixture misery, a living death, more cruel than 
that which ends our woes at once." 

^^ Do not be thus downcast, my noble lady," said 
Rose; ^' be rather what you were yesterday, caring 
for the wounded, for the aged, for every one but 
yourself — exposing even your dear life among the 
showers of the Welch arrows, when doing so could 
give courage to others ; while I — shame on jne — 
could but tremble, sob, and weep, and needed all 
the little wit I have to prevent my shouting with 
the wild cries of the Welch, or screaming and 
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groani]^ with those of our friends who fell around 


me." 


" Alas ! Rose,'" answered her mistress, " you 
may at pleasure indulge your fears to the verge of 
distraction itself— you have a father to fight and 
watch for you. Mine — ^my kind, noble, and ho- 
noured parent, lies dead on yonder field, and all 
which remains for me is to act as may best become 
his memory. But, this moment is at least mine, 
to think upon and to mourn for him.*^ 

So saying, and overpowered by the, long-re- 
pressed burst of filial sorrow, she sunk down on 
the banquette which ran along the inside of the 
embattled parapet of the platform, and mur- 
muring to herself, ^^ He is gone for ever P aban- 
doned herself to the extremity of grief. One hand 
grasped unconsciously the weapon which she held, 
and served, at the same time, to prop her forehead, 
while the tears, by which she was now for the first 
time relieved, flowed in torrents from her eyes, 
and her sobs seemed so convulsive, that Rose al- 
most feared her heart was bursting. Her affection 
and sympathy dictated at once the kindest course 
which Eveline^'s condition permitted. Without 
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attempting to control the torrent of grief in its 
full current, she gently sat her down beside the 
mourner, and possessing herself of the hand which 
had sunk motionless by her side, she alternately 
pressed it to her lips, her bosom, and her brow— > 
now covered it with kisses, now bedewed it with 
tears, and amid these tokens of the most devoted 
and humble sympathy, waited a more composed 
moment to offer her little stock of consolation in 
such deep silence and stillness, that as the pale 
light fell upon the two beautiful young women, it 
seemed rather to shew a group of statuary, the 
work of some eminent sculptor, than beings whose 
eyes still wept, and whose hearts still throbbed. 
At a little distance, the gleaming corslet of the 
Fleming, and the dark garments of Father Aldro^ 
vand, as they lay prostrate on the stone steps, 
might represent the bodies of those for whom the 
principal 6gures were mourning. 

After a deep agony of many minutes, it seem- 
ed that the sorrows of Eveline were assuming a 
more composed character; her convulsive sobs 
were changed for long, low, profound sighs, and the 
course of her tears, though they still flowed, was 
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milder and less violent. Her kind attendant, avail- 
ing herself of these gentler symptoms, tried softly 
to win the spear from her lady^s grasp. ^^ Let me 
be sentinel for a while,*^ she said, ^^ my sweet lady 
—I will at least scream louder than you, if any 
danger should approach.^ She ventured to kiss 
her cheek and throw her arms around Eveline^s 
neck while she spoke ; but a mute caress, which 
expressed her sense of the faithful girFs kind in- 
tentions to minister if possible to her repose, was 
the only answer, returned. They remained for 
many minutes silent and in the same posture, — 
Eveline, like an upright and slender poplar,—- 
Rose, who encircled her lady in her arms, like the 
woodbine which twines around it. 

At length Rose suddenly felt her young mis- 
tress shiver in her embrace, and that Eveline^s 
hand grasped her own arm rigidly as she whisper- 
ed, " Do you hear nothing ?^ 

" No— nothiiig but the hooting of the owl,"* an- 
swered Rose timorously. 

^^ I heard a distant sotmd,^ said Eveline^ — *^ I 
thought I heard it — ^hark, it comes again— Look 
from the battlements, Rose, while I awaken the 
priest and thy father.'* 
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«^ Dearest lady ,^ saidiftose, " I dare not— What 
can this sound be that is heard by one only ?— ^You 
are; deceived by. the rush of the riyer.^ 

^^ I would not alarm the castle unnecessarily,^ 
stid Eveline^ pausing, *^ or even break your fa- 
therms needfol slumbers, by a fancy of mine-^But 
hark — ^hark! — I hear, it again-— distinct amidst 
the intermitting sound of the rushing water^-a 
low tremulous sound, mingled with a tinkling like 
smiths or armourers at work upon their anvils.^ 

Rose had by this time sprung up on the ban- 
quette, and flinging back her rich tresses of fair 
. hair, had applied her hand behind her ear to col- 
lect the distant sound. ^^ I hear it,^^ she cried, 
^' and. it increases — ^Awake them, for Heaven'^s 
sake, and without a mementos delay i^ 

Eveline accordingly stirred the sleepers with 
the reversed end of the lance, and as they started 
to their feet in haste, she whispered, in a hasty 
but cautious voice, ^^ To arms — the Welch are 
upon us r 

" What — ^where f^ said Wilkin ^^lammpck, — 
** where }^ they ?" 

vox. I. L 
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^ Listen, and you will kear them anmiigi' she 

<^ The noise id but in thine own fancy, lady,^ 
said the Fleming, whose organs were rfthe siame 
heavy charaeter with his form and his disposition* 
^ I would I had not gone to sleep at all, since I 
was to be awakened so soon.^ 

** Nay, but listen, good Flmstiinock— -the sound 
of armour comes from the north-east.^ 

" The WdcA lie not in that quarter, lady ,^' 
sffid Wilkin, <' and, besides, they wear no ar- 
mour." 

•< I hear it-^I hear it !'' said Father Aldto- 
yand. Who had been listening for some time. ^^ Afl 
prais6 to St Benedict t--^Our Lady of the Gfirde 
Doloureuse has been graciouD to her seihrtiiits as 
ever f^—It is the tramp of horse-^it lis (he clash of 
armour^— the chivalry of the Marches are coming 
to our rdief^Kyrie Eleison !" 

" I hear something too," said Flammdck,— 
<< something like the hollow sound of the great 
sea, wheal it biast into my ni^hbour Elinker- 
man^s warehouse, and rolled his p6ts and pans 
against each other. But it were an evil mistake, 
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fiuhet) to take fi>eff fbr ftiends-^-we were best 
roase the people.^ 

<< Tush I"" said die priest, <' talk to me of pots 
and kettles ?«^Was I sqmre of the body to Count 
Stephen Mauleverer fot twenty years, and do I 
not knov the tramp of a war^-horse, oir the dash 
of a mail-coat ?-— But call the men to the walls at 
any rate, and hare me the best drawn up in the 
tiase-eoutt-^wd may help them by a sally.^ 

^ That will not be rashly undertaken with my 
eonsent,^ murmured the Fleming ; ** but to the 
trail if you will, and in good time. But keep your 
Kormans and English silent, Sir Priest, else their 
uiinily and noisy joy will awaken the Welch 
camp, and prepare them fer theiif unwelcome vi* 
sitors.'' 

The monk laid his finger on his lip in sign of 
intelligence, and they parted in opposite direc- 
tions, each to rouse the defenders of the castle, who 
were soon heard drawing from all quarters to their 
posts upon the walls, with hearts in a vefy differ- 
ent mood than* when they had descended from 
th^oti. The utmost caution being used to prevent 
noise, the manning of the walls was accomplished 
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in silence, and the garrison awaited in breathless 
expectation the success of the forces who wore 
now rapidly advancing to their relief. . 

The character of the sounds, which now loudly, 
awakened the sUence of this eventfiil night, could 
no longer be mistaken. . They were, distinguish-* 
able from the rushing of a mighty, river, or from: 
the muttering sound of distant thunder, by the 
sharp and angry notes which the clashing of the 
riders^ arms mingled with, the deep bass, of the 
horses^ rapid tread. From the long contmuance 
of the sounds, their loudness, and. the extent^dT 
horizon from which they seemed to come, all in 
the castle were satisfied that the approaching re- 
lief consisted of several very strong bodies of 
horse. At once this mighty sound ceased, as if 
the earth on whidi they trod had either devoured 
the armed squadrons, or had become incapable of 
reisounding to their tramp. The defenders of the 
Garde Doloureuse concluded that their friends 
had made a sudden halt, to give their horses 
Inreath, examine the leaguer of the enemy, and 
settle the order of the attack upon them. The 
pause, however, was but momentary. 
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The British, so akrt at surprising their enemies, 
were themselves, on many occasions, liable to sur- 
prise. Their men were undisciplined, and some- 
times negligent of the patient duties of a sentinel ; 
and, besides, their foi^igers and flying parties, who 
scoured the country during the preceding day, 
had brought back to the main body tidings which 
had lulled them into fatal security. Their camp 
had been therefore negligently guarded, and they 
had altogether neglected the important military 
duty of establishing patroles and outposts at a 
proper distance from their main body. Thus the 
cavalry of the Lords Marchers, notwithstanding 
the noise which accompanied their advance, had 
approached very near the British camp, without 
exciting the least alarm. But while they were ar- 
ranging their forces into separate columns, m or- 
der to commence the assault, a loud and increa- 
sing noise among the Welch announced that they 
were at length aware of their danger. The shriU 
and discordant cries by which they endeavour- 
ed to assemble their men, each under the ban- 
ner of his chief, resounded from their leaguer. 
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But these rallying shouto were sOon eon^erted 
into screams and damoura of honat and JBsoiay, 
when the thundering charge of the baribed homes 
and heaTilj armed cavahy of the Anglo-Norman 
surprised their undefended camp. 

Yet not even under drcumstances bo adTeifie 
did the descendants of the ancient Britdis re- 
nounce their defisnoe» or forfidt their old heredi- 
tary priyilege, to be called the bravest of man- 
kind. Thdr cries of defiance and re^tance w«^ 
heard resounding aboye the g^roans of the woundf 
ed, the shouts of the triumphant assaUants^ and 
the universal tumult of the night-battle. It was 
not until the morning light began to peep forth^ 
that the slaughter or dispersion of Gwenwyn^s 
forces were complete, and that the '^ earthquake 
voice of victory*" arose in unoontrolled and un- 
mingled enei^ of exultation. 

Then the besieged, if they could be still so 
termed, looking from thdr towers over the ex« 
panded country beneath, witnessed nothing but 
one wide-spread scene of desultory flight and un- 
relaxed pursuit. That the Welch had been per- 
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mitted to encamp in fimcied security upon the 
hither dde of the river, now rendered their dis* 
oomfiture more dneadfiilly &tal. The single p^ss 
by which they could cross to the oth^ side wm 
soon completely choked by ftigitiyes, on whose 
rear raged the swords of the victorious NormanSf 
Many threw, th^oiselves into the river, upon die 
precarious chance of gaining the fiurther side, aod» 
excepting a few who were uncommonly strong, 
skilful, and active, perished among, the rocks and 
in the currents ; others more fortunate escaped 
by obscure and secret fords ; many dispersed, or,^ 
in small bands, fled in reckless despair towards 
the castle, as if the fortress, which had beat th0m 
ofP when victorious, could be a place of refiige to 
them in their present forlorn condition; while 
others roamed wildly over the plain, seeking only 
escape from immediate and instant danger, with* 
out knowing whither they ran» 

The Normans, meanwhile, divided into small 
parties, followed and slaughtered them at plea- 
sure; while, as a rallying point for the. victors, 
the banner of Hugo de Lacy streamed firom a 
small mount, on which Gwenwyn had lately pitch- 
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ed hb own, and surrounded by a competent force; 
both of infantry and horsemen, which the expe^ 
rienced Baron permitted on no account to wander 
fiff from it 

The rest, as we have abeady said, followed the 
chase with shouts of exultation and of vengeance, 
ringing around the battlements, which resounded 
with the cries, ^^ Ha, Saint Edward ! — ^Ha, Saint 
Dennis !— -Strike — slay — ^no quarter to the Welch> 
wolves — think on Raymond Berenger !^ 

The soldiers on the walls joined in these venge- 
ful and victorious clamours, and discharged se- 
veral sheafs of arrows upon such fugitives, as, 
in their extremity, approached too near the cas- 
tle. They would fain have sallied to give more 
active assistance in the work of destruction, but 
the communication being now open with the Con- 
stable of Chester''s forces, Wilkin Flammock con- 
sidered himself and the garrison to be under the 
orders of that renowned chief, and refosed to listen 
to the eager admonitions of Father Aldrovand, 
who would, notwithstanding his sacerdotal cha- 
racter, have willingly liimself taken charge of the 
sally which he proposed. 
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At length the scene of slaughter seemed con-' 
eluded — ^the retreat ip^as blown on many a bugle, 
and knights halted on the pkin to collect their 
personal followers, muster them under their pro- 
per pennon, and then led them slowly back to 
the great standard of their leader, around which 
the main body were again to be assembled, like 
the clouds which gather around the evening sun 
— ^ fandful simile, which might yet be drawn far- 
ther, in respect of the level rays of strong lurid 
Ught which shot irom these dark battalions, as 
the beams were flung back from their polished ar- 
mour. 

The plain was in this manner soon cleared of 
the horsemen, and remained only occupied by the 
dead bodies of the slaughtered Welchmen. The 
bands who had followed the pursuit to a greater 
distance were also now seen returning, driving 
before them, or dragging after them, dejected and 
unhappy captives, to whom they had given quar- 
ter when their thirst of blood was satiated. 

It was then that, desirous to attract the atten- 
tion x)f his liberators, Wilkin Flammock com- 
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BUiaded all the bcmien ci the castle to be dii- 
[dayed, under a general shout of acdaooatbn fimm 
those who had fought under them. It was aor 
swesed by an universal cry of joy from De Laqr> 
army, which rung so wide, as might even yet have 
startled such of the Welch fiigitives, as, far disr 
tant from this disastrous field of flight, might have 
ventured to halt finr a moment^s repose. 

Presently after this greeting had been ex* 
changed, a single horseman advanced from the 
Constable's army towards the castle, shewing, 
even at a distance, an unusual dexterity of horse-* 
manship and grace of deportment. He arrived at 
the drawbridge, which was instantly lowered to 
receive him, whilst Flammock and the monk, (for 
the latter, as far as he could, associated himself 
with the former in all acts of authority,) hasten^ 
ed to receive the envoy of their liberator. They 
foimd him just alighted from the raven-coloured 
horse, which was slightly flecked with blood aa 
well as foam, and still panted with the exertions 
of the evening ; though, answering to the caressing 
hand of his youthfol rider, he arched his nedc^ 
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'thodc his ited caparison, and snoited io aii- 
lunmce his unahated meUie ^nd unwearied loye 
of combat. The young man^s eagle look bore the 
same token of unabated Tigour, mingled ml3i the 
signs of recent exertion. His helmet hanging at 
his saddle-bow, shewed a gallant countoiance, ca> 
loured highly, but not inflamed, which looked out 
from a rich profusion of short chesnut curls ; and 
although his armour was of a massive and simple 
form, he moved under it with such elasticity and. 
ease, that it seemed a gracefol attire, not a bur- 
then or incumbrance. A furred mantle had not 
sat on him with more easy grace than the heavy 
hauberk which complied with every gesture of his 
noble form. Yet his countenance was so juv^ul^ 
that only the down on the upper lip announced de« 
davely the approach to manhood. The females, 
who thronged into the court to see the first enyoy 
of thdbr deliverers, could not forbear mixing praises 
of his beauty with blessings on his valour ; and 
one comely middle-aged dame, in particular, dis- 
tinguished by the tightness with which her scarlet 
hose sat on a welLshaped. 1^ and ancle, and by 
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the deanness of faer coif , pressed dose up to the 
young squire, and, more forward than the rest, 
doubled the crimson hue of his cheek, by crying 
aloud, that Our Lady of the Garde Doloureuse 
had sent them news of their redemption by an 
angel from the sanctuary ;'-'^a speech which, al«- 
though Father Aldrovand shook his head, was 
received by her companions with such general ac- 
clamation, as greatly embarrassed the young man^s 
modesty. 

" Peace, all of ye,'" said Wilkin Flammock— ^ 
*^ know you no respects, you women, or hayeyou 
never seen a young gentleman before, that you 
hang on him like ffies on a honey-comb ? Stand 
aback, I say, and let us hear in peace what are 
the commands of the noble Lord of Lacy.^ 

<^ These,^' said the young man, ^^ I can only 
deliver in the presence of the right noble demoi- 
selle, Eveline Berenger, if I may be thought wor^ 
thy of such honour.'' 

" That thou art, noble sir,'' said the same for- 
ward dame who had before expressed her admira- 
tion so energetically ; " I will uphold thee worthy 
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of her presence, and whatever other grace a lady, 
can do thee.^ 

<^ Now hold thy tongae, with a wanion,^ said 
the monk ; while in the same breath the Fleming 
exclaimed, *^ Beware the cucking-stool, Dame 
Scant o^ Grace,^ while he conducted the noble 
youth across the court. 

^' Let my good horse be cared for,^ said the 
gentleman, as he put the bridle into the hand of 
a menial ; and in doing so got rid of some part of 
his female retinue, who began to pat and praise 
the horse as much as they had done the rider; 
and some, in the enthusiasm of their joy, hardly 
abstained from kissing the stirrups and horse fur- 
niture- 

But Dame Gillian was not so easily diverted 
firom her own point as were some of her oompa- 
luons. She continued to repeat the word, cuck^ 
tng-stod^ till the Fleming was out of hearing, and 
then became more specific in her objurgation.-^ 
" And why cucking-stool, I pray. Sir Wilkin 
Butterfirken? You are the man would stop an 
English nibuth with a Flemish damask napkin, I 
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trow t Marry quep, my coufiin the weaver ! And 
why the cucking-stool, I pray ? — ^because my young 
lady is comely, and the young squire is a man of 
metde, reverence to his beard that is to come yet ? 
Have we not eyes to see, and have we not a mouth * 
and a tongue ?^ 

'< In troth, Dame Gillian, they do you wrong 
who doubt it,^ said Eyeliners nurse, who stood by ; 
** but, I pr'*ythee, keep it shut now, were it but 
fixr womanhood.^ 

^ How now, mannerly Mrs Margery P** replied 
the incorrigible Gillian ; ^^ Is your heart so high 
because you dandled our young lady on your knee 
fifteen years since ?-*-Let me tell you the cat will 
find its way to the cream, though it was bvought 
up on an aUbess^e lap.^ 

^^ Home, housewife^lMime,^ exclaimed her 
husband) the old huntsmaiH who was weary of 
this public exhibition of hin dotiiestic termagant^ 
(« home, or I will give you a taste of my dog-leash 
-*-'IIere are bodi the confesses and Wilkin Flam- 
node wondering at your impudence.^ 

^ Indeed i" rej^ied Gillian ; << and are not 
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two fools enough for wonderment, that you must 
come with your grave pate to make up the num- 
ber three P'' 

There was a general laugh at the huttt8miiii*8 
expense, under cover of which he prudently with- 
drew his spouse, without attempting to continue 
the war of tongues, in which she had shewn such 
a dedded superiority. 

This controversy, so light is the change in hu- 
man spirits, especially among the lower class, awa- 
kened bursts of idle mirth among beings who had 
so lately been in die jaws of danger, if not of ab- 
solute despair. 
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CHAPTER X. 

They bore him bare-faced on hU bier, 

Six proper youths and -tall. 
And many a tear bedew*d his grave 

Within yon kirk-yard wall. 

The Friar qfOrdert Grog, 

While these matters took place in the castle- 
yard, the young squire, Damian Lacy, obtained 
the audience which he had requested of Eveline 
Berenger, ^ho received him in the great hall of 
the castle, seated beneath the dais, or canopy, and 
waited upon by Rose, and other female attend- 
ants ; of whom the first alone was permitted to use 
a tabouret, or small stool, in her presence, so 
strict were the Norman maidens of quality in 
maintaining their claims to high rank and obser- 

* 

vance. 

The youth was introduced by the confessor and 
Flammock, im the spiritual character of the one, 
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and the trust reposed by her late father in the 
other, authorised them to be present upon the oc- 
casion. Eveline naturally blushed, as she advan- 
ced two steps to receive the handsome youthful 
envoy; and her bashfulness seemed infectious, 
for it was with some confusion that Damian went 
through the ceremony of saluting the hand which 
she extended towards him in token of welcome. 
Eveline was under the necessity of speaking first. 

**' We advance as far as our limits will permit 
us,^ she said, ^^ to greet with our thanks the mes- 
senger who brings us tidings of safety. We speak 
— ^unless we err— to* the noble Damian of Lacy ."^ 

'^ To the humblest of your servants,^ answered 
Damian, falling with some difficulty into the tone 
of courtesy which his errand and character requi- 
red, ^^ who approaches you on behalf of his noble 
uncle, Hugo de Lacy, Constable of Chester.'*'^ 

'' Will not our noble deliverer in person ho« 
nour with his presence the poor dwelling which he 
has saved P^ 

^^ My noble kinsman,^ answered Damian, ^^ is 
now Grod'^s soldier, and bound by a vow not to 
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oome beneath a roof until he embark for the 
Holy-Land. But by my voice he congratulates 
you on the defeat of your savage enemies, and 
sends you these tokens that the comrade and 
firiend of your noble &ther hath not left his la* 
mentable death many hours unavenged.*" So say-* 
ing, he drew forth and laid before Eveline the 
gold bracelets, and the Eudorchawg, or chain aS 
linked gold, which had distinguished the rank of 
the Weldi Prince. 

^* Gwenwyn hath then fiillen ?^ said Evdine, a 
natural shudder combating with the feelings of 
gratified vengeance, as she beheld that the tro- 
phies were specked with blood, — ^ The slayer of 
my father is no more !^ 

** My kinsman^s lance transfixed the Briton as 
he endeavoured to rally his flying people-— he 
died grimly on the weapon which had passed more 
than a fathom through his body, and exerted his 
last strength in a furious but inefiectual blow 
with his mace."" 

^* Heaven is just,^ said Eveline ; ^' may his 
sins be foigiven to the man of blood, since he hath 
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ftUen by a death so bloody ! — One question I 
would ask you, noble sir. My fether^s remains-?-'*^ 
She paused, unable to proceed. 

'* An hour will place them at your disposal, 
most honoured lady,^ replied the squire, in the 
tone of sympathy which the sorrows of so young 
and so fair an orphan called irresistibly forth. 
<* Such preparations as time admitted were ma- 
king even when I left the host, to transport what 
was mortal of the noble Berenger fiom the fidd 
on which we found him, amid a monument of 
slain which his own sword had raised. My kin»- 
man^s vow will not allow him to pass your port- 
cullis ; but, with your permission, I will repre- 
sent him, if such be your pleasure, at these ho>» 
noured obsequies, having charge to that eS^^ 

*^ My brave and noble father,^ said Eveline, 
making an eflPort to restrain her tears, ^* will be 
best mourned by the noble and the brave."* She 
would have continued, but her voice failed her^ 
and she was obliged to withdraw abruptly, in or-^ 
der to ^ve vent to her sorrow, and prepare for 
the funeral rites with such ceremony as circum- 
stances should permit. Damian bowed to the de- 
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parting mourner as reva^ntly as he would have 
done to a divinity, and taking his horse, returned 
to his uncle^s host, which had encamped hastily 
on the recent field of battle. 

The sun was now high, and the whole plain 
presented the appearance of a bustle, equally dif- 
lerent from the solitude of the early morning, and 
from the roar and fury of the subsequent engine- 
ment. The news of Hugo de Lacy'^s victory every- 
where spread abroad with all the alacrity of tri- 
umph, and had induced many of the inhabitants 
of the country, who had fled before the fiiry of 
the Wolf of Plinlimmon, to return to their deso- 
late habitations. Numbers also of the loose and 
profligate characters which abound in a country 
subject to the frequent changes of war, had flock* 
ed thither in quest of spoil, or to gratify a spirit 
of restless curiosity. The Jew and the Lombard, 
despising danger where there was a chance of 
gun, might be already seen bartering liquors and 
wares with the victorious men-at-arms, for the 
blood-stained ornaments of gold lately worn by 
the defeated British. Others acted as brokers be^ 
twixt the Welch captives and iimr captors ; and 
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irhere they could trust the means and good fidth 
of the fonner, sometimes became bound for, or 
even advanced in ready money, the sums neces- 
sary for then: ransom ; whilst a more numerous 
class became themsdves the purchasers of those 
prisoners who had no immediate means of settling 
with their conquerors. 

That the money thus acquired might not long 
encumber the soldier, or blunt his ardour for far- 
ther enterprise, the usual means of dissipating 
military spoils were akeady at hand. Courtezans, 
mimes, jugglers, minstrels, and tale-tellers of every 
description, had accompanied the night march; 
and, secure in the military reputation of the cele- 
brated De Lacy, had rested fearlessly at some lit- 
tle distance until the battle was fought and won. 
These now approached, in manya joyous group, to 
congratulate the victors. Close to the parties which 
they formed for the dance, the song, or the tale, 
upon the yet Uoody field, the countrymen, sum- 
moned in for the purpose, were opening large 
trenches for depositing the dead — ^leeches were 
tBeen tending the wounded— priests and monks con- 
fesong those in extremity — ^soldiers transporting 
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ftua tbe field the bodkB of the more hanoured 
among the daki — peasants mouming over theu 
trampled erops and plundered babitationa — ^and 
widows and oipbans searching for the bodies of 
husbands and parents^ amid the promiscaoua car- 
nage of two combats. Thus woe mingled her wild- 
est notes with those of jubilee and bacchanal tix- 
umphy and the plain of the Garde Doloureuse 
fiurmed a singular parallel to the varied maae of 
hnman life, where joy and grief are so strange^ 
I7 mmglfld, and where the confines of mirth and 
j^easure often border on those of sorrow and of 
deadi. 

About noon these various noises were at once 
silenced, and the attention alike of those who re^ 
joioed or who mourned was arrested by the loud 
and moumfiil sound of mx trumpetSt which^ up- 
lifting and uniting Aeir thrilling tones in a wild 
and mdancholy death-note, apprized aU, that the 
moum^ obsequies of the valiant Raymond Be- 
lenger were about to coramoice* From & tent, 
which had beoi hastily pitched finr the immediate 
reception of the body, twelve black mcoiiks, die 
inhabitants c£ a ncdghbouring convent, began to 
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file out in pairs, headed by their abbot, who bore 
a hirgie cross, and thundered forth the sublime 
notes of the Catholic Miserere me^ Domiiie. Then 
came a chosen body of men-at-arms, trailing their 
lances, with their points reversed and pointed to 
the earth ; and after them the body of the valiant 
Berenger, wrapped in his own knightly banner, 
which, regmed from the hands of the Welch, 
now served its noble owner instead of a funereal 
palL The most valiant knights of the Constable^s 
household (for, like other great nobles of that pe- 
riod, he had formed it upon a scale which ap- 
proached to that of royalty) walked as mourners 
and supporters of the corpse, which was borne 
upon lances ; and the Constable of Chester him* 
self, alone and fidly armed, excepting the head, 
followed as chief mourner. A chosen body of 
squires, men-at-arms, and pages of noble descent, 
brought up the rear of the procession ; while their 
nakers and trumpets echoed back, from time to 
time, the melancholy song of the monks, by re- 
pljring in a note as lugubrious as their own* 

The course of pleasure was arrested, and even 
that of sorrow was for a moment turned from her 
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own griefiS) to witness the last honours bestowed 
on him, who had been in life the fiither and guar- 
dian of his people. 

The moum&l procession traversed dowly the 
plain which had been within a few hours the scene 
of such varied events ; and, pausing before the 
outer gate of the barricades of the castle, invited, 
by a prolonged and solemn flourish, the fortress 
to receive the remains of its late gallant defender. 
The melancholy summons was answered by the 
warder^s horn — ^the draw-bridge sunk — the port- 
cullis rose — and Father Aldrovand appeared in 
the middle of the gateway, arrayed in his sacerdo- 
tal habit, whilst a little way behind him stood the 
orphaned damsel, in such weeds. of mourning as 
time admitted, supported by her attendant Rose, 
and followed by the females of the household. 

The Constable of Chester paused upon the 
threshold of the outer gate, and, pointing to the 
cross signed in white doth upon his left shoulder, 
with a lowly reverence resigned to his nephew, 
Damian, the task of attending the remains of Kay- 
mond Berenger td the chapel within the castle. 
The soldiers of Hugo de Lacy, most of whom 
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were bound by the same'vow with himself, also 
halted without the castle gate, and remained under 
arms, while the death-peal of the chapel bell an- 
nounced from within the progress of theprocession. 

It winded on through those narrow entrances, 
which were skilfiiUy contrived to interrupt the 
progress of an enemy, even should he succeed in 
forcing the outer gate, and arrived at length in 
the great court-yard, where most of the inhabi- 
tants of the fortress, and those who, under recent 
circumstances, had taken refuge there, were drawn 
up, in order to look for the last lime on their de« 
parted lord. Among these were mingled a few of 
the motley crowd from without, whom curiosity, 
or the expectation of a dole, had brought to the 
castle gate, and who, by one argument or other, 
had obtained from the warders permission to enter 
the interior. 

The body was here set down before the door of 
the chapel, the andent Gothic front of which form- 
ed one side of the court-yard, until certain prayers 
were recited by the priests, in which the crowd 
around were supposed to join with becoming re- 
verence. 
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It WIS during this intenraly thst a num, whose 
peaked beard, embmdered girdle, and hi^ 
crowned hat of grey felt, gare him the air of a 
Lombard merchant, addressed Margery, the nurse 
of EveHne^ in a whispering tone, and with a fo- 
reign accent — ^ I am a trareUing merchant, good 
sister, and am come hither in quest of gain—- can 
you tell me whether I can haye any custom in 
this castle ?*" 

** You are come at an evil time, Sir Stranger— 
you may yourself see that this is a pbce for 
moummg, and not for merchandise.^ 

** Yet mourning times have their own com- 
merce,^ said the stranger, approaching still closer 
to the side of Margery, and lowering his Toice to 
a tone yet more confidentiaL ^ I have sable scarfis 
of Persian silk— black bogles, in which a princess 
might meum for a deceased monarch— Cyprus, 
sudi as the east hath seldom sait forth— Uack 
doth for mmiming hangings— all that may ex- 
press sorrow and reverence in fiishion and attire ; 
and I know how to be grateful to those who help 
me to custom. Come, bethink you, good dame- 
such things must be had— I will sell as good ware 
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imd as cheap as aaoihor, and a kiHle to younelf, 
or, at your pleasure, apurse with fiyefldrins, diall 
be ihe meed of your kindness.^ 

^^ I prithee peace, fiiend,^ said Margery, ^* and 
dioose a better time for vaunting your warefr— 
you neglect both place and season; and if you be 
fiurther importunate, I must speak to those who 
wiU shew you the outward side of the castle gate^ 
I maryel the warders would admit pedUurs upon a 
day such as thia-^they would drive a gunfiil bar- 
gain by the bed-side of their mother, were she 
dying, I trow.^ So saying, she turned scornfully 
firom him. 

While thus angrily rejected on the one side, 
the merchant fdt his doak receive an intelligent 
twitch upon the other, and looking around upon 
the signal, he saw a dame, whose black kerchief 
was affectedly disposed, so as to ^ve an appear- 
ance of solenunty to a set of light laughing fea- 
tures, which must have been captivating when 
young, since they retained so many good points 
when at least forty years must have passed over 
them. She winked to the merchant, touching tit 
the same time her under lip with her forefinger, to 
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announoe the propriety of dlence and secrecy; then 
gliding firom the crowd, retreated to a small recess 
formed by a projecting buttress of the chapel, as 
if to avoid the pressure likely to take place at the 
moment when the bier should be lifted. The mer- 
chant failed not to follow her example, and was 
soon by her side, when she did not give him the 
trouble of opening his affairs, but commenced the 
conversation herself. ^^ I have heard what you 
said to our Dame Margery — ^Mannerly Margery, 
as I call her — ^heard as much at least as led me to 
guess the rest, for I have got an eye in my head, 
I promise you.** 

^* A pair of them, my pretty dame, and as 
bright as drops of dew in a May morning.^ 

^^ Oh, you say so, because I have been weep- 
ing,^ said the scarlet-hosed Gillian, for it was 
even herself who spoke ; '^ and to be sure, I have 
good cause, for our lord was always my very 
good lord, and would sometimes chuck me under 
the chin, and call me buxom Gillian of Croy- 
don-— not that the good gentleman was ever un- 
civil, for he would thrust a silver twopennies into 
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my hand at the same time. — Oh i the finend that 
I have lost ! — ^And I have had anger on his ac 
count too — I have seen old Raoul as sour as 
vinegar, and fit' for no place but the kennel for a 
whole day about it ; but, as I said to him, it was 
not for the like of me to be affironting our master, 
and a great baron, about a chuck under the chin, 
or a kiss, or such like.^ 

" No wonder you are so sorry for so kind a 
master, dame,^ said the merchant. 

" No wonder indeed,'^ replied the dame with a 
sigh ; ^^ and then what is to become of us ? — It is 
like my young mistress will go to her aunt — or 
she will marry one of these Lacy^s that they talk so 
much o^— or, at any rate, she wiU leave the castle ; 
and it'*s like old Raoul and I will be turned to grass 
with the lord^s old chargers. The Lord knows, 
they may as weU hang him up with.the old hounds, 
for he is both footless and fangless, and fit for no^ 
thing on earth that I know of/^ 

*^ Your young mistress is that lady in the 
mourning mantle,^ said the merchant, ^^ who so 
nearly sunk down upon the body just now ?^ 
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** In good troth is she, sir— -and much cause 
she has to rink down. I am sure she will be to 
seek fixr such another fiither.^ 

*' I see you are a most discerning woman^ gos- 
rip Gillian,^ answered the merchant ; ** and yon- 
der youth that supported her is her bridqproom ?** 

^ Much need she has for some one to support 
her,^ said Gillian ; '< and so have I for that mat- 
ter, finr what can poor old rusty Raoul do ?^ 

*< But as to your young lady^s marriage ?** said 
themerdiant 

*^ No one knows more, than that such a thing 
was in treaty between our late lord and the great 
Constable of Chester, that came to-day but just 
in time to prevent the Welch from cutting all 
our diroats, and doing the Lord knoweth what 
mischief beside.-^But there is a marriage talked 
of, that is certain^-and most folks think it must 
be for this smooth-cheeked boy Damian, as they 
call him ; for though the Constable has gotten a 
beard, it is something too grisded for a bride- 
groom^s chin — ^Berides, he goes to the Holy Wars 
—Attest place for all eldeily warriors-**! wish he 
would take Raoul with him. — But what is all this 
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to what you were saying about your mouming 
wares even now ?— •It is a sad truth, that my poor 
lord is gone-— But what then P — Well-^ay, you 
know the good old saw,— 

Cloth must we wear> 
Eat beef and drink beer^ 
Though the dead go to bier. 

And for your merchandizing, I am as £ke to help 
you with my good word as Mannerly Margery, 
providmg you bid fair for it ; since, if the lady 
loves me not so much, I can turn the steward 
round my finger.^ 

^< Take this in part of your bargain, pretty 
Mrs Gillian,^ said the merchant; *^ and when 
my wains come up, I will consider you amply, if 
I get good sale by your favourable report.— Bui 
how shall I get into the castle again P for I would 
wish to consult you, being a sensible woman, be« 
fiire I come in with my luggage^^ 

*^ Why,^ answered the complaisant dame, *^ if 
our English be on guard, you have only to ask 
for Gillian, and they will open the wicket to any 
single man at once ; for we English stick all toge* 
ther, were it but to spite the Normans ;-*but if a 
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Nonnan be on duty, you must ask for old Raoul, 
and say you come to speak of dogs and hawks for 
sale, and I warrant you come to speech of me 
that way. If the sentinel be a Fleming, you have 
but to say you are a merchant, and he will let you 
in for the love of tirade.^ 

The merchant repeated his thankfiil acknow. 
ledgment, glided from her side, and mixed among 
the spectators, leaving her to congratulate herself 
on having gained a brace of florins by the indiil- 
gesace of her natural talkative humour ; for which, 
on other occasions, she had sometimes paid dearly. 

The ceasing of the heavy toll of the castle bell 
now gave intimation that the noble Raymond 
Berenger had been laid in the vault with his fa- 
thers. That part of the funeral attendants who 
bad come^m the host of De Lacy, now proceeded 
to the castle hall, where they partook, but with 
temperance, of some refreshments, which were of- 
fered as a death-meal ; and presently aflier lefi the 
castle, headed by young Damian, in the same 
slow and melancholy form in which they had en- 
tered. The monks remained within the castle to 
sing repeated services for the soul of Ithe deceased, 
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and of his faithful men-at-arms who had fallen 
around him, and who had been so much mangled 
during, and after, the contest with the Welch, that 
it was scarce possible to know one individual from 
another, otherwise the body of Dennis Morolt 
would have obtained, as his faith well deserved, 
the honours of a separate funeral. 
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CHAPTER XL 

xThe funeral baked meats 
Did oddly fuxnish forth the maniage table. 

HamUU 

The religious rites Which followed the fiineral 
of Raymond Berenger endured without interrup- 
tion for the period of six days ; during which, 
alms were distributed to the poor, and relief ad- 
ministered, at the expense of the Lady Eveline, 
to all those who had suffered by the Lite inroad. 
Death-meals, as they were termed, were also 
spread in honour of the deceased ; but the lady 
herself, and most of her attendants, observed a 
stern course of vigil discipline and fasts, which 
appeared to the Normans a more decorous man- 
ner of testifying their respect for the dead, than 
the Saxon and Flemish custom of banquettmg 
and drinking inordinately upon aich occasions. 
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Meanwhile, the Constable De Lacy retained a 
large body of his men encamped under the walls 
of the Garde Doloureuse, for protection against 
some new irruption of the Welch, while with the 
rest he took advantage of his victory, and struck 
terror into the British by many well-conducted 
forays, marked with ravages scarcely less hurtful 
than their own. Among the enemy, the evils of 
discord were added to those of defeat and inva- 
sion ; for two distant relations of Gwenwyn con- 
tended for the throne he had lately occupied, and 
on this, as on many other occasions, the Britons 
suffered as much from internal dissension as from 
the sword of the Normans. A worse politician, 
and a less celebrated soldier, than the sagacious 
and successful De Lacy, could not have failed, 
under such drcumstances, to negotiate an advan- 
tageous peace, which, while it deprived Powis of a 
part of its frontier, and the command of some im- 
portant passes, in which it was the Constable^s 
purpose to build castles, rendered the Garde Do- 
loureuse more secure than formerly, from any sud- 
den attack on the part of their fiery and restless 
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neighbours. De Lacy'^s care also went to re-esta- 
blislung tbose settlers who had filed from their pos- 
sessions, and putting the whole lordship, which 
now descended upon an unprotected female, into 
a state of defence as perfect as its situation on a 
hostile frontier could possibly permit. 

Whilst thus anxiously provident in the affairs 
of the orphan of the Garde Doloureuse, De Lacy, 
during the space we have mentioned, sought not 
to disturb her filial grief by any personal inter- 
course. His nephew, indeed, was cUspatched by 
times every morning to lay before her his uncle's 
devoirSf in the high-flown language of the day, 
and acquaint her with the steps which he had ta- 
ken in her affairs. As a meed due to his uncle's 
high services, Damian was always admitted to see 
Eveline on such occasions, and returned charged 
with her grateful thanks, and her implicit acqui- 
escence in whatever the Constable proposed for 
her consideration. 

But when the days of rigid mourning were 
elapsed, the young De Lacy stated, on the part of 
his kinsman, that his treaty with the Welch being 
concluded, and all things in the district arranged 
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as well as drcumstances would permit, the Con« 
stable of Chester now proposed to return into his 
own territory, in order to resume his instant pre^ 
parations for the Holy-Land, which the duty of 
chastising her enemies had for some days inter^ 
rupted. 

** And will not the noble Constable, before he 
departs from this place,^ said Eveline, with ai 
burst of gratitude which the occasion well merits 
ed, ^^ rec^ve the personal thanks of her, that was 
ready to perish when he so valiantly came to her 
aid?^' 

^^ It was even on that point that I was oommis- 
noned to speak,^ replied Damian ; ^< but my noble 
kinsman feels diffident to propose to you that 
which he most earnestly desires — ^the privilege of 
speaking to your own ear certain matters of high 
import, and with which he judges it fit to intrust 
no third party.** 

^^ Surely,** sdd the maiden, blushing, *^ there 
can be nought beyond the bounds of maidenhood 
in my seeing the noble Constable whenever such 
is his pleasure.** 

" But his vow,** replied Damian, " binds my 
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kinsman not to come beneath a roof until he sets 
sail for Palestine ; and in order to meet him, you 
must grace him so far as to visit his pavilion ; — 
a condescension which, as a knight and Norman 
noble, he can scarcely ask of a damsel of high 
degree.'* 

*^ And is that all?"' said Eveline, who, educa- 
ted in a remote situation, was a strainer to 45ome 
of the nice points of etiquette which the damsels 
of the time observed in keeping their state towards 
the other sex. ^^ Shall I not,'' she said, ^^ go to 
render my thanka to my deliverer, since he can- 
not come hither to receive them P Tell the noble 
Hugo de Lacy, that, next to my gratitude to 
Heaven, it is due to him, and to his brave com- 
panions in arms. I will come to his tent as to a 
holy shrine ; and, could such homage please him, 
I would come barefooted, were the road strewed 
with flints and with thorns." 

^^ My uncle will be equally honoured and de- 
lighted with your resolve," said Damian ; ^^ but 
it will be his study to save you all unnecessary 
trouble, and with that view a pavilion shall be 
instantly planted before your castle-gate, which. 
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if it please you to grace it with your presence^ 
may be the place for the desired interview."^ 

Eyeliae readily acquiesced in what was propo* 
sed, as the expedient agreeable to the Constable, 
and recommended by Damian ; but, in the sim* 
plicity of her heart, she saw no good reason why» 
under the guardianship of the latter, she should 
not instantly, and without farther form, have tra- 
versed the little familiar plain on which, when a 
child, she used to chase butterflies and gather 
king^s cups, and where of late she was wont to 
exercise her palfrey, being the only space, and 
that of small extent, which separated her from 
the camp of the Constable. 

The youthftd emissary, with whose presence 
she had now become familiar, retired to acquaint 
hk kinsman and lord with the success of his com- 
mission, and Eveline experienced the first sensa- 
ti(m of anxiety upon her own account which had 
agitated her bosom, since the defeat and death of 
Gwenwyn gave her permission to dedicate her 
thoughts exclusively to grief, for the loss which 
she had sustained in the person of her noble fa- 
ther. But jQow, when that grief, though not s»- 
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liated, was blunted by solitary mdnlgenoe— 4iow 
that she was to appear before the person of whose 
frme she had heard so much, of whose powerful 
proteeticm she had reeeived such rec^t ptooft, 
her mind msensibly turned upon the nature and 
consequences ofthat important interview. She had 
seen Hugo de Lacy, indeed, at the great tourna- 
ment at Chester, where his valour and skill were 
the theme of every tongue, and she had received 
the homage which he rendered her beauty when 
he asagned to her the prize, with all the gay flut- 
terings of youthful vanity ; but of his person and 
figure she had no distinct idea, excepting that he 
was a middle-sized man, dressed in peculiarly rich 
armour, and that* the countaiance which looked 
out fi^m under Ae shade of his raised visor, seem- 
ed to her juvenile estimate very nearly as old as 
that of her £stther. This person, of whom she had 
such slight recollection, had. been the chosen in- 
strument employed by her tutelar protectress in 
rescuing her from captivity, and in avenging the 
loss of a father, and she was bound by her vow 
to consider him as the arbiter of her &te, if in- 
deed he should deem it worth his while to become 
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80. She wearied her memory with yain efforts to 
recollect so much of his fixtures as might give her 
some means of guessing at his disposition, and 
her judgment toiled in conjecturing what line of 
conduct he was likely to pursue towards her. 

The great Baron himself seemed to attach to 
their meeting a degree of consequence, which was 
intimated by the formal preparations which he 
made for it. Eveline had imagined that he might 
have ridden to the gate of the castle in five mi- 
nutes, and that, if a pavilion were actually neces- 
sary to the decorum of their interview, a tent 
could have been transferred from his leaguer to 
the castle-gatdl and pitched thare in ten minutes 
more. But it was plain that the Constable consi-* 
dered much more form and ceremony as essential 
to their meeting, for in about half an hour after 
Damian de Lacy had left the castle, not fewer 
than twenty soldiers and artificers, under the di- 
rection of a pursuivant, whose tabard was decora- 
ted with the armorial bearings of the house of 
Lacy, were employed in erecting before the gate 
of the Garde Doloureuse one of those splendid 
pavilions, which were employed at tournaments 
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and other occasions of public state. It was of 
purple silk, valanced with gold embroidery, ha- 
ving the cords of the same rich materials. The 
door-way was formed by six lances, the staves 
of which were plated with silver, and the blades 
composed of the same precious metal. These 
were pitched into the ground by couples, and 
crossed at the top, so as to form a sort of succes- 
don of arches, which were covered by drapery of 
sea-green silk, forming a pleasing contrast with 
the purple and gold. 

The interior of the tent was declared by Dame 
Gillian and others, whose curiosity induced them 
to visit it, to be of a splendour agv^ing with the 
outside. There were oriental carpets, and there 
were tapestries of Ghent and Bruges mingled in 
gay profusion, while the top of the pavilion, co- 
vered with sky-blue silk, was arranged so as to re* 
semble the firmament, and richly studded with a 
sun, moon, and stars, composed of solid silver. * 
This celebrated pavilion had been made for the 
use of the celeteated William of Ypres, who ac- 
quired such great wealth as general of the merce- 
naries of King Stephen, and was by him create^ 
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Earl of Albemarle ; but the chance of war had as- 
signed it to de Lacy, af);er one of the dreadful en- 
gagements, so many of which occurred during 
the civil wars betwixt Stephen and the Empress 
Maude, or Matilda. The Constable had never 
before been known to use it, for although wealthy 
and powerful, Hugo de Lacy was, on most occa- 
sions, plain and unostentatious ; which, to those 
that knew him, made his present conduct seem 
the more remarkable. At the hour of noon he ar- 
rived, nobly mounted, at the gate of the castle, 
and, drawing up a small body of servants, pages, 
and equerries who attended him, in their richest 
liveries, placed himself at their head, and directed 
his nephew to intimate to the Lady of the Garde 
Doloureuse, that the humblest of her servants 
awaited the honour of her presence at the castle- 
gate. 

Among the spectators who witnessed his arri- 
* val, there were many who thought that some part 
of the state and splendour, attached to his pavi- 
Uon and his retinue, had been better applied to 
set forth the person of the Constable himself, as 
bis attire was simple even to meanness, and his 
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person by no means of such distinguished beafing 
as might altogether dispense vith the advantages 
of dress and omamait The opinion became yet 
more prevalent, when he descended from horse* 
back, until which time his masterly management 
of the noble animal he bestrode, gave a dignity 
to his person and figure, which he lost upon dis* 
mounting firom his steel saddle. In height, the 
celebrated Constable scarce attained the middle 
sue, and his limbs, though strongly built and 
well knit, were deficient in grace and ease of 
movement His legs were slightly curved out- 
wards, which gave him advantage as a horseman, 
but shewed unfavourably when he was upon foot« 
He halted, though very slightly, in consequence 
of one of his legs having been broken by the fall 
cl a charger, and inartificially set l^ an inex- 
perienced surgeon. This, also, was a blemish 
in his deportment ; and though his broad shoul- 
ders, sinewy arms, and expanded chest, betoken- 
ed the strength which he often displayed, it was 
strength of a clumsy and ungracefid character. 
His language and gestures were those of one sel-* 
dom used to converse with equajs, more seldom 
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Still with superiors ; short, abrupt, and decisive, 
almost to the verge of sternness. In the judg- 
ment of those who were habitually acquainted 
with the Constable, there was both dignity and 
kindness in his keen eye and expanded brow ; 
but such as saw him for the first time judged 
less favourably, and pretended to discover a harsh 
and passionate expression, although they allowed 
his countenance to have, on the whole, a bold 
and martial character. His age was in reality not 
more than five and forty, but the' fatigues of war 
and of climate had added in appearance ten years 
to that period of time. By far the plainest dress- 
ed man of his train, he wore only a short Norman 
mantle, over the close dress of shamoy-leather^ 
which, almost always covered by his armour, was 
in some places slightly soiled by its pressure. A 
brown hat, in which he wore a sprig of rosemary 
in memory of his vow, serv^ for his head-gear— 
his good sword and dagger hung at a belt made 
of sealskin. 

Thus accoutred, and at the head of a glitter- 
ing and gilded band of retainers, who watched his 
lightest glance, the Constable of Chester awaited 
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the arrival of the Lady Eveline Berenger, at the 
gate of her castle of Garde Doloureuse. 

The trumpets from within announced her pre- 
sence — the bridge feU, and led by Damian de 
Lacy in his gayest habit, and followed by her 
train of females, and menial or vassal attendants, 
she came forth in her loveliness &om under the 
massive and antique portal of her paternal fort- 
ress. She was dressed without ornaments of any 
kind, and in deep mourning weeds, as best befit- 
ted her recent loss ; forming, in this respect, a 
strong contrast with the rich attire of her ccmi- 
ductor, whose costly dress gleamed with jewels 
and embroidery, while their age and personal 
beauty made them in every other respect the fair 
counterpart of each other; a circumstance which 
probably gave rise to the delighted murmur and 
buzz which passed through the bystanders on 
their appearance, and which only respect for the 
deep mourning of Eveline prevented from break- 
ing out into shouts of applause. 

The instant that the fair foot of Eveline had 
made a step beyond the palisades which formed 
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the outward barrier of the castle, the Constable 
de Lacy stepped forward to meet her, and bend- 
ing his right knee to the earth, craved pardon 
for the discourtesy which his vow ]^ad imposed on 
him, while he expressed his sense of the honour 
with which she now graced him, as one 'for which 
his life, devoted to her service, would be an in- 
adequate acknowledgment. 

The action and speech, though both in cen^ 
sistence with the romantic gallantry of the times, 
embarrassed Eveline; and the rather that this 
homage was so publicly rendered. She entreated 
the Constable to stand up, and not to add to the 
confiidon of one who was already sufficiently at a 
loss how to acquit herself of the heavy debt of 
gratitude which she owed him. The Constable 
arose accordingly, after saluting her hand, which 
she extended to him, and prayed her, since she 
was so far condescending, to deign to enter the 
poor hut he had prepared for her shelter, and to 
grant him the honour of the audience he had so- 
licited. Eveline, without ftirther answer than a 
bow, yielded him her hand, and desiring the rest 
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of her train to remain where they were, commaiid- 
ed the attendance of Rose Flammock. 

'^ Lady,^ said the Constable, '^ the matters of 
which I am compelled thus hastily to speak, are 
of a nature the most private.^ 

<' TUs maiden,^ replied Eveline, ^^ is my 
bower- woman, and acquainted with my most in« 
ward thoughts ; I beseech you to permit her pre- 
sence at OUT conferesice.^ 

*^ It were better otherwise,^ said Hugo de 
Lacy, with some embarrassment ; '^ but your 
pleasure shall be obeyed**" 

He led the Lady Eveline into the tent, and 
entreated her to be seated on a large pile of 
cushions, covered with rich Venetian silk. Rose 
placed herself behind her mistress, half kneeling 
upon the same cushions, and watched the motions 
of the all-accomplished soldier and statesman, 
whom the voice of fame lauded so loudly ; enjoy- 
ing his embarrassment as a triumph of her sex, 
and scarcely of opinion that his shamoy doublet 
and square form accorded with the splendour of 
the scene, or the almost angelical beauty of Eve- 
line, the other actor thereon. 

11 
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*^ Lady,^ said the ConBtable, after some hedta- 
tion, ^' I would willingly say what it is my lot to 
tell you, in such terms as ladies love to listen to, 
and which surely your excellent beauty more es- 
pecially deserves ; but I have been too long trains 
ed in camps and councils to express my meaning 
otherwise than simply and plainly.^ 

^^ I shall the more easily understand you, my 
lord,^ said Eveline, trembling, though she scarce 
knew why. 

^^ My story, then, must be a blunt one. Some- 
thing there passed between your honourable fiif 
ther and myself, touching an union of our houses.^' 
He paused, as if he wished or expected Eveline 
to say something, but as she was silent, he pro- 
ceeded. " I would to God, that as he was at the 
be^nning of this treaty, it had pleased Heaven 
he should have conducted and concluded it with 
his usual wisdom ; but what remedy ?•— he has gone 
the path which we must all tread.^ 

" Your lordship,'' said Eveline, " has nobly 
avenged the death of your noble friend*" 

^^ I have but done my devoir, lady, as a good 
knight, in defence of an endangered maiden-* 

VOL. I. o 
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ft Lord Marcher in protection of the frontier— 
and a friend in ayenging his friend. But to the 
point—* Onr long and noUe line draws near to a 
.dofie. Of my ranote kinsman, Bandal Lacy, I 
win not speak ; for in him I see nothing that is 
good or hopefiil, nor have we been at one for 
many years. My nephew, Damian, gives hope- 
ful promise to be a worthy branch of our ancient 
tree-— but he is scarce twenty years old, and hath 
a long career of adventure and peril to encounter, 
ere he can honourably propose to himselFthe du- 
ties of domestic privacy or matrimonial engage- 
ments. His mother also is English, some abate-t 
ment perhaps in the escutcheon of his arms ; yet» 
had ten years more passed over him with the ho- 
nours of chivalry, I should have proposed Damian 
de Lacy for the happmess to which I at present 
myself aspire.^ 

** You— you, my lord !— it is impossible r said 
Evdine, endeavouring at the same time to sup- 
press all that could be offensive in the surprise 
which she could not help exhibiting. 

^' I do not wonder,^ replied the Constable, calm- 
ly, — for, the ice being now broken, he resumed 
the natural steadiness of his manner and charac- 
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ter, — ** that you express surprise at this daring 
proposal. I have not perhaps the. form that 
pleases a lady^s eye, and I have forgotten, — that 
is, if I ever knew them,— the terms and phrases 
which please a lady^s ear; but, noble Eveline, 
the lady of Hugh de Lacy will be one of the fore- 
most among the matrona^e of England.^ 

<< It wiU the better become the individual to 
whom so high a dignity is o£Pered,^ said Eve- 
line, ^* to consider how fiir she is capable of dis- 
chargbg its duties.^ 

<< Of that I fear nothuag,** said De Lacy. 
*^ She who hath been so excellent a daughter, 
cannot be less estimable in every other relation 
in life.'' 

'^ I do not find that confidence in myself,'' re- 
plied the embarrassed maiden, ^^ my lord, with 
which you are so willing to load me— And I— - 
forgive me— -must crave time for other inquiries, 
as well as those which respect myself.'^ 

^< Your father, noble lady, had this union 

warmly at heart. This scroU, signed with his 

own hand, will shew it.'' He bent his knee as he 

gave the p^per. " The wife of De Lacy will 
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bare, as the daughter of Raymond Berenger me- 
rits, the rank of a princess ; his widow, the dowery 
of a queen.**^ 

" Mock me not with your knee, my lord, while 
you plead to me the paternal commands, which, 
joined to other circumstances——-^ She paused, 
and sighed deeply — '^ leave me,' perhaps, but 
little room for free will T 

Emboldened by this answer, De Lacy, who 
had hitherto remained on his knee, rose gently, 
and assuming a seat beside the Lady Eveline, 
continued to press his suit, — ^not indeed in the 
language of passion, but of a plain-spoken man, 
eagerly urging a proposal on which his happiness 
depended. The vision of the miraculous image 
was, it may be supposed, uppermost in the mind 
of Eveline, who, tied down by the solemn vow 
she had made on that occasion, felt herself con- 
strained to return evasive answers, where she 
might perhaps have ^ven a direct negative, had 
her own wishes alone been to decide her reply. 

" You cannot,^ she said, " expect from me, my 
lord, in this my so recent orphan state, that I 
should come to a speedy determination upon an 
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affair of sucb deep importance. Give me leisure 
of your nobleness for consideration with myself-^ 
for consultation with my friends.^ 

<^ Alas ! fair Eveline,"^ said the Baron, ^^ do 
not be offended at my urgency. I cannot long 
delay setting forward on a distant and perilous 
expedition ; and the short time left me for soli- 
citing your favour must be an apology for my 
importunity.^ 

^^ And is it in these drcumstances* noble De 
Lacy, that you would encumber yourself with fa- 
mily ties ?'^ 

^^ I am God^s soldier,^^ said the Constable, 
^^ and He in whose cause I fight in Palestine 
will defend my wife in England.^ 

'^ Hear then my present answer, my lord,^ said 
Eveline Berenger, rising from her seat. ^^ To- 
morrow I proceed to the Benedictine nunnery at 
Gloucester, where resides my honoured father^s 
sister, who is Abbess of that reverend house. To 
her guidance I will commit myself in this mat- 
ter,'' 

*' A fiur and maidenly resolution,'' answered 
De Lacy, who seemed, on his part, rather glad 
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thai die confisrence was abridged, ^^ and, as I 
trost, not altogether unfavoorable to the suit of 
your humble suppliant, since the good Lady Ab- 
bess hath been long my honoured friend.^ He 
then turned to Rose, who was about to attend 
her lady :— ^^ Pretty maiden,^ he said, offering a 
chain of gold, *^ let this carcanet encircle thy 
neck, and buy thy good will.^ 

'^ My good will cannot be purchased, my lord,^ 
said Rose, putting back the gift ^which he prof- 
fered. 

^^ Your fiiir word, then,^ said die Constable^ 
again pressing it upon her. 

*^ Fair words are easily bought,^ said Rose, 
still rejecting the chain, '^ but they are seldom 
worth the purchase-money.*' 

'^ Do you scorn my proffer, damsel P*^ said De 
Lacy ; '^ it has graced the neck of a Norman 
count.^ 

'^ Give it to a Norman countess then, my lord,^ 
said the damsel ; '^ I am plain Rose Flammock, 
the weaver^s daughter. I keep my good word to 
go with my good will, and a latten chain will be- 
come me as well as beaten gold.^ 
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" Peace, Rose,** swd her lady ; " you are over 
malapert to talk thus to the Lotd Constable.-— 
And you, my lord,^ she^ continued, ^^ permit me 
now to depart, since you are possessed of my an- 
swer to your present proposal I r^^ it had 
not been of some less delicate nature, that by 
granting it at once, and without delay, I might 
have shewn my sense of your services.^ 

The lady was handed forth by the Constable of 
Chester, with the same ceremony which had been 
observed at their entrance, and she returned to 
her own castle, sad and anxious in mind for the 
event of this important conference. She gathered 
closely around her the great mourning veil, that 
the alteration of her countenance might not be 
observed ; and, without pausing to speak even to 
Father Aldrovand, she instantly withdrew to the 
privacy of her own bower. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Now all ye ladies of fur SooUand, 
And ladies of England that happy would proTe, 

Many never finr honaea, nor marry for land. 
Nor marry for nothing but only love. 

FamUy QuarrdM. 

When the Lady EveUne had retired into her 
own private chamber, Rose Flammock followed 
her unlHddeny and proffered her assistance in re- 
moTing the large veil which she had worn while 
she was abroad ; but the lady refused her permis* 
liont saying, *^ You are forward with service, 
maiden, when it is not required of yon.^ 

'^ You are displeased with me, ladyT said 
Rose. 

^^ And if I am, I have cause,^ replied Eveline. 
^' You know my di£Sculties— you know what my 
duty demands ; yet, instead of aiding me to make 
the sacrifice, you render it more diflScult.'^ 

" Would I had influence to guide your path,^ 
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said Rose, ^* you should find it a smooth one- 
ay, an honest and straight one, to boot."^ 

'^ How mean you, maiden ?^ said Evehne. 

** I would have you,^ answered Rose, ^^ recal 
the encouragement — the consent, I may almost 
call it, you have yielded to this proud Baron. He 
is too great to be loved himself— too haughty to 
love you as you deserve. If you wed him, you 
wed ^ded misery, and, it may be, dishonour as 
well as discontent.^ 

^^ Remember, damsel, his services towards us.*" 

" His services ?** answered Rose. ** He ven- 
tured his life for us, indeed, but so did every sol- 
dier in his host. And am I bound to wed any 
ruffling blade among them, because he fought when 
the trumpet sounded ? I wonder what is the mean- 
ing of their devoir y as they call it, when it shames 
them not to claim the highest reward woman can 
bestow, merely for discharging the duty of a gen- 
tleman by a distressed creature. A gentleman, said 
I ? — The coarsest boor in Flanders would hardly 
expect thanks for doing the duty of a man by 
women in such a case.^^ 

" But my father's wishes r 

" They had reference, without doubt, to the 
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indinatioii of your father'^s daughter. I irill not 
do my late noble lord — (may God assoilzie him I) 
— ^e injustice to suppose he would have urged 
aught in this matter which squared not with your 
free choice.** 

** Then my tow— my &tal vow— as I had well 
nigh called it,^ said Eveline. ^' May Heaven for- 
give me my ingratitude to my patroness r 

<< Even this shakes me not,^^ said Rose; ^^ I 
will never believe our Lady of Mercy would ex- 
act such a penalty for her protection, as to desire 
me to wed the man I could not love. She smiled, 
you say, upon your prayer. Go— lay at her feet 
these difficulties which oppress you, and see if she 
wUl not smile again. Or seek a dispensation from 
your vow-Hsedc it at the expense of the half of 
your estate— «eek it at the expense of your whole 
property. Gt> a pilgrimage barefooted to Rome 
—do anything but give your hand where you 
cannot give your heart.^ 

'^ You speak warmly, Rose,^ said Eveline, still 
sighing as she spoke. 

^* Alas ! my sweet lady, I have cause. Have I 
not seen a household wheie love was not— where, 
although there was worth and goodwill, and enough 
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of the means of life, all was embittered by r^rets, 
which werp not only vain, but criminal ?^ 

^^ Yet, methinks, Rose, a sense of what is due 
to ourselves and to others, may, if listened to, 
guide and comfort us under such feelings even as 
thou hast described.^ 

^^ It will save us from sin, lady, but not from 
sorrow,^ answered Hose ; ^^ and wherefore should 
we, with our eyes open, rush into drcumstances 
where duty must war with inclination ? Why row 
against wind and tide, when you may as easily 
take advantage of the breeze ?^ 

^* Because the voyage of my life lies where 
winds and currents oppose me,^ answered Eve- 
line. '^ It is my fate, Rose.^ 

^^ Not unless you make it such by choice,^ an- 
swered Rose. '^ O ! could you but have seen the 
pale cheek, sunken eye, and dejected bearing of 
my poor mother ! — ^I have said too much.^ 

** It was then your mother,^ said her young 
lady, ^^ of whose unhappy wedlock you have 
spoken ?'^ 

^^ It was — ^it was,^ said Rose, bursting into 
tears* ** I have exposed my own shame to save 
you from sorrow. Unhappy she was, though 
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most guiltlow'"00 unhappy, that the fareadi of 
the dyke, and the inundation in which she pe- 
rished, were, but for my sake, to her welcome as 
night to the weary labourers She had a heart 
like yours, formed to love and be loved ; and it 
would be doing honour to yonder proud Baron, 
to say he had such worth as my father^s« — ^Yet 
was she most unhappy. O ! my sweet lady, be 
warned, and break off this ill-omened match T 

Eveline returned the pressure with which the 
affectionate girl, as she clung to her hand, enfor- 
ced her well-meant advice, and then muttered, 
with a profound sigh, — ^^ Rose, it is too late.^ 

*^ Never-— never,^ said Rose, looking eagerly 
round the room. ^^ Where are those writing ma- 
terials ?-— Let me fetch Father Aldrovand, and in- 
struct him of your pleasure — or, stay, the good fa- 
ther hath himself an eye on the splendours of the 
world which he thinks he has abandoned — he will 
be no safe secretary. — ^I will go myself to the Lord 
Constable-— fTie his rank cannot dazzle, or his 
wealth bribe, or his power overawe. I will> tell 
him he doth no knightly part towards you, to 
press his contract with your father in such an 
hour of helpless sorrow-— no pious part, in delay- 
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ing the execution of his vows for the purpose of 
marrying or giving in marriage— -no honest part, 
to press himself on a maiden whose heart has not 
decided in his feyour— >no wise part, to marry one 
whom he must presently abandon, either to soli- 
tude, or to the dangers of a profligate court.^ 

^^ You have not comrage for such an embassy, 
Rose,^ said her mistress, sadly smiling through 
her tears at her youthful attendanf^s zeal. 

'^ Not courage for it I-^and wherefore not ?— - 
Try me,^ answered the Flemish maiden, in re- 
turn. '^ I am neither Saracen nor Welchman-^ 
his lance and sword scare me not. I follow not 
his banner— his voice of command concerns me 
not I could, with your leave, boldly tell him he 
is a selfish man, veiling with fair and honourable 
pretexts his pursuit of objects which concern his 
own pride and gratification, and founding high 
claims on having rendered the services which com- 
mon humanity demanded. And all for what ?— - 
Forsooth the great De Lacy must have an hdr to 
his noble house, and his fair nephew is not good 
enough to be his representative, because his mo- 
ther was of Anglo-Saxon strain, and the real heir 
must be pure unmixed Norman; and for this, 
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Lady Erdine Betenger, in the first bloom of 
yoodiy must be wedded to a man who might be 
her fiither, and who, after leaving her unprotect- 
ed for years, will retam in such guise as might 
beseem her grandfiidier !^ 

^ Since he is thus scrupulous concerning pu- 
rity of lineage,^ said Eveline, ^^ perhaps he may 
call to mind what so good a herald as he is can- 
not fail to know— that I am of Saxon strain by 
my fiither'^s mother.^ 

'< Oh r replied Aose, '« he will forgive that 
Uot in the heiress of the Garde Doloureuse.^ 

^ Fie^ Rose,^ answered her mistress, '^ thou 
doest him wrong in taxing him with avarice.** 

*^ Perhaps so,^ answered Rose ; ^^ but he is un- 
deniably ambitious ; and Avarice, I have heard, is 
Ambition^s bastard brother, though AmUtion be 
ashamed of the relalionship.^ 

'^ You speak too boldly, damsel,^ said Eveline ; 
^^ and, while I acknowledge your affection, it be- 
comes me to check your mode of expression.^ 

^^ Nay, take that tone, and I have done,^ said 
Rose.— ^^ To Eveline, whom I love, and who 
loves me, I can speak firedy—* but to the Lady of 
the Garde Doloureuse, the proud Norman dam- 
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sel, (which when you choose to be you can be,) 
I can curtsey as low as my station demands, and 
speak as little truth as she cares to hear.^ 

^* Thou art a wild but a kind girl,^^ said Eye- 
line ; ^^ no one who did not know thee would think 
that soft and childish exterior covered such a soul 
of fire. Thy mother must indeed hare been the 
being of feeUng and passion you paint her ; for 
thy father-^nay, nay, neyer arm in his defence 
until he be attacked— I only meant to say, that 
his solid sense and sound judgment are his most 
distinguished qualities.^ 

** And I would you would avail yourself of 
them, lady,^ said Bose. 

^^ In fitting things I will ; but he were rather 
an unmeet counsellor in that which we now treat 
of,^ said Eveline. 

^^ You mistake him,^ answered Rose Flam- 
mock, ^^ and underrate his value. Sound judg- 
ment is like to the graduated measuring-wand, 
which, though usually applied only to coarser 
cloths, will give with equal truth the dimensions 
of Indian silk, or of cloth of gold.^ 

<< Well— well — this affair presses not instantly 
at least. Leave me now, Rose, and send Gillian 
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the ture-woman hither— -I have directions to give 
about the paeldng and remoyal of my wardrobe.^ 

<^ That Gillian, the tire-woman, hath been a 
mighty fiivourite of kte/' said Rose ; *' time was 
when it was otherwise.^ 

<< I like her manners as little as thou doest,^ 
said Eveline ; ^^ but she is old BaouPs wife-Hshe 
was a sort of half fiivourite with my dear fatber— 
who, like other men, was perhaps taken by that 
very fireedom which we think unseemly in per- 
sons of oinr sex, — and then, there is no other wo- 
man in the casde that hath such skill in empack- 
eting clothes without the risk of their being in- 
jured.** 

^^ That last reason alone,** said Rose, smiling, 
^* is, I admit, an irresistible pretension to favour, 
and Dame Gillian shall presently attend you.— • 
But take my advice, lady— -keep her to her bales, 
and her mails, and let her not prate to you on 
what concerns her not.** 

So saymg. Rose left the apartment, and her 

young lady looked after her in silence— then mur* 

miured to herself— ^^ Rose loves me truly; but 

she would willmgly be more of the mistress than 

the maiden ; and then she is somewhat jealous of 

ir 
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every other person that approaches me. — It is 
strange, that I have not seen Damian de Lacy 
since my interview with the Constable. He an- 
ticipates, I suppose, the chance of his getting in 
me a severe aunt !^ 

But the domestics, who crowded for orders 
with reference to her removal early on the mor- 
row, began now to divert the current of their 
lady'^s thoughts from consideration of her own par- 
ticular situation, which, as the prospect presented 
nothing pleasant, with the elastic spirit of youth, 
she willingly postponed till farther leisure. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Too mnch rest is rust. 
There's erer cheer in changing ; 

We tyne hy too much trust. 
So well be up and ranging. 

OidSong. 

Earlt on the subsequent morning, a gallant 
company, saddened indeed by the deep mourning 
which their prlhdpals wore, left the well-defend- 
ed Castle of the Garde Doloureuse, which had 
been so lately the scene of such remarkable events. 

The sun was just b^inning to exhale the heavy 
dews which had fisdlen during the night, and to 
disperse the thin grey mist which eddied around 
towers and battlements, when Wilkin Flammock, 
with six cross-bow men on horseback, and as many 
spearmen on foot, sallied forth from under the 
Gothic gate-way, and crossed the sounding draw- 
bridge. After this advanced guard, came four 
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household servants well mounted, and, after them, 
as many inferior female attendants all in mouming. 
Then rode forth the young Lady Eveline herself, 
occupying the centre of the little procession, and 
her long black robes formed a striking contrast to 
the colour of her milk-white palfrey. Beside her, 
on a Spanish jennet, the gift of her affectionate Ei- 
ther, — ^who had procured it at a high rate, and who 
would have given half his substance to gratify his 
daughter, — sat the girlish form of RoseFlammock, 
who had so much of juvenile shyness in her man- 
ner, so much of feeling and of judgment in her 
thoughts and actions. Dame Margery followed, 
mixed in the party escorted by Father Aldrovand, 
whose company she chiefly frequented ; for Margery 
affected a little the character of the devotee, and 
her influence in the family, as having been Eve- 
linens nurse, was so great as to render her no im- 
proper companion for the chaplain, when her lady 
did not require her attendance on her own per- 
son. Then came old Raoul the huntsman, his 
wife, and two or three other officers of Raymond 
Berenger'^8 household ; the steward, with his gold- 
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en chain, velyet cassock, and white wand, bring- 
ing up the rear, which was closed by a small^band 
of archers, and four men-at-arms. The guards, 
and indeed the greater part of the attendants, 
were only designed to give the necessary degree of 
honour to the young lady's movements, by accom- 
panying her a short space from the castle, where 
they were met by the Constable of Chester, who, 
with a retinue of thirty lances, proposed himself 
to escort Evelines as far as Gloucester, the present 
place of her destination. Under his protection 
no danger was to be apprehended, even if the se- 
vere defeat so lately sustained by the Welch had 
not of itself been like to prevent any attempt, on 
the part of those hostile mountaineers, to disturb 
the safety of the marches for some time to come. 
In pursuance of this arrangement, which per- 
mitfji^ the armed part of Eveline's retinue to re- 
turn for the protection of the castle, and the re- 
storation of order in the district around, the Con- 
stable awaited her at the fatal bridge, at the head 
of the gallant band of selected horsemen whom 
he had ordered to attend upon him. The parties 
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halted^ as if to salute each other ; but the Con- 
stable, observing that Eveline drew her veil more 
closely ground her, ^d recollecting the loss she had 
so lately sustained on that luckless spot, had the 
judgment to confine his greeting to a mute reve- 
rence, so low that the lofty plume which he wore, 
(for he was now in complete armour,) mingled with 
the .flowing mane of his gallant horse. Wilkin 
Flammock next halted, to ask the lady if she had 
any farther commands. 

" None, good Wilkin ; but to be, as ever, true 
find watchful.^ 

^' The properties of a good mastiff,^ said Flam- 
mock. ^' Some rude sagacity, and a stout hand 
instead of a sharp case of teeth, are all that I cap 
claim to be added to them — I will do my best- 
Fare thee well, Roschen ! Thou art going among 
strangers — ^forget not the qualities which .made 
thee loved at home. The saints bless thee — fare- 
well r 

The steward next approached to take his leave, 
but in doing so, had nearly met with a fatal acci- 
dent. It had been the pleasure of Raoul, who way 
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in his own dispoddon cross-grained, and in person 
iheumatic, to accommodate himself with an old 
Arab horse, which had been kept for breed, as 
lean, and almost as lame as himself, and with a 
temper as vicious as that of a fiend. Betwixt the 
rider and the horse was a constant misunderstand- 
ing, testified on Raoul^s part by oaths, rough checks 
with the curb, and severe digging with the spurs, 
which Mahound, (so was the horse christened,) an- 
swered by plun^g, bounding, and endeavouring 
by all expedients to unseat his rider, as well as 
striking and lashing out furiously at whatever else 
approached him. It was thought by many of the 
household, that Raoul preferred this vicious, cross- 
tempered animal upon all occasions when he tra- 
velled in company with his wife, in order to take 
advantage by the chance, that amongst the vanous 
kicks, plunges, gambades, lashings out, and other 
eccentricities of Mahound, his heels might come 
in contact with Dame Gillian''6 ribs. And now, 
when as the important steward spurred up his 
palfrey to kiss his young lady'*s hand, and to take 
his leave, it seemed to the bystanders as if Raoul 
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80 managed his bridle and spur, that Mahoimd 
yerked out his hoofs at the same moment, one of 
which coming in contact with the steward^s thigh, 
would have splintered it like a rotten reed, had 
the parties been a couple of inches nearer to each 
other. As it was, the steward sustained consider- 
able damage ; and they that observed the grin upon 
Raoul^s vinegar countenance entertained little 
doubt, that Mahound^s heels then and there aven- 
ged certain nods, winks, and wreathed smiles, 
which had passed betwixt the gold-chained func- 
tionary and the coquettish tire-woman since the 
party left the castle. 

This incident abridged the painful solemnity of 
parting betwixt the Lady Eveline and her depend- 
ents, and lessened at the same time the formality 
of her meeting with the Constable, and, as it were, 
resigning herself to his protection. 

Hugo de Lacy, having commanded six of his 
men-at-arms to proceed as an advanced-guard, re- 
mained himself to see the steward properly depo- 
sited on a litter, and then, with the rest of his fol- 
lowers, marched in military fashion about one 
hundred yards in the rear of the Lady Eveline 
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and ber retinue, judiciously forbearing to present 
himself to ber society while she was engaged in 
the orisons which the place where they met natu- 
turally suggested, and waiting patiently until the 
elasticity of youthfiil temper should require some 
diversion of the gloomy thoughts which the scene 
inspired. 

Guided by this policy, the Constable did not 
approach the ladies until the advance of the morn- 
ing rendered it politeness to remind them, that a 
pleasant spot for breaking their &st occurred in 
the neighbourhood, wherehe had ventured to make 
some preparations for rest and refreshment. Im- 
mediately after the Lady Eveline had intimated 
her acceptance of this courtesy, they came in sight 
of the spot he adluded to, marked by an ancient oak, 
which, spreading its broad branches iar and wide, 
reminded the traveller of that of Mamre, under 
which celestial beings accepted the hospitality of 
the patriarch. Across two of these huge project- 
ing arms was flung a piece of rose-coloured sars- 
net, as a canopy to keep off the morning beams 
which were already rising high. Cushions of sUk, 
interchanged with others covered with the furs of 
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animals of the chase, were arranged round a re« 
past, which a Norman cook had done his utmost to 
distinguish, by the superior delicacy of his art, from 
the gross meals of the Saxons, and the penurious 
simplicity of the Welch tables. A fountain, which 
bubbled from under a large mossy stone at some dis- 
tance, refreshed the ear with its sound, and the 
taste with its liquid crystal ; while, at the same 
time, it formed a cistern for cooling two or three 
flasks of Gascon wine and hippocras, which were 
at that time the necessary accompaniments of the 
morning meal. 

When Eveline, with Rose, trhe Confessor, and 
at some farther distance her faithful nurse, was 
seated at this sylvan banquet, the leaves rustling 
to a gentle breeze, the water bubbling in the back- 
ground, the birds twittering around, while the half- 
heard sounds of conversation and laughter at a 
distance announced that their guard was in their 
vicinity, she could not avoid making the Constable 
some natural compliment on his happy selection of 
a place of repose. 

" You do me more than justice,*" replied the 
Baron ; " the spot was selected by my nephew, 
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who hath a fimcy like a minstrel. Myself am 
but slow in imaginii^ such devices.^ 

Aose looked fiill at her mistress, as if she en- 
deavoured to look into her very inmost soul ; but 
Eveline answered with the utmost simplicity,— 
*^ And wherefore hath not the noble Damian 
waited to join us at the entertainment which he 
hath directed ?"" 

*^ He prefers riding onward,^ said the Baron, 
*^ with some light-horsemen ; for, notwithstand- 
ing there are now no Welch knaves stirrings yet 
the marches are never free from robbers and out- 
laws ; and though there is nothing to fear for a 
band like ours, yet you should not be alarmed 
even by the approach of danger.^ 

^^ I have indeed seen but too much of it lately ,^^ 
said Eveline ; and relapsed into the melancholy 
mood from which the novelty of the scene had for 
a moment awakened her. 

Meanwhile, the Constable, removing, with the 
assistance of his squire, his maile^ hood and its 
steel crest, as well as his gauntlets, remained in 
his flexible coat-of-mail, composed entirely of 
rings of steel curiously interwoven, his hands bare, 
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and his brows covered with a velvet bonnet of 
a pecuhar fashion, appropriated to the use of 
knights, and called a morfier^ which permitted 
him both to converse and to eat more easily than 
when he wore the fiill defensive armour. His dis- 
course was plain, sensible, and manly ; and, turn- 
ing upon the state of the country, and the precau- 
tions to be observed for governing and defending so 
disorderly a frontier, it became gradually inter- 
esting to Eveline, one of whose warmest wishes 
was to be the protectress of her father^s vassals. 
De Lacy, on his part, seemed much pleased ; for 
young as Eveline was, her questions shewed intel- 
ligence, and her mode of answering, both apprehen- 
sion and docility. In short, familiarity was so fiur 
established betwixt them, that in the next stage of 
their journey the Constable seemed to think his ap- 
propriate place was at the Lady Eveline^s bridle- 
rein ; and although she certainly did not encourage 
his attendance, yet neither did she seem willing to 
discourage it. Himself no ardent lover, although 
captivated both with the beauty and the amiable 
qualities of the fair orphan, De Lacy was satisfied 
with bemg endured as a companion, and made no 
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efforts .to improve the opportunity which this fami- 
liarity afforded him, by recurring to any of tbe 
topics of the preceding day. 

A halt was made .at noon in a small village, 
where the same purveyor had made preparations 
for their accommodation, and particularly for that 
of the Lady Eveline ; but, something to her sur- 
prise, he himself remained invisible. The conver- 
sation of the Constable of Chester was doubtless 
in the highest degree instructive ; but at Eveline'^s 
years, a maiden may be excused for wishing some 
addition to the society in the person of a younger 
and less serious attendant; and when she recollect- 
ed the regularity with which Damian Lacy had 
hitherto made his respects to her, she rather won- 
dered at his continued absence. But her reflec- 
tion went no deeper than the passing thought of 
one who is not quite so much delighted with her 
present society, as not to believe it capable of an 
agreeable addition. She was lending a patient ear 
to the account which the Constable gave her of 
the descent and pedigree of a gallant knight of 
the distinguished family of Herbert, at whose 
vcastle he purposed to repose during the night, 
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when one of the retinue announced a messenger 
from the Lady of Baldringbam. 

" My honoured father^s aunt,'' said- Eveline, 
arising to testify that respect for age and rela- 
tionship which the manners of the time required. 

" I knew not,'' said the Constable, " that my 
gallant friend had such a relative." 

" She was my grandmother's sister," answered 
Eveline, " a noble Saxon lady ; but she disliked 
the match formed with a Norman house, and never 
saw her sister after the period of her marriage." 

She broke off, as the messenger, who had the 
appearance of the steward of a person of conse- 
quence, entered their presence, and bending hi& 
knee reverently, delivered a letter, which, being 
examined by Father Aldrovand, was found to con- 
tain the following invitation, expressed not in 
French, then the general language of communi- 
cation amongst the gentry, but in the old Saxon 
language, modified as it now was by some inter- 
mixture of French. 

" If the grand-daughter of Aelfreid of Baldring- 
bam hath so much of the old Saxon strain as to 
desire to see an ancient relation, who still dwells in 
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the hoiue of her finefiithen, and lives after their 
manner, she is thus invited to repose for the night 
in the dwelling of Ermengarde of Baldringham.^ 

<< Your pleasure will be, doubtless, to decline the 
present hospitality,^ said theJConstable de Lacjr ; 
'< the noble Herbert expects us, and has made 
great preparation.^ 

<< Your presence, my lofd,^ sud Eveline, ^^ will 
more than console him for my absence. It is fit- 
ting and proper that I should meet my aimt^s ad- 
vances to reconciliation, since she has condescend- 
ed to make them.^ 

De Lacy'^s brow was slightly clouded, for seldom 
had he met with anything approaching to contra- 
diction of his pleasure. ^^ I pray you to reflect, 
Lady Eveline,^ he said, '^ that your aunt^s house 
is probably defenceless, or at least very imp^- 
fectly guarded— Would it not be your pleasure 
that I should continue my dutiful attendance ?^ 

<< Of that, my lord, mine aunt can, in her own 
house, be the sole judge ; and methinks, as she has 
not deemed it necessary to request the honour of 
your lordship^s company, it were unbecoming in me 
to permit you to take the trouble of att^dance;— 
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you have already had but too much on my ac- 
count." 

*^ But for the sake of your own safety, madam," 
said De Lacy, unwilMng to leaye his charge. 

^ My safety, my lord, cannot be endangered in 
the house of so near a relative : whatever precau- 
tions she may take for her own security, will doubt- 
less be amply suflScient for mine." 

** I hope it will be found so," said de Lacy ; 
*^ and I will at least add to them the security of 
a patrole around the castle during your abode in 
' it." He stopped, and then proceeded with some 
hesitation to express his hopes, that Eveline, now 
about to visit a kinswoman whose prejudices against 
the Norman race were generally known, would be 
on her guard against what she might hear upon 
that subject. 

Eveline answered with dignity, that the daugh- 
ter of Raymond Berenger Was unlikely to listen 
to any opinions which would affect the dignity of 
that good knighf s nation and descent ; and with, 
this assurance, the Constable, finding it impos- 
sible to obtain any which had more special refer- 
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ence to himself and his suit, was compelled to re- 
main satisfied. He recollected also that the Castle 
of Herbert was within two miles of the habitation 
of the Lady of Baldringham, and that his separa- 
tion from Eveline was but for one night ; yet a 
sense of the difference betwixt their years, and 
perhaps of his own deficiency in those lighter 
qualifications by which the female heart is sup- 
posed to be most frequently won, rendered even 
this temporary absence matter of anxious thought 
and apprehension ; so that, during their afternoon 
journey, he rode in silence by Eveline'^s side, ra- 
ther meditating what was to chance to>morrow, 
than endeavouring to avail himself of present op- 
portunity ; and in this unsocial manner they tra- 
velled on until the point was reached where they 
were to separate for the evening. 

This was an elevated spot, &om which they 
could see, on the right hand, the Castle of Amelot 
Herbert, rising high upon an eminence, with all 
its Gothic pinnacles and turrets ; and on the left, 
low- embowered amongst oaken woods, the rude 
and lonely d welling in which the Lady of Baldring- 
ham still maintained the customs of the Anglo- 

14. 
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Saxons, and looked with contempt and hatred on 
all innovations that bad been introduced since the 
battle of Hastings. 

Here the Constable De Lacy, having charged 
a part of his men to attend the Lady Eveline to 
the house of her relation, imd to keep watch around 
it with the utmost vigilance, but at such a distance ' 
as might not give offence or inconvenience to the 
family, kissed her hand, and took a reluctant leave. 
Eveline proceeded onwards by a path so little trod- 
den, as to shew the solitary condition of the mansion 
to which it led. Large kine, of an uncoinmon and 
valuable breed, were feeding in the rich pastures 
around; and now and then fallow deer, which ap- 
peared to have lost the shyness of their nature, 
tripped across the glades of the woodland, or stood 
and lay in small groups under some great oak. 
The transient pleasure which such a scene of rural 
quiet was calculated to afford, changed to more se- 
rious feelings, when a sudden turn brought her at 
once infrontof the mansion-house, of which she had 
seen Nothing since she first beheld it from the pomt 
where she parted with the Constable, and which 
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she had more thttn one reason for regarding with 
some apprehension. 

The house, for it could not be termed a castle, 
was only two stories high, low and massively bdlt, 
with doors and windows forming the heavy round 
arch which is usually called Saxon; — ^the walls 
were mantled with various creeping plants, which 
had crept along them undisturbed*— grass grew 
up to the very threshold, at which hung a buf- 
fiJoe^s horn, suspended by a brass chain. A mas« 
sive do6r ci black oak closed a gate, which much 
resembled the ancient entrance of a ruined se- 
pulchre, and not a soul appeared to acknowledge 
or greet their arrival. 

'* Were I you, my Lady Eveline^^ said the of- 
ficious dame Gillian, *^ I would turn bridle yet ; 
for this old dungeon seems little likely to afibrd 
food or shelter to Christian folks.^ 

Eveline imposed silence on her indiscreet atten- 
dant, though exchanging herself a look with Bose 
which confessed something like timidity, as she 
commanded Baoul to blow the horn at the gate. 
I have heard,^ she said, '^ that my aunt loves 
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the andent customs so well, that she is loath to ad- 
mit into her halls anything younger than the time 
of Edward the Confessor.^ 

Raoul, in the meantime, cursing the rude instru- 
ment which baffled his skill in sounding a r^ular 
call, and gave voice only to a tremendous and dis- 
cordant roar, which seemed to shake the old walls, 
thick as they were, repeated his summons three 
times before they obtained admittance. On the 
third sounding, the gate opened, and a numerous 
retinue of servants of both sexes appeared in the 
dark and narrow hall, at the upper end of which 
a great fire of wood was sending its fiimace-blast 
up an antique chimney, whose front, as ertensive 
as that of a modem kitchc^n, was carved over with 
ornaments of massive stone, and garnished on the 
top with a long range of niches, from each of which 
frowned the image of some Saxon Saint, whose 
barbarous name was scarce to be found in the Ro- 
mish calmdar. 

The same officer who had brought the invita- 
tion from his lady to Eveline, now stepped for- 
ward, as she supposed, to assist her from her pal- 
frey ; but it was in reality to lead it by the bridle- 
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rrin into the paved hall itself, and up to a raised 
platform, or daisy at the upper end of which she 
was at length permitted to dismount Two ma- 
trons of advanced years, and four young women 
of gentlebirth, educated by the bounty of Ermen- 
garde, attended with reverence the arrival of her 
kinswoman. Eveline would have inquired of them 
for her grand-aunt, but the matrons with much 
respect laid their fingers on their mouths, as if 
to enjoin her silence ; a gesture which, united to 
lime singularity of her reception in other respects, 
still further excited her curiosity to see her vene- 
nble relativei 

It was soon gratified ; for, through a pair of fold- 
ing-doors which opened not far firom the platform 
cm which she stood, she was ushered into a large 
low apartment hung with arras ; at the upper end of 
whidi, under a species of canopy, was seated the 
ancient Lady ofBaldringham. Fourscore years had 
not quenched the brightness of her eyes, or bent 
an inch of her stately height ; her grey hair was 
still so profuse as to form a tier j combined as it 
was with a chaplet of ivy leaves ; her long dark- 
coloured gown fell in ample folds, and the 
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broidered girdle, which gatlierecl it around her^ 
was fastened by a buckle of gold, studded with 
predous stones, which were worth an EarFs ran- 
som ; her features, which had once been beautiful^ 
or rather majestic, bore still, though faded and 
wrinkled, an air of melancholy and stem grandeur^ 
that assorted well with her garb and deportment. 
She had a staff of ebony in her hand ; at her feet 
rested a large aged wol{-dog, who pricked his ears 
«nd bristled up his neck, as the step of a stranger, a 
sound so seldom heard in these halls, approached 
•the chair in which his aged mistress sat motion- 
less. 

Peace, Thryme,^ said the venerable dame; 

and thou, daughter of the house of Baldring- 
ham, approach, and fear not their ancient servant.^ 

The hound sunk down to his couchant posture 
when she spoke, and, excepting the red glare of 
his eye, might have seemed a hierogljrphical em- 
blem, lying at the feet of some ancient priestess of 
Woden, or Freya ; so strongly did the appearance 
of Ermengarde, with her rod and her chaplet; cor- 
respond with the ideas of the days of Paganism. 
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Yet he who had thus deemed of her would have 
done therein much injustice to a venerable Chiis- 
dan matron, who had given many a hide of land 
Id holy cbuxch, in honour of God and Saint Dun- 

Stttl. 

. Ermengaide^s reception of Eveline was of the 
same antiquated and formal cast with her mansion 
and her exterior. She did not at first arise from 
her seat when the noble jnaiden approached her, 
nor did she even admit her to the salute which 
ahe advanced to offer; but, laying her hand on 
Evcline^s arm, stojqped her as she advanced, and 
perused her countenance with an earnest and un- 
sparing eye of minute observation. 

** Berwine,^ she said to the most favoured of 
the two attendants, ^^ our niece hath the skin and 
eyes of the Saxon hue ; but the hue of her eye- 
brows and hair is from the foreigner and alien.— 
Thou art, nevertheless, welcome to my house, 
maiden,^ she added, addressing Eveline, *' espe- 
cially if thou canst bear to hear that thou art not 
absolutely a perfect creature, as doubtless these 
flatterers around thee have taught thee to be- 
lieve;' 
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So saying, she at length arose, and saluted her 
niece with a kiss on the forehead. She released her 
not, however, from her grasp, but proceeded to give 
the attention to her garments which she had hi- 
therto bestowed upon her features. 

** Saint Dunstan keep us from vanity T she 
said ; *^ and so this is the new guise— -and modest 
maidens wear such tunics as these, shewing the 
shape of their persons as plain as if (Saint Mary 
defend us !) they were altogether without garments ! 
And see, Bennne, these gauds on the neck, and 
that neck itself uncovered as low as the shoulder — 
these be the guises which strangers have brought 
into merry England ! and this pouch, likeaplayer^s 
placket, hath but little to do with housewifery, I 
wot ; and that dagger, too, like a glee-man^s wife, 
that rides a mumming in masculine apparel— -dos|; 
thou ever go to the wars, maiden, that thou wearest 
steel at thy girdle P^ 

Eveline, equally surprised and disobliged by the 
depreciating catalogue of her apparel, replied to 
the last question with some spirit, — " The mode 
may have altered, madam /but I only wear such 
garments as are now worn by those of my age and 
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condidoii. For the poniard, madam, it is not 
many days since I regarded U as the last resource 
betwixt me and dishonour.'^ 

** The maiden speaks well and boldly, Berwine,^ 
said Dame Ermengarde ; ^* and, in truth, pass we 
but over some of these vain fripperies, is attired 
in a comely fiishion. Thy father, I hear, fell 
knight-like in the field of battle.^ 

^^ He did so,*^ answered Eveline, her eyes fill-^ 
ing with tears at the recollection of her recent 
loss. 

^^ I never saw him,"^ continued Dame Ermen-r 
garde ; *^ he carried the old Norman scorn to^ 
wards the Saxon stock, whom they wed but for 
what they can make by them, as the bramble clings 
to the elm ; — nay, never seek to vindicate him,^ 
she continued, observing that Eveline was about 
to speak, *^ I have known the Norman spirit for 
many a year ere thou wert born.'' 

At this moment the steward appeared in the 
chamber, and, after a low genuflection, asked his 
lady'*s pleasure concerning the guard of Norman 
soldiers who remained without the mansion. 

*^ Norman soldiers in the house of Baldring* 
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ham r said the old lady, fiercely ; " who bring? 
them hither, and for what purpose ?^ 

*^ They come, as I think,^ said the sewer, " to 
wait on and guard this gracious young lady.^ 

*•* What, my daughter,^ said Ermengarde, in 
a tone of melancholy reproach, ^^ darest thou not 
trust thyself unguarded for one night in the castle 
of thy forefathers ?*' 

" God forbid else r said Eveline. " But these 
men are not mine, nor under my authority. They 
are part of the train of the Constable De Lacy, 
who left them to watch around the castle, think* 
ing there might be danger from robbers.^ 

" Robbers,'^ said Ermengarde, " have never 
harmed the house of Baldringham, since a Norman 
robber stole from it its best treasure in the person 
of thy grandmother. — ^And so, poor bird, thou art 
already captive — ^unhappy fluttcrer ! But it is thy 
lot, and wherefore should I wonder or repine? 
When was there fair maiden with a wealthy dower, 
but she was ere maturity destined to be the slave 
of some of these petty kings, who allow us to call 
nothing ours that their passions can covet? Well 
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—I cannot ttd thee— I am but a poor and ne- 
glected woman» feeble both firom sex and age.— 
And to which of these De Lacys art thou the 
destined household drudge ?^ 

A question so asked, and by one whose pre- 
judices were of such a determined character, was 
not likely to draw from Eveline any confession of 
the real circumstances in which she was placed, 
since it was but too plain her Saxon relation could 
have afforded her neither sound counsel nor use- 
fid assistance. She replied therefore briefly, 
that as the Lacys, and the Normans in general, 
were unwelcome to her kinswoman, she would 
entreat of the commander of the patrole to with- 
draw it from the neighbourhood of Baldringham. 

*^ Not so, my niece,^ said the old lady ; ** as 
we cannot escape the Norman neighbourhood, or 
get beyond the sound of their curfew, it signifies 
not whether they be near our walls or more &r off, 
so that they enter them not.— -And, Berwine, bid 
Hundwolf drench the Normans with liquor, and 
gorge them with food — ^food of the best, and liquor 
of the strongest. Let them not say the old Saxon 
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hag is churlish of her hospitality. Broach a piece 
of wine, for I warrant their gentle stomachs brook 
no ale.*" 

Berwine, her huge bunch of k^ys jangling at 
her girdle, withdrew to give the necessary direc- 
tions, akid presently returned. Meanwhile ErmeU'- 
garde proceeded to question her niece more close- 
ly. *^ Is it that thou wilt not, or canst not, tell me 
to which of the De Lacys thou art to be bondswo- 
man ?• — to the overweening Constable, who, sheath- 
ed in impenetrable armour, and mounted on a swift 
and strong horse, as invulnerable as himself, takes 
pride that he rides down and stabs at his ease, 
and with perfect safety, the bore and dismounted 
Welchmen ?--or is it to his nephew, the beardless 
Damian ? — or must thy possessions go to mend a 
breach in the fortunes of that other cousin, the 
decayed reveller, who can no longer ruffle it among 
ihe debauched crusaders for want of means ?^ 
, " My honoured a^nt,^ replied Eveline, natu- 
rally displeased with this discourse, ^^ to none of 
the Lacys, and I trust to none other, Saxon or 
Normaii, will your kinswoman become a house* 
hold drudge. There was, before the death of my 
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honoured father, some treaty betwixt him and the 
Constable, on which account I cannot at present 
decline his attendance ; but what may be the 
issue of it, fate must determine.'" 

** But I can shew thee, niece, how the balance 
of fate inclines,^ said Ermengarde, in a low and 
mysterious Toice. ^^ Those united with us by 
blood have, in some sort, the privilege of lck)king 
forward beyond the points of present time, and 
seeing in their very bud the thorns or flowers 
which are one day to encircle their head.^ 

*^ For my own sake, noble kinswoman,^ an- 
swered Eveline, ** I would decline such foreknow, 
ledge, even were it possible to acquire it without 
transgressing the rules of the Church. Could I 
have foreseen what has befallen me within these 
last unhappy days, I had lost the enjoyment of 
every happy moment before that timeJ** 

" Nevertheless, daughter,^ said the Lady of 
Baldringham, ^^ thou, like others of thy race, 
must within this house conform to the rule, of 
passing one night within the chamber of the Red-^ 
Finger. — ^Berwine, see that it be prepared for my 
niece's reception.^ 
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*^ I — I — have heard speak of that chamber, 
gracious aunt,'^ said Eveline, timidlj, *^ and if it 
may consist with your good pleasure, I would not 
now choose to pass the night there. My he^dth has 
suffered by my late perils and fatigues, and with 
your good wiU I will delay to another time the 
usage, which I have heard is peculiar to the 
daughters of the house of Baldringham/' 
• ^^ And which, notwithstanding, you would wiU^ 
ingly avoid/^ said the old Saxon lady, bending her 
brows angrily. ^^ Has not such disobedience cost 
your house enough already ?" 

^^ Indeed, honoured and gracious lady,^ said: 
Berwine, unable to forbear interference, though 
well knowing the obstinacy of her patroness; 
** that chamber can scarce be made fit for the 
Lady EVeline ; and the noble damsel looks so 
pale, and hath lately suffered so much, that, 
might I have the permission to advise, this were 
better delayed.'* 

" Thou art a fool, Berwine,'' said the old lady, 
sternly ; ^^ thinkest thou I will bring anger and 
misfortune on my house, by suffering this girl to 
leave it without rendering the usual homage to the 
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? Go to*->4et the room be made ready 
— small preparation may serve, if she cherish not 
the Norman nicety about bed and lodging. Do 
not rqdy ; bat do as I command thee.— And you, 
Eveline — are you so fiurdegenerated firom the brave 
spirit of your ancestiy, that you dare not pass a 
few hours in an ancient apartment ?^ 

'* You are my hostess, gracious madam,^ said 
Eveline, ^ and must assign my apartment where 
you judge proper— my courage is such as innocence 
and some pride of blood and birth have given me. 
It has been, of late, severely tried ; but, since 
such is your pleasure, and the customs of your 
house^ my heart is yet strong enough to encoun- 
ter what you propose to subject me to.*^ 

She paused here in displeasure ; for she could 
not but resent, in some measure, her aunf s con- 
duct, as unkind and inhospitable. And yet when 

she reflected upon the foundation of the leg^id of 

• 

the chamber to which she was consignedl, she couU 
not but r^ard the Lady of Baldringhaon as ha- 
ving considerable reason for her conduct, acccnrd- 
ing to the traditions of the family, and the belief 
of the times, in which Eveline herself was devout. 

IS 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Sometimes, methinks, I hear the groans of ghosts. 
Then hollow somids and lamentable ioeams ; 
Then, like a dying echo from afar. 
My mother's voice, that cries, ** Wed not, Almeyda^ 
Forewarned, Almeyda, marriage is thy crime.** 

Don Sdtattiau. 

The eyening at Baldringham would have seem- 
ed of portentous and unendurable length, had it 
not been that apprehended danger makes time 
pass quickly betwixt us and the dreaded hour, 
and that if Eveline felt little interested or amused 
1^ the conversation of her aunt and Berwine, 
which turned upon the long deduction of their 
ancestors from the warlike Horsa, and the feats 
of Saxon champions, and the miracles of Saexon 
monks, she was still better ^ pleased to listen to 
these l^ends, than to anticipate her retreat to the 
destined and dreaded apartment where she was 
to pass the night. There lacked not, however, 
such amusement as the house of Baldringham 
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could afford, to pass away the evening. Blessed 
by a grave old Saxon monk, the chaplain of the 
house, a sumptuous entertainment, which might 
have sufficed twenty hungry men, was served up 
before Ermengarde and her niece^ whose sole as- 
sistants, besides the reverend man, were Berwine 
and Rose FlammocL Eveline was th6 less in- 
clined to do justice to this excess of hospitality, 
that the dishes were all of the gross and substan- 
tial nature which the Saxons admired, but which 
contrasted disadvantageously with the refined and 
delicate cookery of the Normans, as did the mode- 
• rate cup of light and high-flavoured Gascon wine, 
tempered with more than half its quantity of the 
purest water, with the mighty ale, the high-spiced 
pigment and hippocras, and the other potent li- 
quors, which, one after another, were in vain prof- 
fered for her acceptance by the steward Hundwolf, 
in honour of the hospitality of Baldringham. 

Neither were the stated amusements of the even- 
ing more congenial to Eveline^s taste^ than the 
provision of her aunt's solid refection. When the 
boards and tresses, on which the viands had been 
i6erved, were withdrawn from the apartment^ the 
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menials, under directions of the steward, pro- 
ceeded to light severiil long waxen torches, one 
of which was graduated for the purpose of mark- 
ing the passing time, taid dividing it into portions. 
These were announced by m^ans of bras^en balls, 
suspended by threads from the torch, the spaces 
betwixt tl^m being calculated to occupy a certain 
time in burning ; so that, when the flame reached 
the thread, and the bolls fell, each in succession, 
into a brazen basin placed for its reception, the 
office of a modem clock was in some degree dis- 
cliarged. By this light the party was arranged for 
the eteiiing. 

The ancient Ermengarde^s lofty khd ample 
chair "^sb removed, according td ancient custom, 
firom the middle of the apartment to the warmest 
side of a large grate, filled with charcoal, and her 
guest was placed onher right, a:s the seat of honour. 
Berwine then arranged in due order the females 
of the household, and, having |een that each was 
engaged with her own proper task, sat herself down 
to ply the spindle and distaff. The men, in a more 
reikiote dtcle, beto6k ihemitelves to the repair- 
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ing of theii implements of husbandry, or new fiir- 
bbhing weapons of the chase, under diiection of 
the steward HundwoUl For the amusement of the 
fionily thus assembled, an old glee-man sung to 
a haip, which had but four strings, a long and 
apparently interminable legend, upon some reli- 
gious subject, which was rendered almost unio- 
telligiUe to EveHne, by the extreme and compU- 
. cated affectation of the poet, who, in order to m- 
dulge in the alliteration which was accounted one 
great ornament of Saxon poetry, had sacrificed 
sense to sound, and used words in the most forced 
and remote sense, provided they could be compel- 
ledinto his service. There was also all theobscurity 
arising from elision, and from the most extravagant 
and hyperbolical epithets. 

Eveline, though well acquainted with the Saxon 
language, soon left off listening to the singer, to 
reflect, for a moment, on the gay fabliaux and 
imaginative lais of the Norman minstrels, and then 
to antidpate, with anxious apprehension, what na- 
ture of visitation she might be exposed to in the 
mysterious chamber in which she was doomed to 
pass the night. 
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The hour of parting at length approached. At 
half an hour before midnight, a period ascertained 
by the consumption of the huge waxen torch, the 
ball which was secured to it fell clanging into the 
brazen basin placed beneath, and announced to 
all the hour of rest. The old glee-man paused 
in his song, instantaneously, and in the middle 
of a stanza, and the household were all upon foot 
at the signal, some retiring to their own apart- 
ments, others lighting torches or bearing lamps to 
conduct the visitors to their places of repose. 
«Among these last was a bevy of bower-women, to 
whom the duty was assigned of conveying the 
Lady Eveline to her chamber for the night. Her 
aunt took a solemn leave of her, crossed her fore- 
head, kissed it, and whispered in her ear, ^^ Be 
courageous, and be fortunate.'*^ 

" May not my bower-maiden. Rose Flammock, 
or my tire-woman. Dame Gillian, Raoul's wife, 
remain in the apartment with me for this night ?^^ 
•aid Eveline. 

" Flammock — Raoul P repeated Ermengarde, 
angrily ; ** is thy household thus made up ? The 
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FlemiiifS' aie tlie cold pa% to BtiiaiD, the Nor- 
ia«ii» the buznkig fever.'*' 

'^ And the poor Welch tpiU add^ said Bosc^ 
whose resentmoit began to smpass her awe for 
the ancient Saxon dame^ ^^ that the Anglo-SaaEons 
were the cmginal disease, and resemUe a wasting 
pestilence.^ 

" Thou art too hold, sweetbeart,^ said the Lady 
Ermengarde, looking at the Flendsh maiden firom 
imder her dark farows ; ^' and yet there is wit in 
thy words. Saacmi, Dane^ and Norman, have rdl- 
ed like suooessifre billows' wer die land, each hi^ 
ving strength to subdue what they lacked wisdom 
to keep. When shall it be othervfdser 

'^ When Saxon, and Briton^ and Norman^ and 
Flemii^,^ answered Rose boldly, ^' AnH leatn to 
call themselves by one name^ and Aink dusmselves 
alike diildrea of the hmd they are- bom in."*^ 

'^ Ha r exclaimed the Lady of Baldringham, 
in the tone of one half^surprked, halftpleased. 
Then turning to her relation, she said, ^' Thou 
hast w(»ds and wit in that maid^ ; see that she 
use; but do not abuse than«^ 
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'^ She is as kind and fiuthftd, as site is ipxompt 
andseady-wittedj^BaidEyeliiie. ^^IpTayyou,dear« 
mt aunt, let me use her company for this nigbt^ 

'^ It may not be-*it were dangerous to both. 
Alone you must learn your destiny, as have aU 
ihe lemales ^f our race, excepting your grandmo^ 
ther ; and what haveheen the consequences of her 
neglecting the rules of ma house ? Lo I her de- 
scendant istands belore me an orphan, in the yexy 
bloom of youth.^ 

<^ I will go then,^ said Eveline, with a sigh of 
resignation ; ^^ it diall never be said I caused 
fijtuve woe, to shun pres^it terror.^ 

'^ Your attendants,^^ said the Lady Ermengarde^ 
^^ may occupy the anti-room, and be almost with« 
in your calL Berwine will shew you the apart- 
ment-^I cannot ; for tve, thou kQowe6t> who have 
once entered it, return not thither agidn. Far^ 
well, my child^ and may Heaven bless thee !^ 

With more of human emotion and sympathy 
than she had yet shewn^ the lady again saluted 
Eveline^ and signed to her to foUow Berwine^ who, 
attended by two damsels bearing tordbes, waitfi^ 
to conduct her to the dreaded apartment. 
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Their toicbes glared aloDg the ruddy built vails 
and dark arched roofi of one or two long win£ng 
passages ; then by their light enabled them to des- 
caid the steps of a winding stair, whose inequality 
and ru^^edness shewed its antiquity ; and finally 
led into a tolerably laige chamber %n the lower 
stoiy of the edifice, to which some old hangings, 
a lively fire on the hearth, the moon-beams steal- 
ing through a latticed window, and the boughs 
of a myrtle plant which grew around the casement, 
gave no uncomfortable appearance. 

^^ This,^ said Berwine, '^ is the resting place of 
your attendants,^^ and she pointed to the couches 
which had been prepared for Bose and Dame Gil- 
lian ; ^' we,^ she added, *^ proceed fiurther.^ 

She then took a torch firom the attendant 
maidens, both of whom seemed to shribk back 
with fear, which was readily caught by Dame Gil- 
lian, although she was not probably aware of the 
cause. Biit Rose Flammock, unbidden, followed 
her mistress without hedtatiim, as Berwine con- 
ducted her through a small wicket at the upper 
end of the apartment, clenched with many an iron 
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nail, into a second but smaller anti-room or ward- 
robe, at the end of which was a similar door. This 
wardrobe had also its casement mantled with ever- 
greens, and, like the former, it was faintly enlight- 
ened by the moon-beam. 

Berwine paused here, and pointing to Rose, 
demanded of Eveline, ''*Why does she follow ?" 

^^ To share my mistresses danger^ be it what it 
may,^ answered Rose, with her characteristic readi- 
ness of speech and resolution. ^^ Speak,*^ she said 
*^ my dearest lady,^ grasping Eveline^s hand, while 
she addressed her ; ^^ you will not drive your Rose 
from you ? If I am less high-minded than one of 
your boasted race, I api bold and quick-witted in 
all honest service.— -You tremble like the aspen ! 
Do not go into this apartment— do not be gulled 
by all this pomp and mystery of terrible prepara- 
tion ; bid defiance to this antiquated, and, I think, 
half-pagan superstition.^ 

'^ The Lady Eveline must go, minion,** relied 
Berwine sternly ; ^^ and she must go without any 
malapert adviser or companion.^ 

^' Must go — mtist go,^ repea;ted Rose ; ^' Is this 
language to a free and noble maiden ? — Sweet lady, 
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give iw fmC9 but tbe leaat hint tliat you widi it, 
and thw ^ «ni4^^ gp^ sball be put to the trial. I 
ifiU cfiU from the casement <m the Nonnan cava- 
licn» and &U them we have &Uen intQ i^ im of 
witches, mstead of a house of hospitality.^ 
. '* Silencee» madwoman,^ said Berwine, her TPice 
quifciriog with anger arfd fear ; <' you know not 
who dwells in the next chamber T 

^' I wiU call those who will som see to tbat,^ 
swd JU>se» flymg to the C9»emm% when £t». 
line» seiaiiig her am in her ti^nt compdled her 
to stop. 

«' I thunk thy londness^ Has*,* shesfnd» ''but 
It cannot h«li^ me in this matt^. Shewha^Dt^ 

jppder dpof , mu«t do 9Q alone."* 

'< Tlkm I wUl enter it in joms stesd^ my dewvt 
WyrwtfJJRose; '' You ai^ ps)o*T^on lore coU 
•-r-ycku inU dip pf tenor if you go on. There 
may be as much of trick as of snpimatnral agsnor 
in tbws mfttter— ?oe tbqr shaU not dfi^pive— or if 
^m^, fft^rp sp«dt ^HiTe^ » victii%7r!]ne(^ Rpse 
than her lady.^ 

*^ Forfa^9r» 4)rlp@iir,'' said S^velin^) vousmg up 
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her own spirits, ^* you xnakc me ashamed of my- 
self. This is an ancimt ordeaU "whidi regards 
the females descended feom tti^ house of BaldrmgT 
ham AS far as in the third d^ee, and them only. 
I did not indeed expeet, in my priMe&t cireum«' 
stances, to have been.oillkd upon Jbo undergo it ; 
but, sbce the ho^p summons me, 1 1^ meet it 
as freely as any of my aneestors.^^ 

So sayingt she took the torch from the hand of 
3towine, and wishing good night to her and Rose, 
gently disengaged herself from the hold of the 
latter, and advanced into the mysterious chamher. 
Rose pressed after her so &]? as to see that it was 
an apartment of moderate dimensions, resemUing 
that through which tli^y had last passed, and 
lighted by the moonbeams, which cwke through 
a window lying on the same range with Aose of 
the anti-rooms. More she could pot se^, tot Eve- 
line turned on the throBhold, and kissing her at 
the same time, thrust her gently back into the 
smaller aparment which she had just left, shut the 
door of communicatipn, and barred and bolted it, 
as if in security against her welLipe^ni intrusion. 
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Benrine now exhorted Rose, as she valued her 
life, to ledxe into the first anti-room, where the 
beds were prepared, and betake herself, if not to 
rest, at least to silence and devotion; but the 
fidthfiil Flemish girl stoutly refused her entreaties, 
and resisted her oomm^ds. 

*^ Talk not to me of danger,^ she said ; '^ here 
I remain, that I may be at least within hearing (£ 
my mistresses danger, and woe betide those who 
shall offer her injury !-^Take nodce, that twenty 
Norman spears surround this inhospitable dwell- 
ing, prompt to avenge whatsoever injury shall be 
oflSered to the daughter of Raymond Berenger.^ 

*^ Reserve your threats for those who are mor- 
tal,^ said Berwine, in a low, but piercing whisper ; 
^^ the owner of yonder chamber fears them not 
FarewdL— thy danger be on thine own head.^ 

She departed, leaving Rose strangely agitated 
by what had passed, and somewhat appalled at her 
last words. ^^ The^ Saxons,^ said the maiden with- 
in herself, ^^ are but half converted after all, and 
hdLd many of their old hellish rites in the worship 
of elementary spirits. Their very nunts are unlike 
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to the laiiits of any Chtistian country, snd have, as 
it were, a look of something savage and fiendish. 
It is fearful being abne here — and all is silent as 
death in the apartment into which my lady has 
been thus strangely compelled. Shall I call up 
Gillian? — ^but no — ^she has neither sense, nor 
courage, nor principle, to aid me on such an oc- 
casion — better alone than have a fidse firiend for 
company. I will see if the Normans are on their 
post, since it is to them I must trust, if a moment 
of need should arrive.^^ 

Thusreflecting, Rose Flammock went to the win- 
dow.of the little apartment, in order to satisfy her- 
self of the vigilance of the sentinels, and to ascer- 
tain the exact situation of the corps de garde. The 
moon was at the full, and enaUed her to see with 
accuracy the nature of the ground without. In 
the first place, she was rather disappointed to find, 
that instead of being so near the earth as she sup- 
posed, the range of windows, which gave light as 
well to the two anti-rooms as to the mysterious 
chamber itsdf, looked down upon an ancient moat, 
by which they were divided firom the level ground 
on the farther side. The defence which this fosse 
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affixdfid floemed to have beea long ne^itMoAt and 
ihe bottam, cnftiBdiy drj^ was choked in manf 
pbcM Willi biidios and low trees, which rose up 
agsiaet the wall of the castle, and by: means of 
whidi it seemed to Rose the windows might be 
easily scaled, and the mansion entered, From the 
lerel plain beyond, the space adjoining to the 
castls was in a oonnderable desiee deaar* and the 
moonhfiama sliunbeied on its close and.beautitiil 
IxuC, mixed with loi^ shadows of the towers and 
trees. Beyond this esplanade lay the forest ground, 
with A finr. gigantic oaks scattered indiyidually 
along tbaskirt of its dark and am^ domain) like 
dbampions, which take their ground of defiance 
in front. of a line of arrayed battle. 

The calm beauty and repose of a so^ie so ioFely^ 
the stillness of all around, and the more matured 
]!eflecti0ns which the whole suggested, quieted, in 
smne measure, the apprdiensions whidi the events 
of the CTening had inspired. ^* After all,^ she ter 
ibcted, '^ why should I be so anxious on account 
of the Lady Sveline ? There is among the proud 
Nonnipis and the dogged Saxons scarce a ikmUy 
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'of note,, but mast necck be held digtingidslied 
firoghi others lijr fiome 8uperstiti»i20 obsenranee pe- 
cnUar to thefr race^.asf if they^ thought it ^com to 
go to heaiv«ni likcf a poot siinple Pleniiiig9.8uch as 
I aBfttx^Codd i but see a Nonfiim^ Sentinel, I 
wotdd hold myself satisfied of my mi^tvess^s se- 
cunty.-^And yonder, one i^ks along the gloom, 
wrapt in his long white mande, and the moon tip- 
l^ng the point of Ms lanee irith silv<»r.*^What, ho^ 
Sir CairaUer r 

* 

The Norman turned his steps, and approached 
the ditch as she spoke. ^* What is your pfemure, 
damsel'?*^ he demanded. 

^ ^* The window next to mine is that of the Lady 
Eveline Berenger, whom you are appointed to 
guard. Please to gire heedftd watch upon this 
ade of the castleJ" 

<^ Doubt it not, lady,"* ansKWted the cavalier ; 
and, envdopmg himsdf in hisiong ehuppe, or mi^ 
litary watdb-cloak, he withdref# to a large' oak- 
tree at some distance, and stood there with folded 
arms, and leaning on his lanoe, more Hke a tro^ 
I^hy of armour than a living! warrior. 
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Emboldened hj the consciousness, that in case 
of need socooor was close at hand, Rose drew 
back into her little chamber, and having ascer- 
tained,, by listening, that there was no noise or 
stining in that of Evdine, she began to make 
some preparations for her own repose. For this 
purpose she went into the outward anti-room, 
where Dame Gillian, whose fears had given way 
to the soporiferous effects of a cojnous draught of 
UAe-dlaSj (mild ale, of the first strength and qua- 
lity,) slept as sound a sleep as that generous Saxon 
beverage could procure. 

Muttering an indignant censure on her sloth 
and indifference. Rose caught, from the empty 
couch which had been destined for her own use, 
the upper covering, and dragging it With her into 
the inner anti-room, disposed it so as, with the as- 
^stance of the rushes which strewed the apart- 
ment, to form a sort of coudi, upon which, lialf- 
seated, half-reclined, she resolved to pass the night 
in as close ittendance upon her nustress as cir- 
cumstances permitted. 

Thus seated, her eye on the pale planet which 
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sailed in full glory through the blue dcy of mid- 
night, she proposed to herself that sleep should 
not visit her eyelids till the dawn of morning should 
assure her of Eyeliners safety. 

Her thoughts, meanwhile, rested on the bound- 
less and shadowy world beyond the grave, and cm 
the great and perhaps yet undecided question, whe- 
ther the separation of its inhabitants from those of 
this temporal sphere is absolute and decided, or 
whether, influenced by motives which we cannot ap- 
preciate, they continue to hold shadowy communi- 
cation with those yet existing in earthly reality of 
flesh and blood ? To have denied this, would, in 
the age of crusades and of miracles, have incur- 
red the guilt of heresy ; but Rosens firm good sense 
led her to doubt at least the frequency of supema- 
tural interference, and she comforted herself with 
an opinion, contradicted, however, by her own in- 
voluntary starts and shudderings at every leaf 
which moved, that, in submitting to performance 
of the rite imposed on her, Eveline iofturred no real 
danger, and only sacrificed to an obsolete fiunily 
superstition. 
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As this emmtitiaa stcengtliened on BoseV 
uk^horpfirpDieofTigilAicebq^iiitDdedine — 
k^r thoogbte wmdetod to objects towncds whidi 
they were not directed, 1^ sheep whidi strsjr be- 
yond the cfawge of their diepherd— her eyes no 
kngcr bioiii^t hsdc to her a distinct appKhm^ 
mm of the broo^ roond, silresy orb on whicb 
lh0f contimied to gace. At lei^b tbey dosed, 
md, Silted on die folded msatle, her bsek restbg^ 
against tibe wall of the apartment, and her white 
anM folded on her boson, Bose Flamnioci Mi 
fistadeip. 

Her repose was^earfblly broken by a shrill and 
pU«bg-*ri«k from the ap^tmeHt where her Ldy 
Imposed. To StiM tip and fly to the door was the 
m^dc of a mottiei&t^ wkfc the gaieroos gir^ who 
MiWjf pefrmiMed fear to stmggle with love or duty ^ 
Tke doofr was secured wilft botb bar and bolt ; afid 
another fidnter fictesim^ or rather groan> seemed 
to sny, aid tillst bd insfaat> or in vain. Rosenexf 
rtished to th^ idndoW, and sdieamed rather than 
called to lite Norman soldter^ who, disfitigiHsh^ 
by the white folds of his watcb-doaik, stIR re- 
tained his position under the old oak-tree. 
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^ At the cry of ** Hdp, help !— the Lady Eve- 
line is mtcurdered I^ the seemiiig statue, starting at 
once into active exertion, sped with the swiftness 
of a raoe-horse to the brink of the moat, and was 
about to cross it, opposite to the spot where Rose 
stood at the open casement, urging him to speed 
by voice and gesture. 

^< Not h^e<-»not here !^ tihe exclauned with 
breathless preopitation, as she saw him make to- 
wards hep---^ the window to the right — scale it, 
for God^s sake, and undo the door of communica- 
tion r 

The soldier seemed to comprehend her-^he 
dashed into the moat without hesitation, securing 
himself by catching at the boughs of trees as he 
descended. In one moment he vanished among 
the underwood ; and in another, availing himself 
of the branches of a dwarf oak. Rose saw him 
upon her right, and dose to the window of the 
fatal apartment. One fear remamed — the case- 
ment might be secured against entrance from with- 
out-^but no ! at the thrust of the Norman it 
yielded, and its clasps or fastenings being worn 
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with time, fell inward with a dash which even 
Dame Gillian'^s slumbers were unable to resist. 

Echoing scream upon scream, in the usual fa- 
shion of fools and cowards, she entered the cabinet 
&om the anti-room^ just as the door of Eyeliners 
chamber opened, and the soldier appeared, bear- 
ing in his arms the half-undressed and lifeless form 
of the Norman maiden herself. Without speak- 
ing a word, he placed her in Rosens arms, and with 
the same precipitation with which he had enter- 
ed, threw himself out of the opened window from 
which Rose had summoned him. 

Gillian, half distracted with fear and wonder, 
heaped exclamations on questions, and mingled 
questions with cries for help, till Rose sternly re- 
buked her, in a tone which seemed to recal her scat- 
tered senses. She became then composed enough 
to fetch a lamp which remained lighted in the 
room she had left, and to render herself at least 
partly useful in su^esting and applying the usual 
modes for recalling the suspended sense. In this 
they at length succeeded, for Eveline fetched a 
fuller sigh, and opened her eyes; but presently 
shut them again, and letting her head drop on 
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Rose's bosom, fell into a strong shuddering fit ; 
while her faithful damsel, chafing her hands and 
her temples alternately with affectionate assiduity, 
and mingling caresses with these efforts, exclaim- 
ed aloud, " She lives ! — She is recovering ! — 
Praised be God !'' 

^' Praised be God !*" was echoed in a solemn 
tone from the window of the apartment ; and turn- 
ing towards it in terror. Rose beheld the armed 
and plumed head of the soldier who had come so 
opportunely to their assistance, and who, sup- 
ported by his arms, had raised himself so high as 
to be able to look into the interior of the cabinet. 

Rose imme<^tely ran towards him. *^ Go- 
go — ^good friend,^ she said ; *^ your reward shall 
await you another time. Go — begone ! — ^yet stay 
— ^keep on your post, and I will call you if there 
is farther need. Begone— be faithful, and be se- 
cret. 

The soldier obeyed without answering a word, 
and she presently saw him descend into the moat. 
Rose then returned back to her mistress, whom 
she found supported by Gillian, moaning feebly, 
and muttering hurried and unintelligible ejacula- 
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tions, all intimating that she laboured undef a 
▼iolent sbock sotoined from some alanning cause. 

Dame Gillian had no sooner recovered some 
degree of self-possession, than her curiosity be- 
came active in proportion. ^' What means all 
this P* she said to Hose ; ^^ what hsA been doing 
amoi^ you ?^ 

*< I do not hnow,^ replied Rose. 

<< If you do not,^ said Gillian, ^^ who should ? 
—Shall I call the other women, and raise the 
house?'* 

" Not for your life,'* said Rose, " till my lady 
is able to give her own orders ; and for this apart- 
n^^t, so help me Heaven, as I wiU do my best to 
discover the secrets it omtains ! — Support my 
mistress the whilst.'* 

So saying, she took the lamp in her band, and 
croBsong her brow, stepped boldly across the mys- 
terious threshold, and holding up the light, sur- 
veyed the apartment. 

It was merely an old vaulted chamber, of very 
moderate dimensions. In one comer was an image 
of the Virgin, rudely cut, and placed above a 
Saxon font of curious workmanship. There were 
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two seats, and a couch, covered with coarse ta- 
pestry, on which it seemed that Evelme had been 
reposmg. The firagments of the shattered case* 
ment lay on the floor; but that opening. had been 
only made when the soldier forced it in, and she 
saw no other access by which a stranger could 
have entered an apartment, the ordinary entrance 
of which was barred and bolted. 

Rose felt the influence of those terrors which 
she had hitherto surmounted ; she cast her mantle 
hastily around her head, as if to shroud her sight 
fiom some blighting vidon, and tripping back to 
the cabinet, with more speed and a less firm step 
than when she left it, she directed Gillian to lend 
her assistance in conveying Eveline to the next 
room ; and having done so, carefully secured the 
dpor of communicatbn, as if to put a barrier be- 
twixt them and the suspected danger. 

The Lady Eveline was now so fiur recovered 
that she could sit up, and was trying to speak, 
though but faintly. ^' Bose,'' she said at length, 
'^ I have se^ her*— my doom is sealed.^^ 

Rose immediately recollected the imprudence 
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of Boffenng Gillian to hear what her mistress 
might say at such an awfiil moment, and hastily 
adopting the proposal she had before declined, de- 
sired her to go and call other two maidens of their 
mistresses household. 

*' And where am I to find them in this house,^ 
said Dame Gillian, '^ where strange men run about 
one chamber at midnight, and devils, for aught T 
know, frequent the rest of the house ?*" 

^' Find them where you can,^ said Rose, sharp, 
ly ; " but begone presently.'' 

Gillian withdrew Hngeringly, and muttering at 
the same time something which could not distinct- 
ly be understood. No sooner was she gone, than 
Rose, giving way to the enthusiastic afiection 
which she felt for her mistress, implored her, in 
the most tender terms, to open her eyes, (for she 
had again closed them,) and speak to Rose, her own 
Rose, who was ready, if necessary, to die by her 
mistress's side. 

'* To-morrow — ^to-morrow, Rose," murmured 
Eveline — " I cannot speak at present." 

" Only disburthen your mind with one word — 
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tell what has thus alarmed you — ^what danger you 
apprehend.^ 

" I have seen her,** answered Eveline — " I 
have seen the tenant of yonder chamber — the vi- 
sion fatal to my race ! — ^Urge me no more-— to-mor- 
Tow you shall know alL^ 

As Gillian entered with two of the maidens of 
her mistress'^s household, they removed the Lady 
Eveline, by Rose'^s directions, into a chamber at 
some distance, which the latter had occupied, and 
placed her in one of their beds, where Rose, dis- 
missing the others, (Gillian excepted) to seek re- 
pose where they could find it, continued to watch 
her mistress. For some time she continued very 
much disturbed, but, gradually, fatigue, and the 
influence of some narcotic which GiUian had sense 
enough to recommend and prepare, seemed to 
compose her spirits. She fell into a deep slum- 
ber, firom which she did not awak^ until the sun 
was high over the distant hills. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


I see a hand you caxmot see, 
Which beckons me away ; 

I hear a Toioe you eahnot hear. 
Which says I must not stay. 


Mallet. 


W09V Eveline first evened her eyes, it seemed 
to be without any recoUectionof what had passed on 
the night preceding. She lopjced round the apart- 
ment, which was coarsely and scantily fiimished, 
as one destined for the use of domestics and me^ 
nials, and said to Rose,, with a snule, ^' Our good 
Idnswoman maJntains the ancient Saxon hospitar 
lity at a homely rate, so far a& h)dging is concern^ 
ed. I could have willingly parted with last night^s 
profiise supper, to have obtained a bed of a softer 
texture. Methinks my limbs feel as if I.had been 
under all the flails of a FrankUn^s barn-yard.''^ 
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^^ I am glad to see you so pleasant, madams 
answered Rose, discreetly' avoiding any reference 
to the events of the night before. 

Dame Gillian was not so scrupulous. ^^ Your 
ladyship last night lay down on a better bed than 
this,"' she said, ^^ unless I am much mistaken ; 
and Rose Flammock and yourself know best why 
you left it.** 

If a look could have killed. Dame Gillian would 
hi^ve been in deadly -peril from that which Rose 
shot at her, by way of rebuke for this ill-advised 
communication. It had instantly the effect which 
was to be apprehended, for Lady Eveline seemed 
at first surprised and confused ; then, as reool* 
lections of the past arranged themselves in her 
memoi^ she folded her hands, looked on the 
jground, and wept bitterly, with much agitation^ 

Rose entreated her to be comforted, and offered 
to fetck the old Saxon chaplain of the house to 
administer spiritual consolation, if her grief reject* 
ed temporal comfort 

<( Np-<-caU him not,'\said Eveline, raising her 
head and drying her eyes— '^^ I have had enough 
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of Saxon kindness. What a fool was I to expect, 
in tbat hard and unfeeling woman, any commise- 
ration for my youth — my late sufferings — ^my or« 
phan condition I I will not permit her a poor 
triumph over the Norman blood of Berenger, by 
letting her see how much I have sufiered under 
her inhuman infliction. But first, Bose, answer 
me truly, was any inmate of Baldringham witness 
to my distress last night ?^ 

Rose assured her that she had been tended ex- 
clusively by her own retinue, herself and Gillian, 
Blanche and Temotte. She seemed to receive sa- 
tisfaction firom this assurance. ^^ Hear me, both of 
you,^ she said, ^* and observe my words, as you love 
and as you fear me. Let no syllable be breathed 
from your lips of what has happened this night. 
Cany the same charge to my maidens. Lend me 
thine instant aid, Gillian, and thine, my dearest 
Rose, to change these disordered garments, and 
arrange this dishevelled hair. It was a poor ven- 
geance she sought, and all because of my country. 
I am resolved she shall not see the slightest trace 
of the sufferings she has inflicted.^ 

As she spoke thus, her eyes flashed with indig- 
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nation, which seemed to dry up the tears that 
had before filled them. Rose saw the change of 
her manner with a mixture of pleasure and con- 
cern, bemg aware that her mistresses predominant 
failing was mcident to her, as a spoiled child, who, 
accustomed to be treated with kindness, deference, 
and indulgence, by all around her, was apt to re- 
sent warmly whatever resembled neglect or con- 
tradiction. 

** God knows,^ said the faithfid bower-maiden, 
^' I would hold my hand out to catch drops of molt- 
en lead, rather than endure your tears ; and yet, 
my sweet mistress, I would rather at present see 
you grieved than angry. This ancient lady hath, it 
would seem, but acted according to some old su- 
perstitious rite of her family, which is in part 
yours. Her name is respectable, both from her 
conduct and possessions ; and, hard-pressed as you 
are by the Normans, with whom your kinswoman, 
the Prioress, is sure to take part, I was in hope 
you might have had some shelter and countenance 
from the Lady of Baldringham.^ 

** Never, Rose, never," answered Eveline ; 

you know not— you cannot guess what she has 
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nade me BiiflQr--ezpoliiig me to witchenft aood 
fiends. Thysdf said it, and said it truly—- tb^ 
SaaDou are stiUhalf Pagans^ yoid of duristianity, 
as of nurture and kindliness.*' 

" Ayt but,*' rqdied Rose, '^ I qH>ke thea to 
dissuade you finom a danger ;— now that the dan*, 
ger is passed and over, I may judge of it other^ 
wise.*" 

^ Speak not fiir them, Bose^^ replied Eveline^ 
angrily; *^ no innocent victim was ever offered up 
at the altar of afiend with more indiffisrence than 
my ftdier*s kinswoman deliyered up me— me an 
orphan, bereaved of my natural and powerful supr 
port I hate her cruelty— -I hate her house— -I 
hate the thought i^all that has happened here — 
of all> Bose, except thy matchless fiiith and fear- 
less attachm^tf- Go, bid our train saddle directly 
—I will be gone instantly— I will not atfire my« 
sdf,^ she added, rejecting theassistance she had 
at first required^— ^^ I will have no ceremony- 
tarry for no leave-taking.^ 

In the hurried and agitated manner c^ her mis<« 
tress, Rose recognised with andely another mood 
of the same irritable and exited temperament. 
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which had before discharged itself in tears and 
fits. But perceiving, at the same time, that remon* 
strance was in vam, she gave the necessary orders 
for collecting their company, saddling, and pre- 
pmng for departure ; hoping, that as her mistress 
removed to a farther distance from the scene 
where her mind had received so severe a shock, 
her equanimity might, by d^rees;, be restored. 

Dame Gillian, accordingly, was busied with ar- 
ranging the packages of her lady, and all the rest 
of Lady Eveline'^s retinue in preparing for instant 
departure, when, preceded by her steward, who 
acted also as a sort of gentleman usher, leaning 
upon her confidential Berwine^ and followed by 
two or three more of the most^distinguished of her 
household, with looks of displeasure on her an- 
cient yet lofty brow, the Lady Ermengarde en- 
tered the apartment. 

Eveline, with a trembling and hurried hand, a 
burning cheek, and other dgns of agitation, was 
herself busied about the arrangem^it of some bag- 
gage, when her relation made her appearance. 
At once, to Rosens great surprise, she exerted a 
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Strong oommandoyerberself, and reptessbg every 
external i^pearance of disorder, she advanced to 
meet her rektion, with a cabn and haughty state* 
equal to her own. 

*^ I oome to give you good morning, our niece,^ 
id Ermengarde, haughtily indeed, yet with more 
deference than she seemed at first to have intend- 
ed, so much did the bearing of Eveline impose 
respect upon her ; — ^^ I find that you have been 
pleased to shift that chamber which was assigned 
you, in conformity with the ancient custom of thia 
household, and betake yourself to the apartment 
ofameniaL'** 

^^ Are you surprised at that, lady ?^ demanded 
Eveline in her turn ; ^^ or are you disappointed 
that you find me not a corpse, within the limits of 
the chamber which your hospitality and affection, 
allotted to me ?"" 

^^ Your sleep, then, has been broken?'' said 
Ermengafde, looking fixedly at the Lady Eveline, 
as she spoke. 

'* If I complain not, madam, the evil must be 
deemed of little consequence. What has hap* 
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pened, is over and past, and it is not xny inten- 
tion to trouble you with the recital.'" 

^^ She of the ruddy finger,^ replied Ermengarde, 
triumphantly, ^^ loves not the blood of the stran- 
ger.*" 

^^ She had less reason, while she walked the 
earth, to love that of the Saxon,"" said Eveline, 
^^ unless her legend speaks false in that matter ; 
and unless, as I well suspect, your house is haunted, 
not by the soul of the dead who suffered within 
its walls, but by evil spirits, such as the descen- 
dants of Hengist and Horsa are said still in se- 
cret to worship.'' 

^^ You are pleasant, maiden,'' replied the old 
lady scornfully, ^^ or, if your words are meant in 
earnest, the shafl of your censure has glanced 
aside. A house, blessed by the holy Saint Dun- 
stan, and by the royal and holy Confessor, is no 
abode for evil spirits." 

^^ The house of Baldringham," replied Eveline, 
*^ is no abode for those who fear such spirits ; and 
as I will, with all humility, avow myself of the 
number, I will presently leave it to the custody of 
Saint Dunstan." 
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<» Not till you have broken your fiist, I troBt?'^ 
said the Lady of Baldringham; <' you will not, I 
hope, do my years and our relationship such foul 
disgrace?"^ 

** Pardon me, madam,** replied the Lady Eve- 
line, '' those who have ezpeiiaioed your hospi- 
tality at night, have Uttle occasion for breakfast 
in the moming.-^Rose, are not those loitering 
knaves assemUed in the courtyard, or are they 
yet on their couches, making up for the slumber 
they have lost by midnight disturbances ?^ 

Rose announced that her train was in the court, 
andmounted; when, with a low reverence, Eveline 
endeavoured to pass her relation^ and leave the 
apartmentwithout farther ceremony. Ermengarde 
at first confronted her with a grim and furious 
glance, whicli seemed to shew a soul fraught with 
more rage than the thin Uood and rigid features of 
extreme old age had the power of expressing, and 
raised her ebony staff as if about even to proceed 
to some act of personal violence. But she clumged 
her purpose, and suddenly made way for Eveline, 
who passed without forther parley ; and as she de- 
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^cended the staircase^ which conducted from the 
Apartment to the gateway, she heard the voice ot 
her aunt behind her, like that of an aged and 
offended sibyl, denounemg wrath and woe upon 
her insolence and presumption. 

*^ Pride,'' she exclaimed, " goeth hetote destruc- 
tion, and a haughty spirit before a fall. She who 
igcometh the house of her forefathers, a stone from 
its battlements shall crush her ! She who mocks 
the grey hairs of a parent, never shall one of her 
own locks be silvered with age ! She who weds 
with a man of war and of blood, her end shall 
neither be peaceful nor bloodless !'' 

Hurrying to escape from these and other omi- 
nous denunciations, Eveline rushed from the house, 
mounted her palfrey with the precipitation of a 
furtive, and, surrounded by her attendants, who 
had caught a part of heir alai^m, though Without 
conjecturing the cause, rode hastily into the forest ; 
old Raoul, who was well acquainted with the 
country, acting as their guide. 

Agitated more than she was williiig to confess 
to herself, by thus leaving the habitation of so 
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near a leUtion, loaded with maledictions, instead 
of the blessings which are usually bestowed on (i 
departing kinswoman, Eyeline hastened forward, 
until the huge oak trees with intervening arms 
had hidden from her yiew the fatal mansion. 

The trampling and galloping of horse was soon 
after heard, announcing the approach of the patr<^ 
left by the Constable for the protection of the man- 
sion, and who now, collecting from their dififerent 
stations, came prepared to attend Lady Eveliw 
on her farther road to .Gloucester, great part of 
which lay tiirough the extensive forest of Deane, 
then a sylvan region of large extent, though now 
much denuded of trees for the service of the iron 
mines. The cavaliers came up to join the retinue 
of Lady Eveline, with armour glitter^ig in the 
momingrays, trumpets spunding,bor8es prancing, 
neighing, and thrown, each by his chivalrous rider, 
into the attitude best qualified to exhibit the beauty 
of the steed an4 dexterity of the horseman ; while 
their lances, streaming with long penoncelles, were 
brandished in every manner which could display 
elation of heart fmd readiness of hand. The sense 
of the military character of her countrymen, of 
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Normandy gave to EveUne a feeling at once of se« 
cuxity and of triumph, which operated towards the 
dispelling of her gloomy thoughts, and of the fever- 
ish disorder which affected her nerves. The rising 
sun also«*-the song of the birds among the bowers 
•««^he lowing of the cattle as they were driven to 
pastnr&^the sight of the hind« who, with her fawn 
trotting by her side, often crossed some forest gkde 
within view of the travellers, — all contributed to 
i^ispel the terror of Eveline^s nocturnal visions, and 
soothe to rest the more angry passions which had 
a^^tated her bosom at her departure &om Baldring- 
ham. She suffered her palfrey to slacken his pace, 
and, with female attention to propriety, began to 
actjust her riding robes, and compose her head- 
dress, dis<M!dered in her hasty departure* Bose 
saw her eheek assume a paler but more settled 
hue, instead of the angry hectic which had coloured 
il-pHEHiF her eye become more steady as she looked 
with a sort of triumph upon her military attend- 
ants, and pardoned (what on other occadcms she 
would pobably have made some reply to) her en- 
thusiastic exdantadons in pniae of hor oounlry- 
men. 
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* 

** We journey isafe,^ said Eveline^ " under the 
cure of the princely and victorious Nonnans. 
Tbeirs is the noble wrath of the lion, which de- 
stroys or is appeased at once— there is no gmle in 
their romantic affection, no suUenness mixed with 
dieir generous indignation — they know the duties 
of the haU as well as those of battle ; and were 
they to be surpassed in the arts of war, (which will 
only be when Plinlimmon is removed from its base,) 
they would still remain superior to every other 
people in generosity and courtesy.^ 

^^ If I do not fed all their merits so strongly as 
if I shared their blood,*^ said Rose, ^' I am at least 
glad to see them around us, in woods which are 
said to abound with dangers of various Mnds. And 
I confess, my heart is the lighter, that I can now 
no longer observe the least vestige of that ancient 
mannon, in which we passed so unpleasant a night, 
and the recollection of which will always be odious 
to me.* 

Evdine looked sharply at her. ^^ Confess the 
tiruth. Rose ; thou wouldst give thy best kirtle to 
know aU of my horrible adventure." 
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<< It is but confessing that I am a woman^^ an- 
swered Rose ; ^^ and did I say a man, I dare say 
the difference of sex would imply but a small 
abatement of curiosity .^^ 

^^ Thou makest no parade of other feelings, 
which prompt thee to inquire into my fortunes,^ 
said Eveline ; ^^ but, sweet Rose, I give thee not 
the less credit for them. Believe me, thou shalt 
know all — ^but, I think, not now.** 

*^ At your pleasure,^ said Rose ; ^^ and yet, me- 
thinks, the bearing in your solitary bosom such a 
fearful secret will only render the weight more 
intolerable. On my silence you may rely as on that 
of the Holy Image, which hears us confess what 
it never reveals. Besides, such things become fa- 
miliar to the imagination when they have been 
spoken of, and that which is familiar gradually 
becomes stripped of its terrors.^ 

*^Thou speakestwith reason, my prudent Rose ; 
and siurely in this gallant troop, borne like a 
flower on a bush by my good palfrey Yseulte — 
fresh gales blowing round us, flowers opening and 
birds sin^g, and having thee by my bridle-rein, 
I ought to f§el this a fittjung time to commimic^te 
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what thou hast so good a title to know. And— 
yes !— thou shalt know all ! — ^Thou art not, I pie* 
Bume, ignorant of the qualities of what the Saxons 
€i tbis hood C9ll ti Bahr^geUt f^ 

*^ Paidon me, lady,^ answeied Rose, *^my fiither 
disoouraged my listening to such discourses* I 
night see eyil spirits enough, he said, without my 
imagination being taught to form such as were fim* 
tasticaL The word Bahr-geist, I haye heard used 
by Gillian and othier Saxons ; but to me it only 
conveys some idea of indefinite terror, of which I 
have never asked nor received an explanation^" 

** Know then,^ said Eveline, ^^ it is a qiectre, 
usually the image of a departed person, who, either 
Ibr wrong sustained in a certain place during life, 
or through treasure hidden there, or from some 
such other cause, haqnts the spot from time to 
time, becomes fiuniliar to those who dwell there, 
takes an interest in their fate, occasionally for 
good, in other instances or tunes for eviL The 
Bahr-g^t is, therefore, sometimes regarded as the 
good genius, sometimes as the avenging fiend, at* 
tached to particular families and classes of men. 
It is the bt of the fiunily of Baldringham, (of no 
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fiiean note hi othet respects,) to be dubject to the 
visits of such a beiiig.^ 

^^ May I ask the cause (if it be known) of such 
visitation ?^ said Rose, desir-ous to avail herself to 
the uttermost of the commuzdcatite mood of hef^ 
young hdf, Which might not peAaps last very 
long. 

** I knoir the legend but imperfectly,'* replied 
Eveline, pi^oceeding with a d^ree of calfidnesd, 
the result of strong exertion oYer her mental an^ 
sdety, ^* but m general it runs thus : — ^Baldrick, 
tlie Saxon hero #ho first possessed yonder dwe£- 
iitig, became enamoured of a fair BritoH, said to 
have bi6en descended from those Druids of whom 
the Welch speak so much, and deemed not nniac- 
quaittted with the arts of sorcery which they pracN 
tised, when they offered up human sat^ces amid 
those citcles of unhewn and living rock, of which 
thou hast seen so many. After more than two 
y^arl^ wedlock, Baldrick became weary of his wife 
to such a point, that he formed the cruef resolu^ 
lion of putting her to death. Some say he doubted 
her fidelity-^some that the matter was pressed 
on him by the church, as she was suspected of he- 
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veqr-*a<Mne that he removed her to make way tat. 
a more wealthy marriage — ^but all agree in the 
result He sent two of his Cnichts to the house 
of Baldringhamy to put to death the unfortunate 
Vanda, and commanded them to bring him the 
ling whidi had circled her finger on thedayof wed« 
lock^ in token that his orders were accomplished. 
The men were ruthless in thdr office, they strang- 
led Tanda in yonder apartment, and as the hand 
was so swollen that no effort could bring off the 
ring, they obtained possession of it by severing 
the finger. But long before the return of those 
Goruel perpetrators of her death, the shadow of 
Vanda had appeared before h^ appalled husband, 
and holding up to him her bloody hand, made 
him fearfiiUy sensible how well his savage com-* 
mands had been obeyed. After haunting him in 
peace and war, in desert, court, and camp, until he 
died despairingly on a pilgrimage to the Holy- 
land, the Bahr-geist, or ghost of the murdered 
Vanda, became so terrible in the House of Bald- 
ringham, that the succour of Samt Dunstan was 
Itself scarcely sufficient to put bounds to her visit- 
ation. Yea, the biased saint, when he had siic-^ 
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ceeded in his exorcism, did, in requital of Bald- 
rick^s crime, impose a strong apd enduring pe- 
nalty upon every female descendant of the house 
in the third d^ee ; namely, that once in their 
lives, and before their twenty-first year, they 
should each spend a solitary night in the chamber 
of the murdered Vanda, saying therein certain 
prayers, as well for her repose, as for the suffering 
soul of her murderer. During that awM space, 
it is generally believed that die spirit c^ the mur- 
dered person appears to the female who observes 
the vigil, and shews some sign of her foture good or 
bad fortune. If favourable, she appears with a smi- 
ling aspect, and crosses them with her unbloodied 
hand ; but she lumounces evil fortune by shewing 
the hand from which the finger was severed, 
with a stem countenance, as if resenting upon the 
descendant of her husband his inhuman cruelty^ 
Sometimes she is said to speak. These particu- 
lars I learned long since from an old Saxon dame, 
the mother of our Maijorie, who had been an at- 
tendant on my grandmother, and left the House 
of Baldringham when she made her escape from 
it with my father s f^ther*"^ 
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your gnndmoditr eter raider this ho- 
WMgB^ and Bose, ^' wbich weeam to mt u nder 
fkToiir of Saint Diiiitt»--to briiig Inimaiiity ih^ 
too dote intenxnme with « bring of a donbtfiftf 
nature?^ 

** My gnmdfatfaer thongbt bo^ and Mtet pis^ 
nnttad my grandmother to reyi^ Ae Honae df 
Baldringham after her marriage ; hetioe disttnkn 
betwixt him and hia son on the one pftrt, aUd the 
members of that family on the other. Th^ bdd 
sundry miafortones, and particnkrly the loss o£ 
male heirs which at diat time befell them,- to ttty 
mother^s not having done the hereditary homage 
to the Uoody-fingered Bahr-geist.^ 

^^ And how could you, my dearest lady/ s^ 
Rose, ** knowing that they held amotig them tai 
naage 8o hideous, think of accepting the intitationt 
of Lady Ermengarde ?^ 

^^ I can hardly answer you the question. Partly 
I feared my fiither^s recent calamity, to be slain 
(as I have heard him say his aunt once pi^ 
phesied of him) by the enemy he most despised, 
aught be the result of this rite having bceii ne^ 
glected— -and partly I hoped, that if my mind 
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should be appalled at the daii^» when it present* 
ed itself closer to my eye, it could not be urged 
on me in courtesy and humanity. You saw how 
'soon my cruel-hearted relative pounced upon the 
opportunity, and how impossible it became for me^ 
bearing the name, and, I trust, the spirit of Be- 
renger, to escape from the net in which I had in- 
volved myself.^ 

^^ No regard for name or rank should have en* 
gaged me,^ replied Rose, ^^ to place myself where 
apprehension alone, even without the terrors of a 
real visitation, might have punished my presump* 
tion with insanity* But what, in the ^ame of 
Heaven, did you see at this horrible rendezvous ?^ 
. ^* Ay, there is the question,^^ said Eveline, rai- 
sing her hand to her brow— *^ how I could witness 
that which I distinctly saw, yet be able to retain 
command of thought and intellect ! — I had recited 
the prescribed devotions for the murderer and his 
victim, and sitting down on the couch which was 
assigned me, had laid aside such of my clothes as 
might impede my rest-*I had- surmounted, in 
short, the first shock which I experienced in com- 
mitting myself to this mysterious chamber, and I 
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hoped to pass the night in dumber as sound as my 
thoughts were innocent. But I was fearfolly dis- 
appointed. I cannot judge how long I had slept, 
when my bosom was oppressed by an unusual 
weight, which seemed at once to stifle my voice, 
stop the beating of my heart, and prevent me from 
drawing my breath ; andwben Hooked up to dis- 
cover the cause of this horrible suffocation, the 
form of the murdered British itnatron stood over 
my couch, taller than life, shadowy, and with a 
countenance where traits of dignity and beauty 
were mingled with a fierce expression of vengeful 
exultation. She held over me the hand which 
bore the bloody marks of her husband^s cruelty, 
and seemed as if she signed the cross, devoting 
me to destruction ; while with an unearthly tone 
she uttered these words :— ^ 

Widow^4 wife and married maid, 
Betroth'd, betrayer, and betray'd ! 

The phantom stooped over me as she spoke, and 
lowered her gory fingers, as if to touch niy face, 
when terror giving me the power of which at first 
it deprived me, I screamed aloud<^the casen^ent of 
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the apartment was thrown open with a loud noise 
•^-^nd — ^But what signifies my telling all this to 
thee, Rose, who shew so plainly, by the movement 
of eye and lip, that you consider me as a silly and 
childish dreamer !^ 

" Be not angry, my dear lady,*^ said Rose ; ^^ I 
do indeed believe that the witch we call Mara* 
has been dealing with you ; but she, you know, is 
by leeches considered asno real phantom, but solely 
the creation of our own imagination, disordered 
by causes which arise from bodily indisposition.'^ 

^* Thou art learned, maiden,^^ said Eveline, 
rather peevishly ; ^^ but when I assure thee that my 
better angel came to my assistance in a human 
form — that at hb appearance the fiend vanished 
—-and that he transported me in his arms out of 
the chamber of terror, I think thou wilt, as a good 
Christian, put more faith in that which I tell you.^ 

" Indeed, indeed, my sweetest mistress, I can- 
not,^ replied Rose. ^^ It is even that circumstance 
of the guardian angel which makes me consider 
the whole as a dream. A Norman sentinel, whom 

* Ephialtes, or Nightmare.' 
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I mytdf called from his post on purpose, did in- 
deed come to your assistance, and, breaking into 
your apartment, transported you to that where 
I myself received you fsfoa his arms in a lifdou 
condition.^ 

^' A Norman soldier, ha T said Eveline, co* 
louring extremely ; ^^ and to whom, maiden, did 
you dare give commission to break into my sleep- 
ing-chamber ?^ 

'^ Your eyes flash anger, madam, but is it rear 
sonaUe they should P *—. Did I not hear your 
screams of agony, and was I to stand fettered by 
^wremony at such a mom^it ? — no more than if 
the castle had been on fire.^ 

*' I ask you i^ain, Ros^^ said her mistress, 
atiU w;th discomposure, thoi^h less angrily than 
at firs^ ^^ whom you directed to break into my 
apaitm^t ?"* 

<^ Indeed I know not, lady,"" said Rose ; '^for, 
beodes that he was muffled in his mantle, little 
dianoe was there of my knowing his features, ev^i 
had I seen tb^ fully. But I can so<m discov^er the 
cavalieir ; and I will set about it, that I may give 
him the reward I promised, and warn him to be 
sUent and discreet in this mi^ter.^ 
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^< Do 80,^ said Eveline ; *^ and if you find him 
among those soldiems who attend us, I will indeed 
lean to thine opinion, and think that phantasy had 
the chief share in the evils I have endured the 
kst night.'' 

Rose struck her palfrey with the rod, and, ac« 
oompanied by her mistress, rode up to Philip 
Guarine, the Constable's squire, who for the pre* 
sent commanded their little escort. *^ Good Gua- 
rine,'' she said, " I had talk with one of these 
sentinels last night from my window, and he did 
me some service, for which I promised him re- 
compence — Will you inquire for the man, that I 
may pay him his guerdon ?" 

" Truly, I will owe him a guerdon also, pretty 
maiden," answered the squire ; ^^ for if a lance of 
them approached near enough the hoi^e to hold 
speech from the windows, he transgressed the pre- 
dse orders of his watch." 

^* Tush ! you must forgive that for my sake," 
said Rose. '^ I warrant, had I called on yourself, 
stout Guarine, I would have had influence to 
bring you under my phai^ber window." 

14 
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Guarine laughed, and shragged his shoulders. 
*' True it is^^ he said, ^^ when women are in place 
discipline is in danger.*" 

He then went to make the necessary inquiries 
among his band, and returned with the assurance^ 
that his soldiers, generally and severally, denied 
having approached the mansion of the Lady Er^ 
mengarde on the preceding night. 

*^ Thou seest, Bose,^ said Eveline^ with a sig« 
nificant look, to her attendant. 

*^ The poor rogues are afraid of Guarine^s se* 
verity,^** said Rose, ^^ and dare not tell the truth 
-^I shall have some one in private claiming the 
reward of me."" 

** I would I had the privilege myself, damsel,^ 
said Guarine ; ^^ but for these fellows^ they are not 
so timorous as you suppose them, being even too 
ready to avouch their rc^ery when it hath less 
excuse*— Besides, I promised them impunity.--— 
Have you anything farther to order. ?^ 

" Nothing, good Guarine,'' saidtEveline; "only 
this small donative to procure wine for thy soldiers, 
that they may spend the next night more iQerrily 

17 
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than the last-^And now he is gone, — Maiden, 
thou must, I think, be now well aware, that what 
thou sawest was no earthly being ?^ 

*^ I must believe mine own ears and eyes, ma- 
dam,^ replied Rose. 

«< Do — but allow me the same privil^,^ an- 
swered Eveline. ^^ Beiieye me that my deliverer 
(for so I must call him,) bore the features of one 
who neither was, nor could be, in the neighbour-^ 
hood of Baldringham. — ^Tell me but one thing-^ 
What dost thou think of this extraordinary pre- 
diction — 

Widow*d wife and wedded maid, 
Betroth'd^ betrayer^ and betray'd? 

Thou wilt say it is an idle invention of my brain 
-—but think it for a moment the speech of a true 
diviner, and what wouldst thou say of it ?^ 

*^ That you may be betrayed, my dearest lady, 
but never be a betrayer,^'* answered Rose with ani- 
mation. 

Eveline reached her hand out to her fiioid, 
and, as she pressed affectionately that which Rose 
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gave in return, she whispered to her with energy, 
*^ I thank ^ee for the judgment, which my own 
heart confirms.'" 

A doud of dust now announced the approach 
of the Constable of Chester and his retinue, aug- 
mented by the attendance of his host Sir William 
Herbert, and some of his neighbours and kins- 
men, who came to pay their respects to the or- 
phan of the Garde Doloureuse, by which appeUa- 
tion Eveline was known upon her passage through 
their territory. 

Eveline remarked, that, at their greeting, De 
Lacy looked with displeased surprise at the dis- 
arrangement of her dress and equipage, which her 
hasty departure from Baldringham had neces- 
sarily occasioned ; and she was, on her part, struck 
with an expression of countenance which seemed 
to say, ^^ I am not to be treated as an ordinary 
person, who may be received with negligence, and 
treated slightly with impunity.*" For the first time, 
she thought that, though always deficient in 
grace and beauty, the Constable^s countenance was 
formed to express the more angry passions with 
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force and vivacity, and that she who shared his 
rank and name must lay her account with the im- 
plicit surrender of her will and wishes to those of 
an arbitrary lord and master. 

But the cloud soon passed from the Constable^s 
brow ; and in the conversation which he after-^ 
wards maintained with Herbert and the other 
knights and gentlemen, who from time to time 
came to greet and accompany them for a little 
way on their journey, Eveline had occasion to ad- 
mire his superiority, both of sense and expression, 

and to remark the attention and deference with 

• 

which his words were listened to by men too high 
in rank, and too proud, readily to admit any pre- 
eminence that was not founded on acknowledged 
merit. The regard of women is generally much 
influenced by the estimation which an individual 
maintains in the opinion of men ; and Eveline, 
when she concluded her journey in the Benedictine 
nunnery in Gloucester, could not think without 
respect upon the renowned warrior, and celebra- 
ted politician, whose acknowledged abilities ap- 
peared to place him above every one whom she 
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had seen approach him. His wife, EyeUne thought, 
(and she was not without amlntion,) if relinquish- 
ing some of those qualities in a husband which are 
in youth most captivating to the female imagina- 
tion, must be sdU generallj honoured and reelect- 
ed, and haTe contoitment, if not romantic felidtjr, 
within her reach. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


The Lady Eveline remained nearly four months 
with her aunt, the Abbess of the Benedictine nun-* 
nery, under whose auspices the Constable of Ches- 
ter saw his suit advance and prosper, as it would 
probably have done under that of the deceased 
Raymond Berenger her brother. It is probable, 
that, but for the supposed vision of the Virgin, 
and the vow of gratitude which that vision had 
called' forth, the natural dislike of so young a 
person to a match so unequal in years, might have 
effectually opposed his success. Indeed Eveline, 
while honouring the Constable^s virtues, doing 
justice to his high character, and admiring his 
talents, could never altogether divest herself of a 
secret fisar of him, which^ while it prevented lier 
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from expressing any direct disapprobation of his 
addresses, caused her sometimes to shudder, she 
scarce knew why, at the idea of their becoming suc- 
cessfiiL 

The ominous words, *^ betraying and betrayed,"^ 
would then occur to her memory ; and when her 
aunt (the period of the deepest mourning being 
elapsed) had fixed a period for her betrothal, she 
looked forward to it with a feeling of terror, for 
which she was unable to account to herself, and 
which, as well as the particulars of her dream, she 
concealed even from Father Aldrovand in the 
hours of confession. It was not aversion to the 
Constable — ^it was far less preference to any other 
suitor—- it was one of those instinctive movements 
and emotions by which Nature seems to warn us 
of approaching danger, though furnishing no in- 
formation respecting its nature, and suggesting no 
means of escaping from it. 

So strong were these intervals of apprehension, 
that if they had been seconded by the remon- 
strances of Rose Flammodc, as formerly, they 
might perhaps have led to Eveline^s even yet 
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forming some resolution unfavourable to the suit 
of the Constable. But, still more zealous for her 
lady^s honour than even for her happiness, Rose 
had strictly forborne every effort which could^ af- 
fect Eveline'^s purpose, when she bad once express- 
ed her approbation of De Lacy^s addresses ; and 
whatever she thought or anticipated concerning 
the proposed marriage, she seemed £rom that mo- 
ment to consider it as an event which must neces- 
sarily take place. 

De Lacy himself, as he learned more intimate- 
ly to know the merit of the prize which he was de- 
sirous of possessing, looked forward with different 
feelings towards the union, than those with which 
he had first proposed the measure to Raymond Be- 
renger. It was then a mere match of interest and 
convenience, which had occurred to the mind of a 
proud and politic feudal Iprd, as the best mode of 
consolidating the power and perpetuating the line 
of his family. Nor did even the splendour of Eve- 
linens beauty make that impression upon De Lacy, 
which it was calculated to do on the fiery and im- 
passioned chivalry of the age. He was past that 
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period of life when the wise are ciqptiyated by out- 
ward form, and might have said with truth, as well 
as with discretidn, that he could have wished his 
beautiful bride several years older, and possesised 
of a more moderate portion of personal charms, in 
order to have rendered the match more fitted fi>r 
his own age and disposition. This stoicism, how- 
ever, vanished, when, on repeated interviews with 
his destined bride, he found that she was indeed 
inexperienced in life, but desirous to be guided by 
superior wisdom ; and that, although gifted with 
high spirit, and a disposition which began to re- 
cover its natural elastic gaiety, she was gentie, 
docile, and, above all, endowed with a firmness of 
principle, which seemed to give assurance that she 
would tread uprightiy, and without spot, the slip- 
pery paths in which youth, rank, and beauty, are • 
doomed to move. 

As feelings of a warmer and more impassioned 
kind towards Eveline began to glow in De Lacy^'s 
bosom, his engagements as a crusader became 
more and more burdensome to him. The B^ie- 
dictine Abbess, the natural guardian of Eveline^s 
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happiness, added to these feeUngs by her reason* 
ing and remonsti^nces. Although a nun and a de« 
Yotee, she held in reverence the holy state of ma- 
trimony, and comprehended so much of it as to 
be aware, that its important purposes could not be 
accomplished while the whole continent of Europe 
was interposed betwixt the married pair ; for as to 
a hint from the Constable, that his young spouse 
m^ht accompany him into the dangerous and dis- 
solute precincts of the Crusaders^ camp, the good 
lady crossed herself with horror at the proposal, 
and never permitted it to be a second time men- 
tioned in her presence. 

It was not, however, uncommon for kings^ 
princes, and other persons of high consequence, 
who had taken upon them the vow to rescue Je- 
rusalem, to obtain delays, and even a total remis- 
sion of their engagement, by proper application to 
the Church of Rome. The Constable was sure 
to possess the fiill advantage of his sovereign'^s in- 
terest and countenance, in seeking permission to 
remain in England, for he was the noble to whose 
valour and policy Henry had chiefly intrusted the 
defence of the disorderly Welch marches ; and it 
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was by no means with his good will that so usefiil 
a subject had ever assumed the cross. 

It was settled, therefore, in private betwixt the 
Abbess and the Constable, that tl\e latter should 
solicit at* Rome, and with the Pope^s Legate in 
England, a remission of his vow for at least two 
years ; a fiivour which it was thought could scarce 
be refused to one of his wealth and influence, 
backed as it was with the most liberal offers of as- 
sistance towards the redemption of the Holy 
Land. His offers were indeed munificent ; for he 
proposed, if his own personal attendance were dis- 
pensed with, to send an hundred lances at his own 
cost, each lance accompanied by two squires, three 
archers, and a varlet or horse-boy ; being double 
the retinue by which his own person was to have 
been accompanied. *He offered besides to deposit 
the sum of two thousand bezants to the general ex- 
penses of the expedition, to surrender to the use of 
the Christian armament those equipped vessels 
which he had provided, and which even now await- 
ed the embarkation of himself and his followers. 

Yet, while making these magnificent proffers, 
the Constable could not help feeling they would 
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he inadequate to the expectadpns of the rigid pre- 
late Baldwin, who, as he had himself preached 
the crusade, and brought the Constable and many 
others into that holy engagement, must needs see 
with displeasure the work of his eloquence endan- 
gered, by the retreat of so important an associate 
from his favourite enterprize. To soften, there- 
fore, his disappointment as much as possible, the 
Constable offered to the Archbishop, that, in the 
event of his obtaining license to remain in Britain, 
his forces should be led by his nephew, Damian 
Lacy, already renowned for his early feats of 
chivalry, the present hope of his house, and, fail- 
ing heirs of his own body, its fiiture head and 
support. 

The Constable took the most prudent method 
of communicating this proposal to the Archbishop 
Baldwin, through a mutual fiiend, on whose good 
offices he could depend, and wkose interest with 
the Prelate was regarded as great But notwith- 
standing the splendour of the proposal, the Pre- 
late heard it with sullen and obstinate silence, and 
referred for answer to a personal conference with 
the Constable at an appointed day, when concerns 
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of the churcb woul^ call the Archbishop to the 
dty of GIouoeBter. The report of the mediator 
was SQch as induced the Constable to expect a se- 
Teie struggle with the proud and powerful church- 
man ; but^ himself proud and powerful, and backed 
by the frvour of his sovereign, he did not expect 
to be foiled in the contest. 

The necessity that this pcnnt should be previous- 
ly adjusted, as well as the recent loss of Eyeliners 
father, gave an air of privacy to De Lacy^'s court- 
ship, and prevented its being signalised by tour- 
naments and feats of military skill, in which he 
would have been otherwise desirous to display his 
own address in the eyes of his mistress. The rules 
of the convent prevented his giving entertain- 
ments of dancing, music, or other more pacific 
revels ; and although the Constable displayed his 
affection by the most splendid ^fts to his future 
bride and her attandants, the whole affair, in the 
opinion of the experienced Dame Gillian, pro- 
ceeded more with the solemnity of a funeral, than 
the light pace of an approaching bridal 

The bride herself felt something of this, and 
thought occasionally it might have been lighten^ 
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ed by the yisits of young Damian, in whose age, 
so nearly eorrespondiDg to her own, she might 
haye expected some relief from the formal conrt- 
ship of his graver uncle. But he came not; 
and from what the Constable said concerning 
him, she was led to imagine that the relations 
had, for a time at least, exchanged occupations 
and character. The elder De Lacy continued, 
indeed, in nominal observance of his vow, to dwell 
in a pavilion by the gates of Gloucester ; but he 
seldom donned his armour, substituted costly da- 
mask and silk for his war-worn shamoy doublet, 
and affected at his advanced time of life more 
giuety of attire than his contemporaries remem- 
bered as distinguishing his early youth. His ne- 
phew, on the contrary, resided almost constantly 
on the marches of Wales, occupied in settling by 
prudence, or subduing by main force, the various 
disturbances by which these provinces were agita- 
ted ; and Eveline learned with surprise, that it 
was with di£Bculty his uncle had prevailed on him 
ta be present at the ceremony of their being be- 
trothed to each other, or, as the Normans entitled 
it, their JianfiaUes. This engagement, which 
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preceded the actual marriage for a space more <Nr 
lesB, aGcording to drcomstances, was usually cele- 
brated with a solemnity corresponding to the rank 
of the contracting parties. 

The Constable added, with expressions of re- 
gret, that Damian gave himself too little rest, con- 
sidering his early youth, slept too little, and indul- 
ged in too restless a disposition — that his health 
was suffering — and that a learned Jewish leech, 
whose opinion had been taken, had given his ad- 
vice that the warmth of a more genial climate was 
necessary to restore his constitution to its general 
and natural vigour. 

Eveline heard this with much regret, for she 
remembered Damian as the angel of good tidings, 
who first brought her news of deliverance from 
the forces o£ the Welch ; and the occasions on 
which they had met, though mournful, brought a 
sort of pleasure in recollection, so gentle had been 
the youth^s deportment, and so consoling his ex- 
pressions of sympathy. She wished she could see 
him, that she might herself judge of the nature 
of his illness ; for, like other damsels of that age, 
she was not entirely ignorant of the art of healing. 
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and had been taught by Father Aldrovand, him- 
self no mean physician, how to extract healing es- 
sences firom plants and herbs gathered under pla- 
netary hours. She thought it possible that her 
talents in this art, slight as they were, might per- 
haps be of service to one already her friend and 
Hberator, and soon about to become her very near 
relation. 

It was therefore with a sensation of pleasure, 
mingled with some confusion, (at the idea, doubt- 
less, of assuming the part of medical adviser to so 
young a patient,) that one evening, while the con- 
vent was assembled about some business of their 
chapter, she heard Gillian announce that the kins- 
man of the Lord Constable desired to speak with 
her. She snatched up the veil, which she wore 
in compliance with the customs of the house, and 
hastily descended to the parlour, commanding the 
attendance of Gillian, who, nevertheless, did not 
think proper to obey the signal. 

When she entered the apartment, a man whom 
she had never seen before advanced, kneeled on 
one knee, and, taking up the hem of her veil, sa« 
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luted it with an air of the most profound respect. 
She stepped back, surprised and alarmed, although 
there was nothing in the appearance of the stran- 
ger to justify her apprehension. He seemed to 
be about thirty years of age, tall of stature, and 
bearing a noble though wasted form, and a coun- 
tenance on which disease, or perhaps the indul- 
gence of early passions, had antidpated the traces 
of age. His demeanour seemed courteous and re- 
spectful, even in a degree which approached to 
excess. He observed Eyeliners surprise, and said, 
in a tone of joide, mingled with emotion,. *' I fear 
that I have been mistaken, and that my visit is 
regarded as an unwelcome intrusion.^ 

" Arise, sir,'' answered Eveline, " and let me 
know your name and business. I was summoned 
to a kinsman of the Constable of Chester.'' 

<< And you expected the stripling Damian," 
answered the stranger. *^ But the match with 
which England rings will connect you with others 
of the house ; and amongst these, with the luck- 
less Randal de Lacy. Perhaps," continued he, 
<^ the fair Eveline Berenger may not even have 
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heard his name breathed by his more fortunate 
kinsman — more fortunate in every respect, but 
most fortunate in his present prospects.'" 

This compliment was accompanied by a deep 
reverence, and Eveline stood much embarrassed 
how to reply to his civilities ; for although she 
now well remembered to have heard this Randal 
slightly mentioned by the Constable when speak- 
ing of his family, it was in terms which implied 
that there was no good understanding betwixt 
them. She therefore only returned his courtesy 
by general thanks for the honour of his visit, 
trusting he would then retire ; but such was not 
his purpose. 

*^ 1 comprehend,^" he said, ^^ from the coldness 
with which the Lady Eveline Berenger receives 
me, that what she has heard of me from my kins- 
man, (if indeed he thought me worthy of being 
mentioned to her at all,) has been, to say the least, 
unfavourable. And yet my name once stood as 
high in fields and courts, as that of the Constable; 
nor is it aught more disgraceful than what is in- 
deed often esteemed the worst of disgraces — ^po- 
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verCy, which prevente my stiH aspiring to pbcw 
of honour and hme. If my youthful follies have 
been numerous, I have paid for them by the loss 
of my fertune, and the d^radatton of my condi- 
tion ; and therein my happy kinsman might, if he 
pkased, do me some aid-— I mean not with his 
pone or estate ; fbr, poor as I am, I wovAd not live 
on ahns extorted fiom the reluctant hand of an 
estranged friend ; but his countenance would put 
him to no cost, and, in so far, I might expect some 
Avour.'' 

** In that my Lord Constable,"" said Eveline, 
^* must judge tor himself I have — as yet, at 
least — ^no right to interfere in his family affairs ; 
and if I should ever have such right, it wifl well 
become me to be cautious how I use it"" 

^^ It is pmdcBtly answered,"" rcpU^ Randal ; 

^* but what I ask of you is merely, that yo% in 

your gentleness, would please to coiiv^ to my 

cousin a suit, which I find it hard to bring my ruder 

tongue toutter with sofSeient sulnnlssion. The 

usurers, whose claims have eaten like a canker 

into my m^ans^ now menace mc with a duxigeon ; 

a threat which they dared not mutter, far less at- 
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tempt to execute, were it not that th^ tee me an 
outcast, unprotected by die naturfd head of my 
family, and r^ard me rather as they wouM some 
unfriended yagrant, than as a descendant of the 
powerfol House of Lacy.^ 

^^ It is a sad necessity,^ replied Eveline ; ^^ but 
I see not how I can help you in such extremity .^^ 

^^ Easily,^ replied Randal de Lacy. ^^ The day 
of your betrothal is fix^d, as I hear reported ; and 
it is your eight to sdlect what witnesses you please 
to the solemnity, which may the samts bless ! To 
every one but mysdf, presence or absence cm that 
occasion is a matter of mere ceremony— to me it 
is almost life or death. So am I situated, that the 
marked instance of slight or contempt, implied by 
my exclttsdon from this meetiqg of our famjily, will 
be held for the signal of my final expulsion £rom 
the house of the De Lacys, and for a thousand 
bloodhounds to assail me without mercy or forbear- 
ance, whom, cowards as th^ axe, even the slightest 
shew of countenance from my powerftd kinsman 
would compel to stand at bay. But why should 
I occupy your time in talking thus ? — Farewell, 
madam — be happy-^and do m^ think of me the 
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mom hanUy) that for a few mfaiates I have Isokeii 
the tenor of your happy thoughts^ by fomi^ my 
misfoftafieB on your notice.^ 

^* Stay, 8ir,^ said Erelfaie, affected by the tone 
and manner of die noble suppliant ; '^^ you shall 
not have it to say that you have told your distress 
to Eveline Berenger, without rec^ving such aid as 
is in her power to give. I will mention your re» 
quest to the Constable of Chestor.^ 

^^ You must do more> if you really mean to as- 
sist me,^ said Randal de Lacy, ^^ you must make 
that request your own. You do not know,^ said he, 
continuii^ to bend on her a fixed and expressive 
look, ^^how hard it is to change the fixed purpose 
of a De Laoy— a twelvemonth hence you will pro- 
bably be better acquainted with the firm texture 
of our resolutions. But, at present, what can with- 
stand your wish should you deign. to express it ?^ 

^^ Your suit, sir, shall not be lost fdr want of 
my advandng it with my good word and good 
wishes,^^ replied Eveline ; '^ but you must be well 
aware that its success or failure must rest with the 
Constable himself.^^ 

.Randal de Lacy took his leave with the same 
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air of deep reyevenoe irliidi had marked his en- 
trance ; only that, as he then saluted the skirt of 
EvelineV robe, he now rendered the same homage 
bjr touching her hand with his lip. She saw him 
depart with a mixture of emotions, in which com- 
passion was predominant ; although in his com- 
plaints of the Constable'*s unkindness to him there 
was something offensive; and his avowal of follies 
and excess seemed uttered rather in the spirit of 
wounded pride, than in that of contrition. 

When EveUne next saw the Constable, she told 
him of the visit of Randal, and of his request, and 
stfictly observing his countenance while she spoke, 
she saw, that at the first mention of his kinsman^s 
name, a gleam of anger shot along his counte- 
nance. He soon subdued it, however, and, fixing 
his eyes on the ground, listened to Eveline^s de- 
tailed account of the visit, and her request *^ that 
Randal might be one of the invited witnesses to 
their ficm^Adlles^ 

The Constable paused for a moment, as if he 
were considering how to elude the solicitation. At 
length he replied, *' You do not know for whom 
you ask^his, or you would perhaps have forborne 
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